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BOOK SECOND, 

CHAP, V. 

Of the qualities of Style strictly rhetoric aU 

Jl URiTY, of which I have treated at some length in 
the two preceding chapters, may justly be denomi- 
nated grammatical truth. "It consisteth in the confor- 
mity of the expression to the sentiment which the 
speaker or the writer intends to convey by it, as mor. 
ral truth consisteth in the conformity of the sentiment 
intended to be conveyed, to the sentiment actually 
entertained by the speaker or the writer ; and logical 
truth, as was hinted above, in the conformity of the 
sentiment to the nature of things. The opposite tq 
logical truth, is properly error ; to moral truth, a lie j 
VoL.IL A 
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to grammatical truth, a blunder. Now the only stan- 
dard by which the conformity implied in grammatic 
truth must be ascertained in every language, is, as 
hath been evinced already *, reputable, national, 
and present use, in that language. 

But it is with the expression as with the sentiment, 
it is not enough to the orator that both be true. A 
sentence may be a just exhibition, according to the 
rules of the language, of the thought intended to be 
conveyed by it, and may therefore, to a mere gram- 
marian, be unexceptionable ; which to an orator may 
appear extremely faulty. It may, nevertheless, be 
obscure, it maybe languid, it maybe inelegant, it 
may be flat, it may be unmusical. It is not ultimate- 
ly the justness either of the thought or of the expres-' 
sion, which is the aim of the orator ; but it is a cer- 
tain effect:to be produced in the hearers. This effect 
as he purposeth to produce in them by the use of Ian*, 
guage, which he makes the instrument of conveying 
his sentiments into their minds, he must take care in 
the first place that his style be perspicuous, that so 
he may be sure of being understood. If he would 
not only inform the understanding, but please the 
imagination, he must add the charms of vivacity and 
elegance, corresponding to the two sources from which, 
as was observed in the beginning of this work f , the 
merit of an address of this kind results. By vivacity, 

* Vol. I. Book II. Chap. I. + lb. Book I. Chaj>. L 
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resemblance \% attorned ; by ^lagg^ncc;, dignity of man- 
ner. For aa tQs the dignity of th^ s^l)ject itself, or 
thing imitatedt it coricerns solely the thought. If hct 
purposes to work upon the passions, his very diction, 
as well %s hi§ sentimc^nts, mu^t be ^Tiim^ted, Thus 
l^guagQ and thought, Uke body ^nd soul, are made 
to eorr^^pond, ^nd the qualities of the oAe exactly 
to CQ-Qperate with those qf the other. 

But though the perfection of the body consists, as 
was formerly observedf , in its fitness for serving the 
purposes of the soul, it is at the same time capable of 
one peculiar excellence as a visible object. The ex- 
cellence I mean, is beauty, which evidently implies 
more than what results from the fitness of the several 
organs and members for answering their respective 
ends. That there is a beauty in the perceived fitness 
of means to their end, and instruments to their use, is 
uncontrovertible. All that I contend for here is, 
that this is not the whole of what is implied in the 
term beauty* The eyes of one person may be much 
ififerior in. this respect to those of another, though e- 
qually fit for all the purposes of vision. The like 
may be said of every other feature. Analogous te 
tliis there is an excellence of which language is sus- 
ceptible as an audible object, distinct from its aptitude 
for conveying the sentiments of the orator with light 
and energy into the minds of the hearers. Now as 
music is to the ear what beauty is to the eye, I shall. 



f Ibid. Chap. 4. 
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for want of a more proper term, denominate this ex- 
cellence in style, its music ; though I acknowledge the 
word is rarely usM with so jgreat latitude. 

Thus it appears, that besides purity, which is a 
quality entirely grammatical, the five simple and o- 
riginal qualities of style, considered as an object to 
the understanding, the imagination, the passions, and 
the ear, are perspicuity , vivacity, elegance, animation^ 
and music* 



CHAP. VL 



Of Perspicuity^ 



Of all the qualities above mentioned, the first and 
most essential is perspicuity^. Every speaker doth 
not propose to please the imagination, nor is every 
subject susceptible of those ornaments which conduce 
to this purpose. Much less is it the aim of every 
speech to agitate the passions. There are some occa- 
sions, therefore, on which vivacity, and many on 
which animation of style, are not necessary; nay, 
there are occasions on which the last especially would 



* Prima est eloquentise virtus perspicuitas. Quijnt. 
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be improper. But whatever be the ultimate inten- 
tion of the -otator, to inform, to convince, to please, 
to move, or to persuade, sitiU he must speak so as to be 
understood, or he speajc;s to no purpose. If he do 
not propose to convey certain sentiments into the 
minds of his hearers, by the aid of signs intelligible 
to them,' he may as i well declaim befote them in an 
imkno\frn , tongue. This prerogative the intellect has 
?ibovc alt the other faculties, that, whether it be or not 
immediately addressed by. the speaker, it must be re- 
garded by him either ^^Itiqaately or subordinately j ul- 
timately, when the dir^cj: purpose of the discourse is 
iafortoationj^.pr convicjtion ; subordinately, when the 
^od. is plesasji^e, e!».o|ti0n,,<^ persuasiouy . 

iliJHSjiE is, anotheif difference- also bet^'een perspicuiT 
tyilaJadtheO^olapt-mentiQned qualities, vivacity and 
aniftiatiQn, which, d^s^erves to be remarked; In a.disr 
coura^j whei?ein either pr both of these are requisite, it 
15 not.^ve^y/ sentence, that requires, or even admits 
them; ; bau. ^very sentence ought to be perspicuous* 
The effect of all the other qualities of style is lost with- 
out this. This being to the understanding what light 
is to tiJ>e eye^ ought to he diffused over the whole per- 
formance. In this respect it resembles gnimmatica,l 
purity, of .which I have already treated, but it is not 
in this respect only that it resembles it. Both are best 
illustrated by shewing tbe-difierent ways wherein they 
may be lost. It is for these reasons that, though per- 
spicuity be more properly a rhetorical than a gramma- 

A3. 
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tical quAlfty, I thought it b^tm To tadudtfe it m this 
book, which treiats of the foilktt^tiQns atid essfehtial ot 
Universal properties of elbcutibn, than to ckss it with 
thbse Which are piiiidy di^erfaftiiaxlve of particiUar 

styles. 

Indeed, if language Wfeiis tJaj^abie irf absohite per- 
fection, which it evidently is ttot ; if wotd^ and thi&]Bp 
could be rendered exact ^ccunteJpum to «ith other 5 
if every different thiwg iti naitUrfe had a di^tfeiit sym- 
bol by which it were exprfess«6d»; «nd fevery diflferenctB: 
in the relations of things had ^tbftre^i«litig diflfer6ff« 
in the combinations of words, j>urity lalbne would ^> 
cure perspicuity, or rather these VJm wottld entii^i^ 
coincide. To speak grammatically would, in that case, 
convey infallibly and perspicuouisfly the full ttieajmng 
of the speaker, if he had any Tueariitig, itko th^ K^ifd 
of every hearer who perfectly understands the •lift'- 
guage. There veould not be even a posfeiMiky of itife- 
take or doubt. But the case is widdy -diflfereJit mtfk 
all the languages that ever Were, ate, or will fee i^ the 
world. 

Grammatical purity, iii every tonglie, frottducetlt 
greatly to perspicuity, but it .will by ho means seciire 
it. A man may in respect of it spelak uhe^cceptibh- 
ably, and yet speak obscurely, or ambiguously ; aiTKi 
though we cannot say, that a nSan may speak proper- 
ly, and at the isame time spedk unintelligibly, yet this 
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last case &Us more naturally to be coiiskleTed as an of- 
fence against perspicuity, than as a violation of propric- 
ty. For, when the meaning is not discovered, the 
particular impropriety carnK^t be pointed out. . In the 
tinee difiercnt ways, thereifore, just now mentioned, 
perspicuity may be violated. 



SECT. L...Tbe Obscure. 

Part L...From Defect. 

This is the first ofience against perspicuity, and may 
arise from several causes. First, from some defect in 
the expression. Tliere are in all languages certain el- 
liptical expressions, which use hath established, and 
which, therefore, very rarely occasion darkness. When 
they do occasion it, they ought always to be avoided. 
Such ane, in Gredc and Latin, the frequent suppres- 
sion of the substantive verb, and of the possessive pro- 
nouns ; I was going to add, and of the personal pro- 
nouns also : but, on reflection, I am sensible, thstt, in 
the omission of them in the nominative, there is pro- 
perly no ellipsis, as the verb, by its inflection, actually 
expresses them. Accordingly, in these languages, the 
pronoun in the nominative is never rightly introduced, 
imless when it is emphatical. But the idiom of most 
modern tongues, English and French particularlyj will 

A 4 
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seldom admit such ellipsis ^. In Itdian and Spanish^ 
they are pretty frequentw 

• ■ • '. t 

CfrTEN, indeed, the affectation of conciseness, often 
the rapidity of thought natural to some writers, Turill 



* The French, I imagine, have gone to the other extreme. They 
require, in many instances, a repetition of pronomis, prepositions, 
and articles, which, as they add nothing to the perspicuity, must 
render the expression languid. There are some cases in which this 
repetition is consequential, on the very construction of their lan- 
guage. For example, we say properly in English, my father and 
mother \ because the possessive pronoun having no distinction of gen- 
der,* and so laving but one form, is alike applicable to both : the 
<case hieing different with them renders it necessary to follow a'dif- 
j^erent rule, and to say, mon pete et ma mere. But it is not to in- 
stances of this sort that the i:ul^ is limited. Custom with them hath 
extended it to innumerable cases, wherein there is no necessity from 
construction. With us it is enough to say, ** She was robbed of 
*** her cloibes andjeviels^ With them the pitposition and the pro- 
noun must both be repeated, de ses habiis et 4e sesjaiattx. Agaih, 
^rlth them it is )^ot^ sufficient to say, *^ The woman whom you know 
•' and [love ^^ but whom you know and whom you love-^^que vnus con* 
noi5i^%et que vous aimez* In like manner, the relatives in French 
must never be omitted, They often are in English', and when the 
omission occasions no obscurity, it is hot accounted improper. An 
expVessioil like this would in their tongue be intolerable : " You 

• •* art obliged to say and do all you can^"^ It must be---" to say and 
^ib do all that which ytu caU^'*-'^^ dire et de faire tout ce que 

• vous savex. But though, in several instances, the critics of that 
nation have refined on their language to excess, and by needless re- 
petitions have sometimes enervated the expression; their criticisms, 
when useful in assisting us to shun apy obscurity or ambiguity, ^%^ 
«crve to be adopted, 
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give rise to still more material defects in the expres-^ 
sion. Of these I shall produce ^ few examples : " He 
" is inspired," says an eminent writfer, " with a true 
" sense of that function^ yfhtn ghosen from a regard to 
" the interests of piety and virtue *." Sense in this" 
passage denotes aa inward feeling, or the impression 
which some sentiment makes upon the mind. Now a 
function cannot be a sentiment impressed or felt. The 
expression is therefore defective, and ought to have 
been, — " He is inspired with a true sense of the digni- 
" ty, ot of the importance cf that function."—^" You 
" ought to contemn all the wit in the world against 
" you f ." As the writer doth hot; intend to .signify 
that all the wit in the world is actually exferted against 
the persoil Whom he addresses, there is a defect in the 
expression^ though perhaps it will be thought charge- 
able with, redundancy at the same time. More plain* 
ly thus, " You ought to contemn all the wit thai can 
" be employed against you." — ^" He talks all the way 
-" up^stairs to a visit J." There is here also a faulty 
-omission, which, if it cannot be said to obscure the 
sense, doth at least withhold that light whereof it is 
susceptible. If the word visit ever meant person or 
people, there would be an ambiguity in the sentence, 
and we should imagine this the object talked to ; but 
as that cannot be the case, the expression is rather to 
be accounted lame, there being no verb i|i it with 
which the. words to a visit can be construed. More 

* Guardian, No. 13. f Ibidy No. 53. % Spcct, No. 2» 
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explicitly thus, " He talks all the "mcy as he ^mlks up 
** stairs to make a Tisit-" " Arbitraiy power," says an 
elegant writer, " Tlook upon as a greater evil than a- 
** narchy itsdf, as much as a savage is a happier state 
♦* of life than a slave at the oar *.** Neither savage 
nor slave can be denominated a state of life, though 
the states in which they live may properly be compa- 
red. " This courage among the adversaries of the 
** court," says the same writer in another piece, ^ was 
" inspired into them by various incidents, for every 
•* one of which, I think, the ministers, or, if that was 
^ the case, the minister alone, is to answer f ." fftbat 
was the case^ Pray, what is he supposing to have been 
jthe case ? To the relative that I can find no antece- 
' dent, and am left to guess that he means, if there wm 
but one minister. " When a man considers not only 
♦* an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
** life, his pretence to food itself at the mercy of others, 
•* he cannot but look upon himself in the state of the 
** dead, with his case thus much worse, that the last. 
♦♦ office is performed by his adversaries, instead of \m 
♦* friends ^." There is a double ellipsis in this sentence. 
, You must first supply as being before the words at the 
mercy ^ and insert as before in the state of the dead. 
** I beg of you," says Steele, " never let the glory of 
** our nation, who made France tremble, and yet has 



* StEOitiments of a Church of England Man. 
f £r«e Thoughts cm the PxefiCAt ^iJiSA ^ Afiak^ 
I Spectator, No. 456. T, 
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*' thi; getitteness m be unable to b^r opposition from 
** the meanest «f his own ooimttymeii, be calumniated 
'" in so impudent a nianner, as in the insinuation that 
" he affected a perpetual dictatorship *," At first read- 
iJig, owe is at a loss to find, an antecedent to the pro- 
ntmmwbD^ bn, and b^. On reflection, one discoten 
t3»t the phrase the ghry ef^wr nation is figurative, and 
denotes a certain iUustitom personage. Hie trope is 
ratbef Vyo adventuttms, \vithont dc»ne softemng clause, 
ta 6ttit the Micim of our tongue. The sense would have 
appeared iflamediat^y, had he said, " Never hit the 
*• man, who may jutstly be styled the glory <rf our na* 
«tion •• 

The instances now given will ^suffice to specify the 
obscurities in style which arise from deficiency. The 
same evil Yftay also be occasioned by excess. But as 
this almost invariably offends against vivacity, and <mi- 
ly sometimes produceth darkness, there will be a more 
proper occasion of considering it afterwards. Another 
cause of obscurity is a bad choice of words.. When it 
is this alone which renders the sentence obscure, there 
is always ground for the charge of in^propriety, which 
hatTi been discussed already. 

Part II,...Ftom bad Arrangement, 

Anoth^ sm»ce trf obscurity is a bad arrangement 
pf the words. In this case, the construction is not 
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aufSciently ckar. One often, on first hearing the sen- 
tence, imagines, from the turn of it, that it ought to 
be construed one way, and, on reflectiofi, finds that 
he must construe it another way. Of this, which is 
a/blemish too common even in the style of our best 
writers, I shall produce a few exaitiples': " It contain* 
** ed,'* says Swift, " a warrant for conducting me and 
" my retinue to Traldragdubb.or Trildrogdrib, for it 
" it is pronounced both ways, as near as I can remem-f 
^' htx^ by a party t>f ten horse "^T Tfee words, by a 
party qften borie^ tnust be cbnstrued with the parti- 
ciple conductirig^ but they are placed so far from this 
word, and so near the verb pronounced^ that at first 
they suggest a meaning perfectly ludicrous. " I had 
V several meq- died in my ship o/* calentures f ." • The 
The prepositK)n of must be construed with the verb 
died, and not^ as the first appearance would suggest, 
5vkh the noun .ship immediately . preceding. More 
clearly thus: " 1 had several men in my ship who 
V, died of calentures." I shall remark, by the way, 
that though the relatives who and which may, agree* 
ably to the English idiom, be sometimes omitted in 
the oblique cases, to omit them in the. nominative, as 
in the passage last quoted, almost always gives a 
maimed appearance to the expression. " I perceived 
" it had been scowered witlf half an eye f." The si- 
tuation of the last phrase, which is besides a very bad 
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one, is liable to the same exception. "' 1 have hopes 
" that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies in 
** wbt)S€ behalf be engages bim, cast kind looks and 
" wishes of success at their champion, he will have 
" some shame *." It is impossible not to imagine, on 
hearing the first part of the sentence, that Will is ta 

confront all the ladies , though afterwards we find 

it necessary to construe this clause with the following 
verb. This confusion is removed at once, by repeat- 
ing the adverb- wben, thus : ** I have hopes that when 
"Will ^confronts him, and when all the ladies cast 
•* kind looks. " The subsequent sentence is li- 
able to the same exception : " He advanced against 
** the fierce ancient, imitating his address, his pace 
** and career, as well as the vigour of bis borse, and 
" his own skill would allow f ." The clause, as well 
as the vigour of bis borse^ appears at first to belong to 
the former part of the sentence, and is afterwards 
found to belong to the latter. In all the above in- 
/Stances of bad arrangement, there is what maybe 
justly termed a constructive ambiguity ; that is, the 
words are so disposed in point of order, as would ren* 
der them really ambiguous, if, in, that construction 
"which the expression first suggests, any meaning were 
exhibited. As this is not the case, the faulty order 
of the words cannot properly be considered, as render* 
ing the sentence ambiguous, but obscure. 



* Spectator, No. 2Q. f Battle of the Books. 
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It may indeed be argued, that, in these and the 
like examples, the least leflcction in the reader' will 
quickly remove the obscurity. But why is there any 
obscurity to be removed ? . O why does the writer 
require more attention from the reader, or the speak- 
er from the hearer, than is absolutely necessary ? It 
ought to be remembered, that whatever application 
we must give to the words, is, in feet, so much de- 
ducted from what we owe to the sentiments. Be-, 
sides, the effort that is exerted in a very close atten- 
tion to the language^ always weakens the e^ct which 
the thoughts were intended to produce in the mind. 
" By perspicuity," as Quintilian justly observes, ** care 
** is taken, not that the hearer may understand, if he 
" will ; but that he must understand, whether he will 
" or not *,'* Perspicuity originally and properly im- 
plies transparencyy such as may be ascribed to air, 
glass, water, or any other medium, through which 
material objects are viewed. From this original and 
proper sense it hath been metaphorically applied to 
language, this being, as it were, the medium, through 
which we perceive the notions and sentiments of 
a speaker. Now, in corporeal things, if the me- 
dium through which we look at any object be per- 
fectly transparent, our whole attention is fixed on the 
object J we are scarce sensible that there is a medium 

* Non ut bteUigerc possit, sed ne omniao possit hon intclligcrc 
curandum. Inst. Lib. >dii. Cap. 2. 
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which intervenes, and ean hardly be said to perceive 
it. But if there be any fiaw in the medium, if we see 
through it but dimly, if the object be imperfectly re- 
presented, or if we know it to be misrepresent- 
ed, our attention is immediately taken oiF the ob- 
ject, to die medium. We are then desirous to dii5- 
cover the cause, either of the dim and confused repre- 
sentation, or of the misrepresentation of things which 
it exhibits, that so the defect in vision may be suppli- 
ed by judgment. The case of language is- precisely 
similar. A discourse, then, excels in perspicuity, 
when the subject engrosses the attention of the hear- 
er, and the diction is so little minded by him, that he 
can scarce be «aid tp be conscious that it is through 
this medium he sees in(o the speaker's thoughts. Oa 
the ccmtrary, the least obscurity, ambiguity, or con- 
fusion in the style,, instantly removes the attenticMi 
from the sentiment to the expression, and the hearer 
endeavours, J)y the aid of reflection, to correct the 
^imperfections of the speaker's language. 

So much for obviating the objections which are fre- 
quently raised against such remarks as I have already 
made, and shall probably hereafter make, £^a the sah^ 
ject of language. The elements which enter into the 
composition of the hugest bodies are subtile and in- 
considerable. The rudiments of every art and science 
.exhibit at first,, to a learner, the appearance of little- 
ness and insignificancy. And it is by attending ta» 
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such reflections, as to a superficial observer would ap- 
pear minute and hypercritical, that language must be 
improved, and eloquence perfected *. 

' I RETURN to the causes of obscurity, and shall only 
further observe, concerning the effect of bad arrange- 
ment, that it generally obscures the sense, even when 
it doth not, as in the preceding instances, suggest a 
wrong construction. Of this the following will suffice 
for an example : " The young man did not want n^tu- 
** ral talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
" who affected being a fine gentleman so unmerciful- 
" ly, that he could not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
" quent mention of one^ who was his son, growing in- 
** to manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay 
" world f .*' It is not easy to disentangle the con- 
struction of this sentence. One is at a loss at first to 
find any accusative to the active verb endure; on fur- 
ther examination it is discovered to have two, the 
word mention^ and the word one^ Which is here close-r 
ly combined with the preposition of^ and iftakes the 
regimen of the noun mention.. I might observe also 
the vile application of the word unmercifully. This, 
together with the irregularity of the reference, and 
the intricacy cf the whole, renders the passage under 
consideration, one of those which may, with equal 

* The maxim, Natura se potisiimum frodit in minimis^ is no^ 
Tpnfincd to physiology, 
f Spect, Nq. 496. T, 
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justice, be ranked under solecism^ impropriety^ obscun 
rity, ox inelegance. 

Part II I,.., From using the same word in different senses. 

Another source of obscurity, is when the same 
word is in the same sentence used in different senses. 
This error is exemplified in the following quotation : 
** That he should be in earnest it is hard to conceive; 
^* since any reasons of doubt, which he might have in 
** this case, would have been reasons of doubt in the 
" case of other men, who may give more^ but cannot 
" give more evident^ signs of thought than their fel- 
" low-creatures *" This errs alike against perspicui- 
ty and elegance ; the word more is first an adjective, 
the comparative of manyy in an instant it is an ad- 
verb, and the sign of the comparative degree. As 
the reader is not apprised of this, the sentence must 
appear to him, on the first glance, a flat contradic- 
tion. Perspicuously either thus, " who may give more 

" numerous^ but cannot give more evident signs ^,'* 

or thus, " who may give more^ but cannot give clear^ 
** er signs." It is but seldom that the same pro- 
noun can be used twice or pftener in the same sen- 
tence, in reference to different things, without dark- 
ening the expression. It is necessary to observe here, 
that the signification of the personal, as well as of the 
relative pronouns, and even of the adverbs of place 



* Bolinb. Ph. Es. i. Sect. 9. 
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and time, must be determined by the things to which 
thej relate. To use them, therefore, with reference 
to different things, is in effect to employ the same 
word in different senses ; which, when it occurs in the 
same sentence, or in sentenced closely connected, is 
rarely found entirely compatible with perspicuity. 
Of this I shall give some examples. " One may have 
" an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
** knowledge of the matter before him, which may 
** naturally produce some motions of his head and 
" b6dy, which might become the bench better than 
" the bar *." The pronoun which is here thrice used 
in three several senses ; and it must require reflection 
to discover, that the first denotes an air^ the second 
sufficiency and knowledge^ and the third motions of the 
head and body. Such is the use of the pronouns those 
and who in the following sentence of the same writer : 
" The sharks, who prey upon tbe inadvertency of 
** young heirs, are more pardonable than those^ who 
" trespass upon the good opinion of tbose^ who treat 
" with them upon the foot of choice and respect f ." 
The same fault here renders a very short sentence at 
once obscure, inelegant, and unmusical. The like 
use of the pronoun they in the following sentence, al- 
most dcc^ions an ambiguity : " They were persons of 
" such moderate intellects, even before they were im- 
" paired by their passion J."-^The use made of the 
pronoun it in the example subjoined, is liable to the 



* Guardian, No. 13. f lb. No. 73. J Spect. No. 30. 
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same exception : " If it were spoken with never so 
" great skill in the actor^ the manner of uttering that 
" sentence could have nothing in , ?>, which could 
" strike any but people of the greatest humanity, nay, 
" people elegant and skilful in observations upon it ^." 
To the preceding examples I shall add one, wherein 
the adverb when^ by being used in the same manner, 
occasions some obscurity : " He is inspired with a true 
" sense of that function, when cho^n from a regard 
" to the interests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of 
" whatever men call great in a transitory being, when 
" it comes in competition with what is unchangeable 
" and eternal f ." 

Part IV, From an uncertain reference in pronouns and reia^ 

tives* 

A CAUSE of obscurity also arising from the use of 
pronouns and relatives, is when it doth not appear at 
first to what they refer. Of this fault I shall give the 
three following instances : " There are other exam- 
" pies," says Bolingbroke, " of the same kind, which 
" cannot be brought without the utmost horror, be- 
" cause in them it is supposed impiously, against prin- 
." ciples as self-evident as any of those necessary truths, 
" which are such of all knowledge, that Yhe supreme 
" Being commands by one law, what he forbids by 
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** another *." It is not so clear as it ought to be, 
what is the antecedent to such. Another from the 
same author, " The laws of Nature are truly what my 
" Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Ci- 
" vil laws are always imperfect, and often false de- 
" ductions from them^ or applications^ of them; nay, 
*.* they stand in many instances in direct opposition to 
" them f ." It is not quite obvious, on the first read- 
ing, that the pronoun them in this passage doth al- 
ways refer to the laws of Nature, and they to civil 
laws. " When a man considers the state of his own 
" mind, about which every member of the Christian 
" world is 'supposed at this time to be employed, he 
" will find that the best defence against vice, is prc- 
" serving the worthiest part of his own spirit pure 
" from any great offence against it |." It must be 
owned that the darkness of this sentence is not to be 
imputed solely to the pronoun. 

Fart V. From too artificial a structure of the 
sentence. 

Another cause of obscurity is when the structure 
of the sentence is too much complicated, or too artifi- 
cial ; or when the sense is too long suspended by par- 
entheses. Some critics have been so strongly per- 
suaded of the bad effect of parentheses on perspicuity, 
as to think they ought to be discarded altogether. 

* Bolingb. Phil. Fr. 30. f Phil. Fr. 9. % Guardian, No. 19. 
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But this, I imagine, is also an extreme. If the pa- 
renthesis be short, and if it be introduced in a proper 
place, it will not in the least hurt the clearness, and 
may add both to the vivacity and to the energy of 
the sentence. Others again, have carried their dis-' 
like to the parenthesis only so far as to lay aside the 
hooks by which it is commonly distinguished, and to 
use commas in their place. But this is not avoiding 
the fault, if it be a fault, it is only endeavouring to 
commit it so as to escape discovery, and may there- 
fore be more justly denominated a corruption in writ- 
ing than an improvement. Punctuation, it will rea- 
dily be acknowledged, is of considerable assistance to 
the reading and pronunciation. No part of a sen- 
tence requires to be distinguished by the manner of 
pronouncing it, more than a parenthesis ; and conse- 
quently, no part of a sentence ought to» be more 
distinctly marked in the pointing. 



Part VI, From technical terms. 

Another source of darkness in composing, is the in • 
judicious introduction of technical words and phrases, 
as in the following passage : 

Tacjc to the larboard, and stand. ofF to sea, 
Veer starboard sea and land ■ — *. 

* Dryden's iEncid. 
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What an absurd profusion, in an epic poem too, of 
terms which scarce any but seamen understand ! In 
strict propriety, technical words should not be con- 
sidered as belonging to the language ; because not in 
current use, nor understood by the generality even of 
readers. They are but the peculiar dialect of a par- 
ticular class. When those of that class only are ad- 
dressed; as in treatises on the principles of their art, it 
is admitted, that the use of such terms may be not 
only convenient, but even necessary. It is allowa- 
ble also in ridicule, if used sparingly, as in comedy 
and romance. 

Part FIL.^From long Sentences. 

The last cause of obscurity I shall take notice of, is 
very long sentences. This rarely fails to be conjoin- 
ed with some of the other faults before mentioned. 
The two subsequent quotations from two eminent 
writers, will serve sufficiently to exemplify more than 
one of them. The first is from Bolingbroke's Philo- 
sophy : " If we are so, contrary to all appearances 
" (for they denote plainly one single system, all the 
" parts of which are so intimately cc«inected, and de- 
" pendent one on another, that the whole begins, pro- 
" ceeds, and ends together) this union of a body and 
" a soul must be magical indeed, as Doctor Cudworth 
" calls it, so magical, that the hypothesis serves to no 
" purpose in philosophy, whatever it may do in theo- 
" logy ; and is still less comprehensible, than the, hy- 
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" pothesis which assumes, that although our idea of 
" thought be not iiijcluded in the idea of matter or 
^ body, a$ the idea of figure is, for instance, in that of 
** limited extension ; yet the faculty of thinking, ia 
" all the modes of thought, may haye been superadded 
** by Omnipotence, to certain systems of matter : 
" which it is not less than blasphemy to deny ; though 
** divines and philosophers, who deny it in terms, may 
" be cited ; and which, whether it be true or no, will 
" never be proved false by a little metaphysical jar- 
" gon about essences, and attributes, and modes *." 
The other quotation is from Swift's letter to the Lord 
High Treasurer, containing a proposal for correcting, 
improving, and ascertaining the English tongue : " To 
" Jbis succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
" the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and 
** morals, fell to corrupt (Hir language, (which last was 
" not like to be much improved by those who at that 
^* time made up the court of king Charles the Second j 
" either such who had followed him in his banish- 
"raentj or who had been altogether conversant in 
*' the dialect of those fanatic times ; or young men 
^* who had been educated in the same company) so 
" that the court (which used to be the standard of 
** propriety and correctness of speech) was then (and, 
" I think, hath ever since continued) the worst 
" school in England for that accomplishment ; and so 
" will remain, till better care be taken in the educa- 
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" tion of our young nobility, that they may set out in- 
" to the world with some foundation of literature, in 
" order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.** 
There are, indeed, cases in which even a long period 
will not create obscurity. When this happens, it may 
almost always be remarked, that all the principal 
members of the period are similar in their structure, 
and would constitute so many distinct sentences, if 
ihey were not united by their reference to some com-^ 
mpn clause in the beginning or the end, 



SECT. IL^.Tbe double MeAning. 

It was observed, that perspicuity might be violate, 
ed, not only by obscurity, but also by double mean- 
ing. The fault in this case is not that the sentence 
conveys darkly or imperfectly the author's meaning, 
but that it conveys also some other meaning, which is 
not the author's. His words are susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. When this happens, it is al- 
ways occasioned, either by using some expression 
which is equivocal ; that is, hath more meanings than 
one affixed to it ; or, by ranging the words in such an 
order, that the construction is rendered equivocal, or 
made to exhibit different senses. To the former, for 
clhtinction's sake, 1 shall assign the name of equivoca- 
tion ; to the latter, I shall appropriate that of ambi* 
guity. 
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Part L . . .Equivocation^ 

I BEGIN with the first. When the Word equivoca- 
tion denotes, as in common language it generally de- 
notes, the use of an equivocal word or phrase, or other 
ambiguity, with an intention to deceive, it doth not 
differ essentially from a lie. This offence falls under 
the reproof of the moralist, not the censure of the rhe- 
torician. Again, when the word denotes, as agree- 
ably to etymology it may denote, that exercise of wit 
which consists in the playful use of any term or phrase 
in different senses, and is denominated />z/;7, it is amen- 
able indeed to the tribunal of criticism, but cannot be 
regarded as a violation of the laws of perspicuity. It 
is neither with the liar nor with the punster that I am 
concerned at present. The only species of equivoca- 
tion that comes under reprehension here, is that which 
takes place, when an author undesignedly employs an 
expression susceptible of a sense different from the 
sense he intends to convey by it. 

In order to avoid this fault, no writer or speaker 
can think of disusing all the homonymous terms of 
the language, or all such as have more than one sig- 
nification. To attempt this in any tongue, ancient or 
modern, would be to attempt the annihilation of the 
greater part of the language ; for, in every language, 
the words strictly univocal will be found to be the 
»mallet number, But it must be admitted, as a rule 
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in elocution, that equivocal terms ought ever to be 
avoided, unless where their connexion with the other 
words of the sentence instantly ascertains the mean- 
ing. This, indeed, the connexion is often so capable 
of effecting, that the hearer will never reflect that the 
word is equivocal, the true sense being the only sense 
which the expression suggests to his mind. Thus the 
word pound signifies both the sum of twenty sbilliuj^s 
sterling, and the weight of sixteen ounces averdupois^ 
Now, if you should tell me, that you rent a house at 
fifty pounds, or that you have bought fifty pounds of 
meat in the market, the idea of weight will never pre^ 
sent itself to my mind in the one case, or the idea of 
money in the other. But it frequently happens^ 
through the inadvertency of writers, that this connect- 
ed words in the sentence do not immediately ascertaia 
the sense of the equivocal term. And though an in- 
telligent reader may easily find the sense on reflection, 
and, with the aid of the context, we may lay it down 
as a maxim, that an author always offends against per^- 
spicuity, when his style requires that reflection from 
his reader. But I shall proceed to illustrate, by exam- 
ples, the feult of which I am treating. An equivoca- 
tion, then, may lie either in a single word or jn a 
phrase. 

As to the former, there is scarce any of the parts 
of speech, in which you will not find equivocal terms. 
To begin with particles ; the preposition of denotes 
sometimes the reJation which any .affecticMj bears to 
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its subject ; that is, the person whose affection it is ; 
sometimes the relation which it bears to its object. 
Hence this expression of the apostle hath been ob- 
served to be equivocal : " I am persuaded that neither 
" death nor life — shall be able to separate us from the 
** love of God *." By the love of God, say interpre- 
ters, may be understood, either God's love to us, or our 
love to God. It is remarkable, that the genitive case 
in the ancient languages, and the prepositions corre- 
sponding to that case in the modem languages, arc 
alike susceptible of this double meaning. Only, as to , 
our own language, we may observe in passing, that of 
late the preposition of is more commonly put befc»:e 
the subject, and to before the object of the passion. 
But this is not the only way in which the preposition 
qf may be equivocal. As it sometimes denotes the^ 
relation of the effect to the cause, sometimes that gf 
the accident to the subject, from this duplicity of sig- 
nification, there will also, in certain circumstances, 
arise a double sense. You have an example in these 
words of Swift : " A little .after the reformation of 
" Luther f."— it may indeed be doubted, whether 
this should not rather be called an impropriety, since 
the reformation of a man will suggest much more 
readily a change wrought on the man, than a change 
wrought hy him. And the former of these senses it 
could not more readily suggest, if the expression in 
that sense were not more conformable to use. 
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My next instance shall be in the conjunctions : 
^* They were both much more ancient among the Per- 
*' sians than Zoroaster or Zerdusht *•" The or here 
is equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to synony- 
mous words, or as a disjunctive of different things. If, 
therefore, the reader should not know that Zoroaster 
and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will mistake 
the sense. In coupling appellatives, there is not the 
same hazard, it being generally manifest to those 
who know the language, whether the words coupled 
have the same signification. If, nevertheless, in any 
case it should be doubtful, an attention to the ensu- 
ing rules may have its utility. If the first noun fol- 
lows an article, or a preposition, or both, the article 
or the preposition, or both, should be repeated before 
^ the second, when the two nouns are intended to de- 
note different things; and should not be repeated, 
when they are intended to denote the same thing. 
If there be neither article nor preposition before the 
first, and if it be the intention of the writer to use 
the particle or disjunctively, let the first noun be pre- 
ceded by either, which will infellibly ascertain the 
meaning. On the contrary, if, in such a dubious 
case, it be his desjgn to use the particle as a copula- 
tive to synonymous words, the piece will rarely sus- 
tain a material injury, by his omitting both the con- 
junction and the synonymo. 
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The following is an example in the pronouns : 
" She united the great body of the people in her and 
" their common interest *." The word her may be ci* 
ther the possessive pronoun, or the accusative case of 
the personal pronoun. A very small alteration in the 
order totally removes the doubt. Say ** in their and 
" her common interest." The word her thus connec- 
ted, can be only the possessive, as the author doubt- 
less intended it should be, in the passage quoted. 

An example in substantives : " Your majesty has 
" last all hopes of any future excises by their consump- 
" tion f ." The word consumption has both an active 
sense and a passive. It means either the act of con- 
suming, or the state of being consumed. Clearly 
thus : " Your majesty has lost all hopes of levying 
" any future excises on what they shall consume.'* 

In adjectives : " As for such animals as are mortal or 
" noxious, we have a right to destroy them J." Here 
the false sense is suggested more readily than the true. 
The word mortal^ therefore, in this sentence, might 
justly be considered as improper; for though it some- 
times means destructive, or causing death, it is then 
almost invariably joined with some noun expressive 
of hurt or danger. Thus we say, a mortal poison^ a 
mortal woimd^ a mortal disease, or a mortal enemy ; 
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but the phrases mortal creature^ mortal animal^ or mor^ 
tal man, are always understood to imply creature, ani- 
mal, or man, liable to death. 

In verbs : " The next refuge was to say, it was 
" overlooked by one man, and many passages wholly 
" written by another %'' The word overlooked some- 
times signifies revised, and scMnetimes neglected. As 
it seems to be in the former sense that this participle 
is used here, the word revised ought to have been 
preferred. Another instance in verbs : " I have fur- 
" nished the house exactly according to your fancj, 
" or, if you please, my own ; for I have long since 
" learnt to like nothing but what you do §." The 
word do in this passage may be either the auxiliary, 
or, as it might be termed, the supplementary verb, 
and be intended only to supersede the repetition of 
the verb like ; or it may be the simple active verb, 
which answers to the Latin facerCy and the French 
fitire. 

In the next quotation the homonymous term may 
be either an adjective or an adverb, and admits a dif- 
ferent sense in each acceptation : 

Not only Jesuits can equivocate *. 

If the word only is here an adverb, the sense is, " To 
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** dquivocate is not the only thing that Jesuits can do." 
This interpretation, though not the author's meaning, 
suits the construction much better. A very small 
alteration in the order gives a proper and unequivocal, 
though a prosaic expression of this sense : " Jesuits can 
** not only equivocate.'*— —Agaui, if the word only 
is here an adjective (and this doubtless is the author's 
intention), the sense is, " Jesuits are not the only per- 
** sons who can equivocate." But this interpretation 
srats ill the composition of the sentence. The only 
other instance of this error in single words I shall pro- 
duce, is one in which, on the first glance, there ap- 
pears room to doubt whether a particular terni ought 
to be understood literally or metaphorically. The 
word handled in the following passage will illustrate 
what I mean : " Thus much I thought fit to premise, 
" before I resume the subject, which 1 have already 
** handled^ I mean the naked bosoms of our British 
" ladies *." Sometimes, indeed, a thing like this 
may be said archly and of design, in which case it 
falls not under this animadversion. 

It was remarked above, that there are not only 
equivocal words in pur language, but equivocal phrases. 
Not the least y and not the smallest^ are of this kind. 
They arc sometimes made to imply not any ; as though 
one should say, not even the least, not so much as the 
smallest ; and sometimes again to signify a very great ^ 

* Guardian, No. n6« 
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as though it were expressed in this manner, far from 
being the least or smallest. Thus they are susceptible 
of two significations that are not only different, but 
contrary. We have an instance in the following pas- 
sage : " Your character of universal guardian, joined 
" to the concern you ought to have for the cause of 
" virtue and religion, assure me, you will not think 
" that clergymen, when injured, have the least right 
" to your protection f ." This sentence hath also the 
disadvantage taken notice of in some of the preceding 
quotations, that the sense not intended by the writer 
occurs to the reader much more readily than the au- 
thor's real meaning. Nothing less than is another 
phrase which, like the two former, is susceptible of 
opposite interpretations. Thus, ** He aimed at nothing 
^' less than the crown," may denote either, " Nothing 
" was less aimed at by him than the crown ;" or^ 
" Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy his am- 
*' bition." All such phrases ought to be totally laid 
aside. The expression will have mercy is equivocal 
in the following passage of the vulgar translation of 
the Bible : " I will have mercy ^ and not sacrifice *." 
The expression commonly denotes, " I will exercise 
** mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to sig- 
nify " I require others to exercise it." The sentiment, 
therefore, ought to have been rendered here, as we 
find it expressed in the prophetical book alluded to, 
** I desire mercy and not sacrifice f ." When the; 
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phrase in question happens to be followed by the pre- 
position on or upon before the object, there is nothing 
equivocal in it, the sensfe being ascert^ned by the 
connection. 

So much for equivocal words and phrases. 



Part II. Ambiguity. 

I COME now to consider that species oi double fnean-- 
ing which ariseth, not from the use of equivocal terms, 
but solely from the construction, and which I therefore 
distinguished by the name of ambiguity. This of all 
the faults against perspicuity, it is in all lartguages 
the most difficult to avoid. There is not one of the 
parts of speech which may not be so placed, as that, 
Agreeably to the rules of grammar, it may be constru- 
ed with different parts of the sentence, and by con- 
sequence made to exhibit different senses. Besides, 
a writer intent upon his subject, is less apt to advert 
to those imperfections in his style which bccasion am- 
biguity than to any other. As no term or phrase he 
employs, doth of itself suggest the false meaning, a 
manner of construing his words different from that 
which is expressive of his sentiment, will not so readi- 
ly occur to his thoughts ; and yet this erroneous man- 
ner of construing them, may be the most obvious to 
the reader. I shall give examples of ambiguities in 
most of the parts of speech, beginning with the pro- 
nouns. 

Vol. IL C 
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As the significaticHi of the pronouns (which by, 
themselves express ortly som« relation) is ascertaitied 
merely by the antecedent to which they refer, the 
greatest care must be taken, if we would express our- 
selves perspicuously, that the reference be unques- 
tionable* Yet the greatest care on this article will 
not always he effectual. There are no rules which 
either have been, or, I suspect, can be devised in any 
language, that will in all circumstances fix the rela- 
tions of the pronouns in such a manner as to prevent 
ambiguity altogether. I shall instance first in the 
pronoun who^ begging that the reader will observe 
its application in the two following sentences : " Solo- 
" mon the eon of Bavid, who built the temple of Jeru- 
** salem, was the richest monarch that ever reigned o- 
*' vcr the people of God," and " Solomon the son of 
" David who was persecuted by Saul, wgs the richest 
** monarch — ^*- In these two sentences, the who is si- 
milarly situated ; yet, in the former, it relates to the 
person first mentioned ; in the latter, to the second. 
But this relation to the one or to the other, it would 
be impossible for any reader to discover, who had 
not some previous knowledge of the history of those 
kings. . In «uch cases, therefore, it is better to give 
another turn to the sentence. Instead of the first, 
one might say, "Solomon the son of David, and the 
" builder of the temple of Jerusalem, was the rich- 

",est monarch/'^-' The conjunction and makes the 

following words relate entirely to Solomon, as nothing 
had been affirmed concerning David. It is iqore 
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difficult to av6id the aml^guity iivthe other instance, 
without sidoptiiig some circumlocution which will flat^ 
ten the expression. In the style that prevailed m 
this island about two centuries ago, they would hav« 
escaped the ambiguous construction in some such way 
as this, " Solomon, the son of David, even of him 

"whom Saul persecuted, was the richest "But 

this phraseology has to modern ears, I know not what 
air of formality that renders it intolerable. Better 
thus, *^ Solomon, whose fiither David was persecuted 

** by Saul, was the richest /' The fblbwing quo^ 

tation exhibits a triple sense, arising from the same 
cause, the indeterininate use of the relative : 

Such were the centaurs of Ixion's raci? 
Who a bright cloud for Juno did cijabrace *, 

Was it the centaurs^ or Ixion^ or his race^ that cm- 
braced the cloud ? I cann<>t help obseFving further ot? 
this passage, that the relative ought grammatically, 
for a reason to be Assigned afterwards, rather to refer 
to centaurs than to either of the. other two, and least 
pf all to Ixiqn^ to which it was intended to refer f. 



f Denh;un^s Progress of learning* 
* Let it not be imagined th^t in this particular our tongue ha$ 
the disadvantage of other languages. The sam« diiEcultyi as far a^ 
my acquaintance with them reaches, affects them all j and even 
some modem tongues in a higher degree than ours? In English, 
GAe is ncter at a loss to discover whether the reference be to per- 
son^ or to things. In French and Italian the ezpres^n is often 
ambiguous in thi^ respect also. In a Frenpn devotions^l bgok I 
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But there is often an ambiguity in the relatives wbo^ 
which, thai, whose, and whom, even \Vhen there can 
be no doubt in regard to the antecedent. This arises 
from the different ways wherein the latter is aflfected 
by the former. To express myself in the language of 
grammarians, these pronouns are sometimes explica- 
tive, sometimes determinative. They are explicative, 
when they serve merely for the illustration of the sub- 
ject, by pointing out either some property or some cir- 
cumstance belonging to it, leaving it, however, to be 
understood in its full extent. Of this kind are the fol- 
lowing examples : " Man, who is born of woman, is 
" of few days and full of trouble." " Godliness, which 
" with contentment is great gain, has the promise both 
" of the present life and of the future." The clause, 
" who is bom of woman," in the first example, and 
"which with contentment is great gain" in the second, 
point to certain properties in the antecedents, but do 



find this piojis admonition :— " Conservez vous dansPamour deDieu, 
qui peut vous garantir de toute chute." I ask whether the antecedent 
here be I'^atnour or Dieu, since the relative qui is of such extensive 
import as to be applicable to either. The expression would be e- 
qually ambiguous in Italian, " Conservatevi nelP amour di Dio, che 
" vi puo conservare senza intoppo " In English, according to the 
present use, there would be no ambiguity in the expression. If the 
author meant to ascribe this energy to the devout affection itself, 
he would say, " Keep yourselves in the love of God, ^hich can 
■•* preserve you from falling j" if to God, the great object of our 
love, he would say, " who can preserve you."— This convenient 
distinction was not, however, uniformly observed with us till about 
the middle of the last century. 
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not restrain their signification. For, should we omit 
these clauses altogether, we could say with equal truth, 
" Man is of few days and full of trouble." " Godli- 
** ness has the promise both of the present life and of 
" the future." On the other hand, these pronouns are 
determinative, when they are employed to limit the 
import of the antecedent, as in these instances : " The 
** man that endureth to the end, shall be saved." " The 
" remorse, which issues in reformation, is true repent- 
" ance." Each of the relatives here confines the sig- 
nification of its antecedent to such only as are posses- 
sed of the qualification mentioned. For it is not af- . 
firmed of every man that he shall be saved ; nor of 
all remorse, that it is true repentance. 

From comparing the above examples, it may be^ 
fairly collected, that with us the definite article is of 
great use for discriminating the explicative sense from 
the determinative. In the first case it is rarely used, 
in the second it ought never to be omitted, unless 
when something still more definitive, such as a demon- 
strative pronoun, supplies its place *. The following 



♦ In this respect the articles are more subser^eiit to perspicuity 
ta our tongue than in many others. In French, a writer must give 
the article* indiscriminately in all the instances above specified. 
Thus, '* L'homme, qui est ne de la fcmme, \\t tres-peu de terns, 
*' et il est rempli de miseres 5 and " L'homme, qui pcrseverera jus- 
" qu' ^ la fin, sera sauve." In like manner, " La piete, qui jointe a- 
** vcc le contentemcnt est un graAd gain, a les promesscs do la vie 
*' presfcnt€, «t de cclle qui est ^ venir j" and " Le rembrs, 'qui a- 
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j)ae8age.i8 faulty in this respect : " I know that edi 
^S words wbicb are signs of complex ideas, furnish mat* 
" ter of mistake and cavil f ." . As words^ the antece- 
dent, has neither the article nor a demonstrative pro^ 
houn to connect it with the subsequent relative, it 
would seem that the clause, " which ar€i signs of com* 
" plex ideas," were merely explicative, and that the 
subject words were to be understood in the utmost la- 
titude. This could not be the writer's sense, as it 
would be absurd to affirm of all words, that they are 
signs of complejt ideas* He ought therefore to have 
said either, " I know that all^A^ "words wbicb are signs 

" of complex ideas," or, " I know that all ^bose 

** words wbicb are signs — ^" Either of these ways 
makes the clause beginning with the relative seirve to 
limit the import of the antecedent. 

There are certain cases, it must be owned, where- 
in the antecedent would require the article, even though 
the relative were intended solely for explication, as iii 
these words of the psalmist : " My goodness extendeth 
*' not to thee ; but io the saints, and to the excellent 
" ones, m whom is all my delight *." The last clau§e 
is probably nof restrictive, the words saifUs and excel- 



sxgatssmsssss^lfs 



** boutit ^ la reformation, est le vrai repentir." The like indis- 
tinctness will be found to obtain in Italian and some otber modern 
languages, and arises, in a great measure, from their giving the ar- 
ticle almost invariably to abstracts. 

f Eolingbroke^s Dissertation on Partiies, Let. I2* 
* Psalm xvi'. 2, 3. " 
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kfU ones neceasarily requiring the article* Now, when 
such antecedents are followe4 by a determinative, they 
ought, for distinction's sake, to be attended with the 

diemonstrative pronoun, as thus, ♦* but to those 

" saints, attd to thost excellent ones in wbom^^ 

Through not attending to this circumstance, the 
translators of the Bible have rendered the following 
passage ambiguous, even in regard to the antecedent : 
" There stood by me this night the angel of God, whose 
" I am, and whom I serve f /' The relatives here whos0 
and whom refer more regularly to angel than to God^ 
This, however, is not agreeable to the sense of th^ 
Apostle. The words, therefore, ought to have been 
translate " — an angel of the God," or, *- — of- that 
" God, whose I am, and whom I $erve J." For though 
the term god in strict propriety can be applied only to 
one, and may therefore be thoiiught to stand on the 
same fixiting with proper name*,* it is, in the comnjon 
way of using it, an appellative, and foUows the con- 
struction of appellatives, I"hu^ we $ay^ " thf God c£ 
" Abraham," " the God of armies." Besides, Paul in tjie 
passage quoted was speaking to heathens ; and i)m cir^ 
pumstance gives an additional propriety tp the article, 

FofflL an instance of ambiguity in the construction of 
the pronoun his^ I shall borrow an example frx^m a 
Fi^encb grammarian* ; for though an equivocal word 

f Acts xxvii. 23. t AyycX^ rv Qnr, Wfifiu tuu it AWl^fiuK*. 
* Buffier. 

C4 
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can rarely be translated by an equivocal word, it is 
very easy, when two languages have a considerable 
degree of similarity in their structure and analogy, to 
transfer an ambiguity from one to the other. The 
instance I mean is this, " Lisias promised to his father 
" never to abandon bis friends." Were they his own 
friends, or his father's, whom Lisias promised never to 
abandon ? This sentence rendered literally would be 
ambiguous in most modem tongues *. In the earliest 
and simplest times, the dramatic manner in which 
people were accustomed to relate the plainest facts, 
served effectually to exclude all ambiguities of this sort 
from their writings. They would have said, " Lisias 
*' gave a promise to his father in these words, I will 
" never abandon my friends^^ if they were his own 
friends of whom he spoke; ^'^ your friends ^^ if they 
were his father's. It is, I think, to be regretted, that 
the moderns have too much departed from this primi- 
tive simplicity. It « doth not want some advantages, 
besides that of perspicuity. It is often more pictu- 
resque, as well as more affecting ; though, it must be 
owned, it requires so many words, and such frequent 
repetitions of be said, be answered, and the like, that 
the dialogue, if long, is very apt to grow irksome. 
But it is at least pardonable to adopt this method oc- 
casionally, where; it can serve to remove an ambigui- 

-—I... . ..11 J_.L 1 ,1111 I.. Jl... _L.J .-_ ,-M,... i.ll .1 ,■ m^ ■ ...ill^ . 111 1. 

* It would mot be ambiguous in Latin. The distinction which 
obtains in that tongue between the pronouns suus and ejus, would 
totally preclude all doubt* 
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ty. As the turn which Buffier gives the sentence in 
French, in order to avoid the double meaning, answers 
equally well in English, I shall here. literally translate 
it. On the first supposition, " Lisias, speaking of his 
" ^friends, promised to his father, never to abandon 
^ them." On the second supposition, " Lisias, speak- 
♦* ing of his father's friends, promised to his father, ne- 
** ver to abandon them |," 

It is easy to conceive, that, in numberless instan- 
ces, the pronoun be will, in like manner, be ambi- 



X I even think, that the turn of the sentence is easier in English 
than in French : ^' Lisias, parlant des amis de son peie ^ son pere 
** meme, l^ui promit de ne les abandoner jamais." It may be thought 
that, on the first supposition, there is a shorter way of removing the 
doubt. Ses propres amis in French, and his own friends in Eng- 
lish, would effectually answer the end. But, let it be observed, 
that the introduction of this appropriating terra hath an exclusive 
appearance with regard to others, that might be very unsuitable. 
I observe further, that the distinction in English between his an4 
ber^ precludes several ambiguities that affect most other European 
tongues. Suppose the promise had been made to the mother in- 
stead of the father, the simple enuncaation of it would be equally 
ambiguous in French as in the other case. ** Lisias promit ^ sa mere 
•• de n' abandoner jamais ses amis," is their expression, whether 
they be hit friends or hers^ of whom he speaks. If it were a daugh- 
ter to her father, the case would be the same with them, but diffe- 
rent with us. I may remark here, by the way, how much more 
this small distinction, in regard to the antecedent, C9nduces to per- 
spicuity, than the distinctions of gender and number in regard to 
the nouns with which they are joined. As to this last connection, 
the place of the pronoun always ascertains it, so that, for this pur- 
pose at least, the change of termination is superfluous. 
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guous, when two or males happen to be mentioned 
in the same clause of a sentence. In such a case, we 
ought always either to give another turn to the ex- 
pression, or to use the noun itself, and not the pro- 
noun ; for when the repetition of a word is necessai^y, 
it is not offensive. The translators of the Bible hare 
often judiciously used this method ; I say judiciously, 
because, though the other method be on some occa- 
sions preferable, yet, by attempting the other, they 
would have run a much greater risk of destroying that 
beautiful simplicity, which is an eminent characterise 
tic of the language of holy writi I shall take an in- 
stance from the speech of Judah to his brother Joseph 
in Egypt : " We said to ttly lord. The lad canhot 
" leave his father ; for if he should leave his father, 
•* his father would die *." The words bis father are- 
in this short verse thrice repeated, and yet are not 
disagreeable, as they contribute to perspicuity* Had 
the last part of the sentence run thus, ** If he should 
*' leave his father, he would die.," it would not have 
appeared from the expression, whether it was the child 
or the parent that would die. Some have imagined, 
that the pronoun ought always regularly to refer to 
the nearest preceding noun of the same gender and 
number. But this notion is founded in a mistake, 
and doth not suit the idiom of any language, ancient 
or modern. From the rank that some words main- 
tain in the sentence, if I may be allowed that expres- 



* Gcai silv. 22m 
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sion, a reader will haVe a natural tendency to consi- 
der the pronoun as referring to them, without regard 
to their situation. Iti support of this observation, I 
shall produce two examples. The first shall be of the 
neuter singular of the third personal pronoun : ** But 
** I shall leave this subject to your management, and 
" question not but you will throw it into such lights, 
*• as shall at once improve and entertain your reader f/^ 
*rhere is no ambiguity here, nor would it, on the most 
cursory readings enter into the head of any person of 
common sense, that the pronoun it relates to manage- 
TJientj which is nearer, and not to subject^ which is 
more remote. Nor is it the sense only that directs 
us in this preference* There is another principle by 
which we are influenced. The accusative of the ac- 
tive verb is one chief object of attention in a sentence ; 
the regimen of that accusative hath but a secondary 
value ; it is regarded only as explanatory of the for- 
mer, or at moat as an appendage to iti This consi- 
deration doth not jaflfect thos6 only who understand 
grammar, but all who understand the language. The 
different parts of speech, through the power of cus- 
tom, produce their effect on those who are ignorant 
t)f their very names, as much as on the grammarian 
himself; though it is the grammarian alone who 
cl!in give a rational account of these effect^. The 
other example I promised to give, shall be of the mas- 
culine of the same number and^ person, in the noted 
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complaint of Cardinal Wolsey immediately after his: 
disgrace : 

Had I but serv'd my God, with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king 5 he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies *. 

Here though the word king is adjoining, and the word 
God at some distance, the pronoun be cannot so regu- 
larly refer to that noun as to this. The reason is, the 
whole of the second clause beginning with these words, 
" with half the xeal," maintains but a subordinate 
rank in the sentence, as it is introduced in explication 
of the first, and might be omitted, not indeed with- 
out impairing, but without destroying the sense. Yet 
neither the rank in the sentence, nor the nearness of 
position, will invariably determine the import of the 
relative. Sometimes, indeed, as was observed by the 
French author ^last quoted, the sense of the words con- 
nected is sufficient to remove the ambiguity, though 
the reader should have no previous knowledge of the 
subject. And, doubtless, it is equally reasonable to 
admit a construction which, though naturally equivo- 
cal, is fixed by the connection, as to admit an equi* 
vocal term, the sense whereof is in this manner ascer- 
tained. Of an ambiguity thus removed, the follow- 
ing will serve for an example : " Alexander having. 
" conquered Darius, made himself master of his domi- 
*' nions." His may refer grammatically either to 

* Shakespeare. Henry VUI. 
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Alexander or to Darius, but as no man is said to make 
himself master of what was previously his own, the 
words connected prevent the false sense from present* 
ing itself to the reader. 

But it is not the pronouns only that are liable to 
be used ambiguously. There is in adjectives particu- 
larly, ' a great risk of ambiguity, when they are not 
adjoined to the substantives to which they belong. 
This hazard, it must be owned, is greater in our lan- 
guage than in most others, our adjectives having no 
declensicMi whereby case, number, and gender, are 
distinguished. Their relation, therefore, for the. most 
part, is not otherwise to te ascertained but by their 
place. The following sentence will serve for an exam- 
ple : " God heapeth favours on his servants ever liberal 
" and faithful." Is it God or his servants that are liberal 
and faithful? If the former, say, " God, ever liberal and 
" faithful, heapeth favours on his servants." If the lat- 
ter, say, either — " God heapeth favours on his ever 
** liberal and faithful servants," or " his servants who 
" are ever liberal and faithful." There is another fre- 
quent cause of ambiguity in the use of adjectives, 
which hath been as yet, in our language, very little 
attended to. Two or more are sometimes madc-to 
refer to the same substantive, when, in fact, they do 
not belong to the same thing, but to different things, 
' which, being of the same kind, are expressed by the 
same generic name. I explain myself by an exam- 
ple : " Both the ecclesiastic and secular powers con- 
" curred in those measures." Here the two adjec- 
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lives, ecclesiastic and secular, relate to the same sub- 
stantive,, powers, but do not relate to the same indiyi*- 
dual things ; for the powers denominated ecclesiastic, 
are totally different from those denominated secular. 
Indeed, the reader's perfect knowledge of the differ- 
ence, may prevent his attending to this ambiguity, or 
rather impropriety of speech. But this mode of ex- 
pression ought to be avoided, because, if admitted in 
one instance, where the meaning perhaps is clear to 
the generality of readers, a writer will be apt inad- 
vertently to fall into it in other instances, where the 
meaning is not clear, nay, where most readers will be 
misled. This too common idiom inay be avoided 
either by repeating the substantive, or by subjoining 
the substantive to the first adjective, and prefixing the 
article to the second as well as to the first. Say 
either, " Both the ecclesiastic powers and the secular 
♦* powers concurred in those measures ;' • or, which is 
perhaps preferable, " Both the ecclesiastic powers and 
** the secular concurred in those measures." The 
substantive being posterior to the first adjective, and 
anterior to the second, the second, though it refers, 
cannot, according to grammatical order, belong to it; 
The substantive is therefore undersood a« repeated j 
besides, the. repetition of the article has the force to 
denote that this is not an additional epithet to the 
same subject, but belongs to a subject totally distinct, 
though coming under the same denomination. Therp 
is, indited, one phrase liable to the aforesaid objection j 
which use hath so firmly established, that, I fear, it 
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would savour of affectation to alter. The phrase I 
mean is, ** The lords spiritual and temporal in par-, 
•* liament assembled." Nevertheless, when it is not 
expected, that we should express ourselves in the style 
of the law, and when we are not quoting either a de- 
cision of the house of peers, or an act of parliament, 
I imagine it would be better to say, " The spiritual 
" lords and the temporal."— On*the contrary, where- 
ever the two adjectives are expressive of qualities be- 
longing to a subject, not only specifically, but indivi- 
dually the same, the other mode of speech is prefer^ 
able, which makes them belong also to the same noun, 
Thus we say properly, *' The high and mighty states 
•* of Holland," because it is not some of the states that 
are denominated high^ and others of them mighty, but 
both epithets are given alike to all. It would there- 
fore be equally faulty here to adopt such an arrange^ 
nient as would make a reader conceive them to be 
differtent. In cases wherein the article is not used, 
the place of the substantive ought to show whether 
both adjectives belong to the same thing, or to diffe- 
rent things having the same name. In the first case, 
the substantive ought either to precede both adjec- 
tives, or to follow both ; in the second, it ought to foU 
low the first adjective, and may be repeated after the 
second, or understood, as will best suit the harmony 
of the sentence, or the nature of the composition ; for 
the second adjective cannot grammatically belong to 
the noun which follows the first, though that noun 
may properly suggest to the reader the word to be 
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supplied. Thus I should say rightly, " It is the opi- 
" nion of all ^ood and wise men^ that a vicious person 
" cannot enjoy true happiness ;'' because I mean to 
signify, that this is the opinion of those to whom both 
qualities, goodness, and wisdom, are justly attributed. 
But the followmg passage in our version of the sacred 
text, isf not so proper : " Every scribe instructed into 
" the kingdom of heaven, is like an householder, who 
" bringeth out of his treasure things new and old *." 
Both epithets cannot belong to the same things. iMake 
but a small alteration in the order, and say new things 
and old J and you will add greatly both to the perspi- 
cuity and to the propriety of the expression. In cases 
similar to the example last quoted, if a preposition be 
necessary to the construction of the sentence, it ought 
to be repeated before the second adjective. Thus, 
" Death is the common lot of all, of good men and of 
** bad.*' But when both adjectives express the quali- 
ties of an identical subject, it is better not to repeat 
the preposition. " The prince gave encouragement 
** to all honest and industrious artificers of neighbour- 
" ing nations to come and settle amongst his subjects." 
Here both qualities, honesty and industry ^ are required 
in every artificer encouraged by the prince. I shall 
observe lastly, on this article, that though the adjec- 
tives relate to different things, if no substantive be ex- 
pressed, it is not necessary to repeat the preposition. 
The reason is, that in such cases the adjectives are 
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used substantively, or, to speak riiore properly, ard 
real substantives. Thus we may say either, " Death 
" is the inevitable fate of good and bad,"^ rich and poor^ 
^ wise and foolish," or, " of good and of bad, of rich 
" and of poon" When the definite article is prefixed 
to the first adjective, it ought to be repeated before 
the second, if the adjectives are exprfessive of qualities 
belonging to different subjects ; but not if they refer 
to the same subject. Thtis we say rightly, " How 
" immense the difference between the pious and the 
" profime/' " I address myself only to the intelligent 
" and attentive." In the former, the subjects referred 
to are manifestly difterent ; in the latter, they coin- 
cide, as both qualities are required in every hearen 
The following passage is by consequence justly cen- 
sureable. The exceptionable phrases are distinguish- 
ed by the character : " Wisdom and folly, the vir- 
** tuous and the vJle, the leiirried and ignof^ant^ the tem-^ 
" per ate and debauched^ all give and return the jest */' 
For the samfe reason, and it is a sufficient reason, that 
he said, " the virtuous and the vile," he ought to have 
said, " the learned and the ignorant, the temperate 
" and the debauched.'* 

1 Proceed to give examples in some of the other 
parts of speech. The construction of substantive nouns 
is sometimes ambiguous. Take the following instance i 
" You shall seldom find a dull fellow' of good educa- 

■ I I II ^ •-" 

♦ Brown on the Characteristics, Ess. i. Sect. 5. 
Vol. il. S) 
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" tion, but (if he happen to have any Hsure upon Im 
♦* hands) wiU turn his head to one of those two amus^ 
** jmrents for all. fools of Qvoinencc, politics or poetry f .** 
The position of the wor^s poKtics or poetry, makes one 
at first imagine, that, along with the teim emnmcey 
they are afected by the preposition tjf^ and coMtrtt-. 
cd with fools. The repetition pf the to after emi- 
nence would have totally removed the aiaiibiguity. 
A frequ^xit cause of this fault in the construction of 
stibstantives, especiaHy ii> verse, is when both what 
ive call the nominative case and the accusative are 
put before the verb. As in nouns those cases are not 
distiiKgriished either by inflection or by prepositions, 
sa lifeither can they be distingui^d \^ sueh instances 
by arfjangement. 

, T he rising tomb a lofty column bore *. 

Ili4 the tomb bear the columh, or the cQluron tbcr 
tcmb? . 

A^d x\vSi tbe m^ ^be fervent sire ?ddr^st f • 

This, though liable to the same objection, may be 
more easily recftified, at least in a considerable mea- 
sure. As the possessive pronoun is supposed to refer 
to some preceding noun, which, for distinction's ^sake, 
I have here called the antecedent, though the term is 
not often used in so great latitude, it is always better 
to be construed with the accusative of the verb, and 



f Spectator, No. 43. 
* Popc^s Odyssey, Book 12. f Ibid. Book 19. 
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id iefer to the hbdiioative as its antfecedent. The 
reason is; the nomteative, to wWch it most lAaturaUy 
refers; whether actsually preceding or hot, 'i% dtyjiys 
conceived in the order of things to precede. If the!^ 
it was the ^^ who spoke, say, 

* 'Andthlis thfe son lis fervent sire addrest. 
If the father, 

: . And thus his son the ftrv^nt sJre ^ddvest. 

In confirmation of this, let us consider the Way if^ 
which we should express ourselves in plain pfbse, 
without any transposition of words. . For the first, 
V Thus the son addressed his father';" for the second, 
" Thus the father addressed his son ;'' are uildoubted- 
ly good : whereas, to say, iq lieu of the first,. " Thus 
** his son addressed the father;" and, in lieu of the se- 
cond, " Thus his lather addressed the son," are not 
English. By the English idiom, therefore, the pos- 
sessive, pronoun is, in such instances, more properly 
joined to the regimen c^ the verb than to the nomi- 
native. If this practice were universal, as it is both 
natural and suitable to the genius of our tongue, it 
would always indicate the construction wherever the 
possessive pronoun could be properly introduced. For 
this reason I consider the two following lines a^ muc^ 
clearer of the charge of ambiguity than the fprmpr 
quotation from the same work : 

Young Itylus, his parent's darling joy, 
Whom chance misled the niother to destroy *. 



* Pope's Odyssey, Book 19. 
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For though the words nvbom and the mother are both 
in the accusative, the one as the regimen of the 
active verb misled^ the other as the regimen of the 
active Verb destroy^ yet the destroyer or agent is con- 
ceived in the natural order a^ preceding the destroy- 
ed or patient* If, therefore, the last line had been, 

Whom chaiicc misled his mother to destroy j 

it would have more naturally imported, that the son 
destroyed his mother; as it stands, it more naturally 
imports, agreeably to the poet*s design, that the mo- 
ther destroyed her son ; there being in this last case 
no access for the possesive pronoun. I acknowledge, 
however, that uniform usage cannot (though both 
analogy and utility may) be pleaded in favour of the 
distinction now made. I therefore submit entirely to 
the candid and judicious, the propriety of observing it 
for the future. 

The following is an example of ambiguity in using 
conjunctions : ** At least my own private letters leave 
" room for a politician, well versed in matters of this 
" nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating friend 
" of mine tells me *." The particle as, which in this 
centence immediately precedes the word a penetrat- 
ing friend^ makes frequently a part of these compound 
conjunctions, as much as, as well as, as far as. — It 
will therefore naturally appear at' first to belong to 
the words as much, which immediately precede it. 

* Spectator, No. 43. 
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But as this is not really the case; it ought to have 
))een otherwise situated ; for it is not enough that it 
is separated by a comma, tliese small distinctions in 
the pointing being but too frequently overlooked. Al- 
ter the arrangement, then, and the expression will be 
no longer ambiguous : " At least my own private let- 
" ters, as a penetrating friend of mine tells me, leave 
" room for a politician well versed in matters of this 
" nature to suspect as much." In the succeeding 
passage, the same author gives us an example of am* 
biguity, in the application of an adverb and a con* 
junction : " I beseech you, sir, to inform these feU 
" lows, that they have not the spleen, because they 
" cannot talk without the help of a glass, or convey 
" their meaning to each other without the interposi- 
•* tion of clouds *." The ambiguity here lies in the 
two words not and because. What iFollows because 
appears, on the first hearing, to be the reason why 
the person here addressed, is desired to inform these 
fellows, that they are not splenetic ; on the second, 
it appears to be the reason why people ought to con- 
clude, that they are not ; and on the third, the au-- 
thor seems only intending to signify, that this is not 
a sufficient reason to make any body conclude that 
they are. This error deserves our notice the more, 
that it is often to be found even in our best writers. 

Sometimes a particular expression is so situated, 

* Spectator, No, ^3, 
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that it may h^ construed with more or less of another 
particuldr cxpfession which precedes it in the sen-* 
tence, and may ccMisequehtly exhibit difieient senses : 
" He has, by. some strange magic, arrived at the va- 
" lue of a plumby as the citizens call a hundred ibour 
" sund pounds *." Is it ^z plumB^ or half a plumb, 
which the citizens call " a hundred thousand pounds ?" 
" I will spend a hundred or two pounds, rather than 
" be enslaved f ." This is another error of the same 
sort, but rather worse. Hundred, cannot regularly be 
understxx)d between the adjective two and its substan- 
tive pounds. Besides, the indefinite article a cannot 
properly express one side of the alternative, and sup^ 
ply the place of anurtieral adjective opposed to twoi 
The author's meaning would have been better ex- 
jpressed either of these ways : " I will spend one or 
" two hundred pounds," or, " I will spend one hun- 
" dred pounds or two, rather than be enslaved." In 
the former case it is evident, that the words hundred 
pounds belong to both numeral adjectives ; in the latr 
ter, that they are understood after the second. The ' 
reference and construction bf the conduding words 
in the next quotation, is very indefinite : " My chris- 
" tian and surname begin and end with the same let- 
^'tersX.^^ Doth hisj christian name begin with the 
same letter that his surname begins with, and end 
with the same letter that his surname ends with ? or, 
Both bis christian name end with the same letter with 



* Tatler, N:. 4c. f Sv,iftto Sl^eudan. J Spec. Nc. 505. O* 
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Which it b^;tns^ and his aurname also end with t^e 
same ietter \dth which it begins ? or, lasdy. Are all 
th€B^ four letteis, the first aad the last of each name, 
th^ same letter * 1^ 



' SdMltiAt^s ^ particokk* clau^ or expresiion is 60 ii^ 
tUated, that it may be construed withjdiflferent mem^- 
be^ 6f the sentence, and thus exUbit different mean- 
itigfs : " It has wc^t a Word," says Pope^ *' but what 
« the author religiously thinks in it %:' One would 
at first imagine his meaning to be;^ that it had not a 
word Which the author did not think to be in it* Al- 
ter a little the plAce of the two kst Words, and the 
ambiguity will be removed : " It has not a word in it^ 
•* but what the author religiously thinkfe." Of the 
same kind also is the subsequent quotation : " Mr 
*' Dryden makes a very handsome observation on O* 
" vid's writing a letter from Dido to ^neas^ /// thefoU 
" lowing words f ." Whether are the following words ^ 
the words of Dido's letter, or of Dryden's observation ? 
Before you read them, ydu will more readily suppose 
them to be th,e wprds of the letter \ after rdadir% them, 
you find they are the words of the observation* The 
order ought to have been, " Mr Dryden, in the fdU 
" lowing Words, makes a very handsome observation 
*« on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to^neas/* ^ 

* An example of the first is Andrew Askew, of tlie second, 
Hczekiah Thrift, and of the third Norman Ncilson. 
X Guardian, N©. 4» f Spect. No, 62.. 
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JL SHALL conclude this section with an instance of 
that kind of ambiguity which the French call a squints 
{ng construction f ; that is, when a clause is so situ- 
ated in a sentence, that one is at first at a loss to know 
whether it ought to be connected with the words 
which go before, or with' those which come after. 
Take the following passage for an exanjple : " As it 
^ is necessai^y to have the head clear as well as the 
" complexion, to be perfect in this part of learnings I 
" rarely mingle with the men, but frequent the tea- 
^* tables of the ladies ^." Whether, " To be perfect 
^* in this part of learning, is it necessary to have the 
^* head clear as well as the complexion ;" or, " To be 
** perfect in this part of learning, does he rarely min- 
" gle with the men, but frequent the tea-tables of the 
V ladies ?** Which ever of these be the sense, the wonjsi 
ought to have been otherwise ranged. 



SECT. IIL...Tbe unintelligible, 

I HAjf £ already considered two of the principal an4 
most common offences against perspicuity ; and come 
now to make some remarks on the (bird and last of- 
fence, mentioned in (he enumeration formerly given. 
It was observed, that a speaker Qiay not only express 
himself obscurely, and so convey his meaning imper- 
fectly to the mind of the hearer, tha^ he may not qn^ 

f PonstrucliQti louche. * Guardian, No. xo. 
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ly express himself ambiguously, and so, along with 
his own, convey a meaning entirely different; but 
even express himself unintelligibly, and so cotivey no 
meaning at all. ^One would, indeed, think it hardlj^ 
possible, that a man of sense, who perfectly under- 
stands the language which he useth, should ever speak 
or write in such a manner as to be altogether unin^- 
telKgible. Yet this is what frequently happens. The 
cause of this fault in any writer, I take to be always 
one or other of the three following ; first, great con- 
fusion of thought, which is commonly accompanied 
with intricacy of expression; secondly, affectation of 
excellence in the diction; thirdly, a total want of 
meaning. I do not mention as one .of the causes of 
this imputation, a penury of language ; though this, 
doubtless, may contribute to produce it. In fact, I 
never found one who had a justness of apprehension, 
and was free from affectation, at a loss to make him- 
self understood in his native tongue, even though he 
had little command of language, and made but a ba4 
ichoic(5 of words. 



Part L...From confusion of thought. 

The first cause of the unintelligible in composition, 
is, confusion of thought. Language, as hath been 
already observed, is the medium through which the 
sentiments of the writpr are perceived by the reader. 
And though the impurity or the |;rossness of the me- 
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dium wiil render the ihiage obscure or indistinct^ yet 
' no purity in the medium will suffice for exhibiting a 
distinct and unvarying image of a confused and un- 
steady object. There is a sort of half-fohned thoughts, 
^hich we sometimes find writers impatient to give tlie 
world, before they themselves liave been fully posses-^ 
ised of them. Now if the writer himself perceive coii^ 
fusedly and imperfectly the sentiments he woilM com- 
municate, it is a thousand to one, the reader will not 
perceive them at all. Biit how then, it may be ask- 
ed, shall he be qualified for discovering the cause, and 
distinguishing in the writer between a confusion of 
thought, and a total waht of meaning ? I answer, 
that in examples of this kind, the cause will^ some- 
times, not always, be discovered^ by means of an at- 
tentive and frequent perusal of the words and con- 
text* Some meaning, after long poring, will perhaps 
be tracbd ; but in all such caseis we may be said ipore 
properly to divine what the author would say, than 
to understand what he says i and therefore all such 
sentences deserve to be ranked among the umntelli- 
gihle. If a discovery of the sense be made, that it is 
made ought rather to be ascribed to the sagacity of the 
reader, than to the elocution of the writer. This spe- 
cies of the unintelligible, (which, by the way, differs 
not in kind, but in degree, from the obscurity alrea- 
dy considered, being no other than that bad quality 
in the extreme) 1- shall exemplify first in simple, and 
siterwards in complex, sentences. 
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First in :ritnpfe sentences : '- I have obseired " 
says Sir Richard Steele, who, though a man of sense 
and genius, was a great master in this style, " that 
•* the superiority among these," he is speaking of 
some coffee-house politicians, " prbceeds from an opi- 
** nion of gallantry and fashion *." This sentence, 
considered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. 
First, it is not said, whose opiniori, their own, or that 
of others ; secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of 
what sort, favourable or uilfavotirable, true or false, 
but in general an opinion of' gallantry and fashion^ 
which contains no definite expression of any mean- 
ing. With the joint assistance of the conte^it, reflec- 
tion, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude, that 
the author intended to say, " that the rank among 
** these politicians, was determined by the opinion 
" generally entertained of the rank in point of gallan- 
** try and fashion that each of them had attained." 
But no part of this is expressed. Another specimen i 
"And as to a well-taught mindi when you've said an 
" haughty and proud man, you have spoke a narrow 
" conception, little spirit, and despicable carriage f ." 
Here too it is possible to guess the intention of the 
author, but not to explain the import of the expres- 
sion. 

I'aice the two following examples of complex sen- 
tences from the same hand : " I must confess we live 



* Spect. No. 49. f Guardian, No. 20. 
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•* in an age wherein a few empty blusterers carry away 
*' the praise of speakmg, while a crowd of fellows 
** overstocked with knowledge are run down by them : 
♦* I say overstocked, because they certainly are so^ 
" as to their service of mankind, if from their very 
** store they raise to themselves ideas of respect and 
^ greatness of the occasion, and I know not what, tQ, 
•* disable themselves from explaining theirthoughts f •'* 
The other example is, " The serene aspect of these 
♦* writers, joined with the great encouragement I ob» 
** serve is given to another, or, what is indeed to he 
♦♦ suspected, in which he indulges himself, confirmed 
♦* me in the notion I have of the prevalence of ambi« 
♦* tbn this way J." But, leaving this, which is in^ 
deed the dullest species of the unintelligible, I proceed 
to the second class, th^t which arises from an a&cta^^ 
Vpa qE excellence. 



Part IL*:From affectation of excellence^ 

In this there is always something figurative ; but 
the figures are remote, and things heterogeneous are 
combined. I shall exemplify this sort also, first in a 
few more simple sentences^ and then in such as are 
more complex. Of the former, take the following 
instances : " This temper of soul," says the Guardian, 
speaking of meekness and humility, " keeps our uri- 

f Spect. No. 484. X Guardian, No. |,, 
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^ derstanding tight about us *.'* Whether the au- 
thor had any meaning in this expression, or what it 
^as, I shall not take upon me t6 determine ; but hard- 
ly could any thing more incongruous in the way df 
metaphor, have been imagined. The understanding 
is made a girdle to our other mental faculties, for the 
fastening of which girdle, meekness and humility 
serve for a buckle. • " A man is not qualified for a 
*> butt, who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, 
** even in the ridiculous side of Ms character f .** It 
is only the additional clause in the end that is here 
exceptionable. What a strange jumble ! A man's 
wit and vivacity placed in the side of his character* 
Sometimes in a sentence sufficiently perspicuous, Vft 
«hall find an unintelligible clause inserted, which, as 
it adds not to the sense, serves only to interrupt the 
reader, and darken the sentiment. Of this the fol- 
lowing passage will serve for an example : " I seldom 
** see a noble building, or any great piece of magnifi- 
^* cence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this 
** to satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea^ of an im- 
'** mortal soul §.'* Pray, what addition does the phrase 
io fill the idea, make to the sense; or, what is the 
meaning of it ? I shall subjoin, for the sake of va- 
riety, one poetical example from Dryden, who, speak- 
ing of the universal deluge, says, 

Yet when that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 
It l^ft behind it false and slippery ground {. 



* Guard. No. i. f Spect. No. 47. 
} Pope's Thoughts on various subjects. 
:( Panegyric on the coronation of King Charles 11. 
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The first of these lines appears to me niftrvellQilsly 
nonsensical. It informs us of a prodigy never heaiNi' 
of or conceived beforcf, a drowned flood ; nay, which 
is still more extraordinary, a flood that was acf excess 
sively deep, that after leaving nothing eke. to drowp, 
it tnmedfelo^e-se and drowned itself; And, 'doubt- 
less, if a flood can.be in danger of drowning in itself, 
the deeper it is^ the danger must be tbe greater. So 
far fit least the author talks consequentially, His 
meaning, expressed in plain language (for the linesit- 
self hath no meandng), was probably no more than 
thjs : " When the waters of the deluge had subsided/^ 

I PROCEED to give examples of a still higher order, 
in sentences mor? complicated. These I shall pro- 
duce from an author^ who, though far from being de- 
ficient in acuteness, inveplion, or vivacity, is perhaps, 
in this species of ccnnposition, the most eminent of all 
that have written in the English language : " If the 
^ savour of things hes cross to honesty, if the fancy 
" be florid, and the appetite high towards the subal- 
" tern beauties and lower order of worldly symmetries 
" and proportions, the conduct will infallibly turn this 
•^ l^ttter way *." This is that figure of speech which* 
the French critics call gedimatiasy and the English 
comprehend under the general name bo7?tkast^ and 
^vhich may not improperly be defined the sublime oj 
nonsense. You have lofty images and high sounding 



* Characteristics, Vol. III. Misc. ii. Chap. !• 
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words, but arc always at a loss to find the sense. The 
meaning, where there is a meaning, cannot be said to 
be commimkated and adorned by the wor4s, but isj 
ratiner buried under thejin* Of the ^me kind axe the 
two following quQtati»n$ froift the same author : " Men 
" mujt acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of 
" twniog their eye inwards^ in order to explore the 
" interior^rcgions a»d recesses of the mind, the hollow 
^* caTOf OS of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, 
" afid the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the mora. 
*^ fruitful- and cultivated tracks pf this obscure cli- 
** mate **" A most wonderful way of telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace the opexatiocts of the nxind. Tbia 
may serve to give some notion of the figure which the 
French Phebus, no offence to the Grecian, who is of 
a very different family, is capable of making in an 
English dress.. His lordship proceeds, in his own ini- 
mitable manner, or rather in what follows hath out- 
done himself: " But what can one do.^ or how dis- 
** pense with these darker disquisitions, aiid mpoa-light 
** voyages, when we have to dfeal with a sort of moon- 
" bKfid wifis, who^ thi3ughi very acute and able in their 
** kind, may be m^ to ren?Q«nce day-light, and extinn 
^ gukh ia a manner the bright visible outward woHd^ 
" by aWbwing us to know n^Jthing beside what we can 
" prove by striet and formal demonstration*." It 
must be owned, the condition of those wits is truly 
deplorable, for thougk very acute and able in theiF 



* Chari^teirfstics, VoJ. IJL Misc. iy. Chap. 2. f Ibid. 
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kind, yet, being moon-blind, they cannot see by nighty 
arid having renounced day^light, they will not see by 
day i so that, for any use they have of their eyes, they 
are no better than stone-blind. It is astonishing, too^ 
that the reason for rendering a moon-light voyage in- 
dispensable, is^ that we have moon-blind persons only 
for our company, the very reason which, to an ordi- 
nary understanding, would seem to render such a voy- 
age improper. When one narrowly examines a piece 
of writing of this stamp, one finds one*s self precisely 
in the situation of the fox in the fable, turning over; 
and considering the tragedian's mask *, and can hard-^ 
ly refrain from exclaiming in the same words i 

How vast a htad is here without a brain f# 



PART IIL.*.Frdin want offHeatdAg. 

I COME now to the last class of the unintelligible?,^ 
which proceeds from a real want of meaning in the 
writer. Instances of this sort are even in the works' 
of good authors, much more numerous than is com- 
monly imagined. But how shall this defect be dis^ 
covered ? There are indeed cases, in which it is hard- 
ly discoverable ; there are cases, on the contrary, in 



* Persona tragica is commonly rendered so •, but it was very 
different from what is caUed a mask with us. It was a case which 
covered the whole head, and had a face painted on it suitable to 
the character to be represented by it. 

f O quanta species, iri^uit, ast cetebrum noa habct I Pi1«:dw»w 
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which it may. be easily discovered. There is one re- 
markable difference between this class of the unintel- 
ligible, and that which was first taken notice of, pro- 
ceeding from confusion of thought, accompanied with 
.intricacy of expression. When this is the cause of 
the difficulty, the reader will not fail, if he be atten- 
tive, to hesitate at certain intervals, and to retrace his 
progress, finding himself bewildered in the terras, and 
at a loss for the meaning. Then he will try to con* 
strue the sentence, and to ascertain the significations 
oS the w(H:d8. By these means, and by the help of 
the context, he ^ill possibly come at last at what the 
author would have said. Whereas, in that species of 
the unintelligible which proceeds from a vacuity of 
thought, the reverse commonly happens. The sen- 
tence is generally simple in its structure, and the con- 
struction easy. When this is the case, provided words 
glaringly unsuitable are not combined, the reader pro- 
ceeds without hesitation or doubt. He never suspects 
fiiat he does not understand a sentence, the terms of 
which are familiar to him, and of which he perceives 
distinctly the grammatical order* But if he be by 
any means induced to think more closely jon the sub- 
ject, and to peruse the words a second time more at- 
tentively, it is probable that he will then begin to 
suspect them, and will at length discover, that they 
contain nothing, but either an identical proposition, 
which conveys no knowledge, or a proposition of that 
kind, of which one cannot so much as affirm, that it 
is either true or false. And this is jusUy allowed to 
Vol. IL E 
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be the best criterion of noneseqse *. It is, indeed, 
more difficult to distinguish sentences of this kind fnxn 
those of the second class of the unintelligible already 
discussed, in which the darkness is chiefly imputable 
to an affectation of excellence. But hi these matters 
it is not of importance to fix the boundaries with pre^ 
cision. Sometimes pompous metaphors, and scmorous 
phrases, are injudiciously employed to add a digoity 
to the most trivial conceptions ; sometimes they are 
made to serve as a vehicle for nonsense. And whe<* 
ther some of the above citations fall under the one de- 
nomination or the other, would scarce be worth while 
to inquire. It hath been observed, that in madmen 
there is as great a variety of character, as in those who 
enjoy the use of their reason. In like manner, it may 
be said of nonsense, that, in writing it, there is as 
great scope for variety of style, as there is in writing 
sense. I shall therefore not attempt to give specie 
mens of all the characters (rf* style which this kind c( 
composition admits. The task would be endless. 
Let it suffice to specify some o£ the principal. 

* Of all that is written in this style, we may jusdy say, in the 
words of Lord Verukm, (I>c Aug. Sci L. vi^ C« 2.) applying to 
a particular purpose the words of Horace. 

— Tatitum series juncturaque poUet, 
Tantum de medio sumpti? accedit honoris ^ 

ut speciem art is, nescio cujus, praeclar^ seepenumero report ept ea, 
quae si solvantur, segregcntur, et denudentur, ad nihilum fere re- 
easura forent. ■ As to the causes of the deception there is m this 
manner of writing, I shall attempt the investigation of thcJtt m the 
ibUowing chapter. 
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I. The puerile, 

Thb first I shall mention is tk^pMrile^ which is aU 
ways produced when 9n author runs on in a specious 
verbosity, amusing his reader with synonyinous terms 
)Uid identical propositions, welLtum^d periods, and 
high-sounding words ; but, ^t tfa^ same time, using 
those words so indefinitely, that the latter can either 
afiix no meaning to them at all, or may almost affix to 
them any meaning he pleases. " If 'tis asked," says 
" a late writer, " Whence arises this harmony or beau^ 
♦• ty of language ? what are the rul^ for obtaining it ? 
" The answer is obvious, Whatever renders a period 
** sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful ; a goo4 
^ ear is the gift of nature, k may be much hnprov- 
^ ed, but not acquired by art ; whoever is possessed 
** of it, will scarcely need dry critical precepts to en- 
'* able him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody 
*• of composition : just numbers, accurate proportions, 
^* a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and that 
«* decorum^ which is the result of all these, are unison 
^^ to the human mind { we are so framed by Nature, 
^ that their eharm is irresistible. Hence all ages and 
^* nations have been smit widi the ]ovm of die mtis« 
^ es *." Who can now be at a loss to know whence 
the harmony and beauty of language arises, of what 
dsic rules Sx ebtaining iit, are ? Through tliB whole 

* Geddes on the Composiiieii of the A«icients, Sect, j^ 
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paragraph, the author proceeds in the same careless 
and desultory manner, not much unlike that of the 
critical essay upon the faculties of the mind ; affording 
at times some glimmerings of sense, perpetually ring- 
ing the changes on a few favourite words and phrases. 
A poetical example of the same signature, in which 
there is not even a glimpse of meaning, we have in 
the following lines of Dryden : 

From harmony, from heavenly hannony 

This universal frame began : 

From hannony to harmony 
Thro* all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man *. 

In general it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we may accept of sound instead of sense, being assur- 
ed at lea^t that if we meet with little that, can inform 
the judgment, we shall find nothing that will offend 
the ear. 

2. The learned. 

Another sort I shall here specify, is the learned 
nonsense. I know not a more fruitful source of this 
species, than scholastical theology. The more in- 
comprehensible the subject is, the greater scope has 
the declaimer to talk plausibly without any ipeanin]^. 
A specimen of this I shall give from an author, who 

♦ Song for St. Cecilia^s day, 1687. 
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should have escaped this animadversion, had he not 
introduced from the pulpit a jargon which ( if we can 
say without impropriety, that it was fit for any thing) 
was surely fitter for the cloister. For what cannot in 
the least contribute to the instruction of a christian so- 
ciety, may afford excellent matter of contemplative 
amazement to dronish monks, " Although we read 
" of several properties attributed to God in scripture, 
" as wisdom, goodness, justice, Stc. we must not apr 
** prehend them to, be several powers, habits, or qua- 
" lities, as they are in us ; for as they are in God, they 
" are neither distinguished from one another, nor from 
" his nature or essence in whom they are said to be. In 
" whom, I say, they are said to be : for, to speak proper- 
" ly, they are not in him, but are his very essence or na- 
" ture itself; which, acting severally upon several ob- 
** jects, seems to us to act from several properties or 
" perfectigiis • in him ; whereas, all the diflference is 
" only in our different apprehensions of the same thing. 
" God in himself is a most simple and pure act, and 
" therefore cannot have any thing in him, but what 
" is that most simple and pure act itself; which, see- 
** ing it bringeth upon every creature what it deserves, 
" we conceive of it as of several divine perfections in 
" the same Almighty Being. Whereas God, whose 
" understanding is infinite as himself, doth not appre- 
" hend himself under the distinct notions of wisdom, 
^ or goodness, or justice, or the like, but only as Jehor 
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** vah *." How edifying must it have been to the 
hearers to be made acquainted with these deep dia*^ 
coveries of the men of science; divine attributes, which 
lare no attributes, which are totally distinct and per- 
fectly the same; which are justly ascribed to God^ 
being ascribed to him in scripturei but do not bfcloft^ 
to him \ which are something and nothing, which are 
the figments of human imagination, mere chimeras^ 
which are God himself, which are the actors of all 
things ; and which, to sum up all, are themselves tt 
simple act I " Who is this that darkeneth Counsel by 
words without knowledge f ?,' Can the tendency of 
such teaching be any other than to perplex and to 
confound, and eVen to throw the hesirers into univer- 
sal doubt and scepticism ? To ^uch a style of explica-^ 
tion these lines of our British bard, addressed to thd 
|[)atroness of so{)histry as well as duln^ss, are admira^ 
bly adapted : 

Explain upon a thing, tiU all men doubt it \ 
And write about it, goddjf ess, and about it { ^ 

Of the same kind of school-metaphysics are these lines 
bf Cowley: 



Nothing is there lo ccine^ and nothing past^ 
But an eternal now does always last J. 



* BcTcndge's Sermons, f Job xxxviii. 2. } Dyncaid; 
X Pavideis, Ecok, i, . 
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What an insatiable appetite has this bastard-philosophy 
for absuidity and contradiction ! A nonjn that lasts ; 
that is, an instant which continues during successive 
instants ; an eternal now, an instant that is no instant, 
and an eternity that is no eternity. I have heard of 
a ppeacher, who, desirous to appear very profound, 
and to make observations on the commonest subjects, 
which had never occurred to any body before, remark- 
ed, as an instance of the goodness of pnovidence^ that 
the moments of time come successively, and not simul- 
taneously or together, which last method of coming 
would, he said, occasion infinite confusion in the world. 
Many of his audience concluded hi$ remark to be nor 
better than a bull : and yet, it is. fairly defensible on 
the principles of the schoolmen j if that can be called 
principles which consists merely in words. According 
to them, what Pope says hyperbolically of the tran*, . 
sieot duration and narrow range of man, is a literal 
description of the eternity and immensity o£ God ; 

His time a moment, tmd a point his space *• 

\ remember to have seen it somewhere remarked, that 
mankind, being necessarily incapable of making a pre- 
Bent of any thing to God, have conceived, as a succe- 
daneous expedient, the notion of destroying what 
should be offered to him, or at least of rendering it Un- 
fit for any other purpose. Something similar appears 
to have taken place in regard to the explanations of 



* Essay on Man, Ep, u 
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the divine nature and attributes, attempted by some 
theorists. On a subject so transcendent, if it be im- 
possible to be sublime, it is easy to be unintelligible. 
And that the theme is naturally incomprehensible, 
they seem to have considered as a full apology for 
them in being perfectly absurd. In the former case, 
what people could not in strictness bestow upon their 
Maker, they could easily render unfit for the use of 
men ; and in the latter, if one cannot grasp what is 
above the reach of reason, one can without difficulty 
say a thousand things which are contrary to reason. 

But though scholastic theology be the principal, it 
is not the only subject of learned nonsense. In other 
branches of pneumatology we often meet with rhap- 
sodies of the same kind. 1 shall take an example from 
a late right honourable writer, who, though he gives 
no quarter to the rants of others, sometimes falls into 
the ranting strain himself: "Pleasures are the ob- 
" jects of self-love ; happiness that of reason. Reason 
*' is so far from depriving us of the first, that happiness 
" consists in a series of them : and as this can be nei- 
" ther attained nor enjoyed securely out of society, a 
" due use of our reason makes social and self-love co- 
" ingide, or even bpcome in effect the same. The 
" condition wherein we are born and bred, the very 
" condition so much complained of, prepares us for 
" this coincidence, the foundation of all human happi- 
-" ness ; and our whole nature, appetite, passion, and 
" reason, concur to promote it. As pur parents loved 
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" themselves in us, so we love ourselves in our child- 
" ren, and in those to whom we are most nearly rela- 
" ted by blood. Thus far instinct improves self-love, 
" Reason improves it further. We love ourselves in 
" our neighbours, and in our friends too, with TuUy's 
" leave ; for if friendship is formed by a kind of sym- 
" pathy, it is cultivated by good offices. Reason pro- 
** ceeds. We love ourselves in loving the political bo- 
" dy whose members we are ; and we love ourselves, 
" when we extend our benevolence to all mankind. 
^* These are the genuine effects of reason *." I would 
not be understood to signify, that there is no meaning 
in any clause of this quotation, but that the greater 
part of it is unmeaning ; and that the whole, instead 
of exhibiting a connected train of thought, agreeably 
to the author's intention, presents us only with a few 
trifling or insignificant phrases speciously strung toge- 
ther. The very first sentence is justly exceptionable 
in this respect. Had he said, " Pleasure is the object 
** of appetite, happiness that of self-love," there had 
been some sense in it; as it stands, I suspect there is 
none. Pope, the great admirer and versifier of this 
philosophy, hath succeeded much better in contra- 
distinguishing the provinces of reason and passion, 
where he says, . 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale -f . 

This always the mover, that the guide. As the card 
serves equally to point to us the course that we must 



Bolingb, Ph. Fr. 51. f Essay on Man, Ep. ii. 
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Steer, whatever be the situation of the port we are 
bound for, east or west, south or north ; so reason 
serves equally to indicate the means that we must em- 
ploy for the attainment of any end, whatever that end 
be (right or Wrong, profitable or pernicious) which 
passion impels us to pursue %. All that follows of the 
passage quoted, abounds with the like loose and inde- 
finite declamation. If the; author had any meaning, 
a point very questionable, he hath been very unhap- 
py, and very unphilosophical in expressing it. What 
are we to make of the Coincidence or sameness of self- 
love and social affection produced by reason ? What 
of parents loving themselves in their children? fitc^ 
&c. — Any thing you please, or nothing. It is a say. 
ing of Hobbes, which this author hath quoted with de- 
served commendation, that " words are the counters 
" of wise men, but the money of fools.** The thought 
is ingenious and happily expressed. I shall only re- 
mark upon it, th^t this noble writer may be produced 
as one of many witnesses, to prove, that it is not pe* 
culiar to fools to fallMnto this erron He is a wise man 
indeed who never mistakes these counters for legal 
coin. So much for the learned nonsense. And doubt- 
less, if nonsense ever deserves to be exposed, it is when 
she has the arrogance to assume the garb of wisdom. 

J For the furtlier elucidation of this point, see the analysis of 
persuasion given in Book I. Chap. vii. Sect. 4* 
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3, The Profounds 

I pRocjEEb to another species^ which I shall denomi- 
hate ibe profound^ and which is most commonly to be 
met with iii political writings. No where else do we 
find the riierest nothings set off with an air of solemn 
hity, as the result of very deep thought and sage re- 
flection. Of this kind, however, I ishall produce a 
specimen, which, in confirmation of a remark made 
in the preceding paragraph, shall be taken from a just- 
ly celebrated tract, of a justly celebrated pen : " ^Tis 
** agreed/' says Swift, " that, in all governments, there 
'* is an absolute and unlimited power, which natural- 
•• ly aiid originally seems to be placied in the whole 
''* body, wherever the executive part of it lies. This 
** holds in the body natural j for wherever we place 
" the beginning of motion, whether from the head, ot 
** the heart, or the animal spirits in general^ the body 
** moves and acts by a consent of all its parts */* Thd 
first sentence of this passage contains one of the most 
hackneyed maxims of the writers on politics j a maxim^ 
however, of ^^hich it will be more difficult than is com- 
monly imagined, to discover, i say^ not the justness, 
but the sense. The illustration from the natural body, 
contained in the second sentence, is indeed more gla- 
ringly nonsensical. What it is that constitutes this 
consent of all the parts of the body, which must be 



* Disc, of the Contests and Dissensions in Athens an4 Rome, 
fest sentf nc?. 
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obtained previously to every motion, is, I will take 
upon me to affirm, utterly inconceivable. Yet the 
whole of the paragraph from which this quotation is 
taken, hath such a speciousness in it, that it is a hun- 
dred to one, even a judicious reader will not, oil the 
first perusal, be sensible of the defect. 

4. The Marvellous. 

The last species of nonsense to be exemplified I shall 
denominate the marvellous. It is the characteristic of 
this kind, that it astonishes and even confounds by the 
boldness of the affirmations, which always appear flat- 
ly to contradict the plainest dictates of common sense,^ 
and thus to involve a manifest absurdity. I know 
no sort of authors that so frequently abounds in 
this manner, as some artists, who have attempted to 
philosophise on the principles of their art. I shall 
give an example from the English translation of a 
French book f , as there is no example which I can re- 
member at present in any book written originally in 
our own language : " Nature,'* says this writer, ** in 
" herself is unseemly, and he who copies her servilely, 
" and without artifice, will always produce something 
" poor, and of a mean taste. What is called load 
" in colours and lights, can only proceed from a 
" profound knowledge in the values of colours, and 
" from an admirable industry, which makes the 



f Dr Piles' Principles of Painting, 
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" pfiMitjBd pbjects appear more tjrue, if I may say so, 
" tban the real ohcs. In this sense it may be assert- 
" ed, that in Rubens' pieces, Art is above Nature, 
" and Nature only a copy of that great master's 
" works." What a strange subversion, or inversion, 
if you will, of all the most obvious, and hitherto un- 
disputed truths. Not satisfied with affirming the un- 
seemliness of every production of Nature, whom this 
philosopher hath discovered to be an arrant bungler, 
and the immense superiority of human Art, whose 
hun^bler scholar dame Nature might be proud to be 
accounted, he riseth to asseverations, which shock all 
our notions, and utterly defy the powers of appre-* 
hension. Painting is found to be the original; or ra- 
ther Rubens' pictures are the original, and Nature is 
the copy : and indeed very consequentially, the for- 
mer is represented as the standard by which the beau- 
ty and perfections of the latter are to be estimated. 
Nor do the qualifying phrases, if I may say sOj and in 
this sense it may he asserted^ make here the smallest 
odds. For as this sublime critic has nowhere hinted 
what sense it is which he denominates this sense ^ so I 
believe no reader will be able to conjecture, what the 
author might have saidj and not absurdly said, to the 
same effect. The misfortune is, that when the ex- 
pression is stript of the absurd meaning, there remains 
nothing but balderdash, a jumble of bold words with- 
out meaning *. Specimens of the same kind are 

* Since writing the above observations, I have seen De Piles* 
original performance, and find that his translator hath, in this 
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gometimes also to be met with in the poets. Witness 
the famous protestation of aa heroic lorer in one of 
J)ryden*s plays : 

My wouiui U grtatty because it is $o small. 

The nonsence of which was properly exposed by aa 
extemporary verse of the Duke of Buckingham, who, 
on hearing the line, exclaimed in the house, 

It would be greater, ^vece h none «t fdL 

Hyperbole carried to extravagance, is much of a piece, 
and neyer fails to excite disgust, if not laughter, in-P 
stead of admiration. Of this the famous laureat just 
now quoted, though indeed a vefy considerable ge-r 
niu3, affords, among many oth^r strilifing instances, 
that which follow ! 



place at least, done him no injustice. The whole passage In the 
French is as follows : ** La Nature est ingrate d'elle-mtoe, et qui 
^* s*attacheroit ^ la copier simplcmcnt comme ellc est et sam arti- 
'* fice, fevoit toujours quelque chose <ie pauvre et d*un tr^s petit 
** gout. Ce que toos nomtuez exageraUons dans lea coiileiin, ^ 
'' 4anfi les lusaLnres, est ihms admirably Industrie qui fait paxoltrt 
" les objets peinta plus yiritables, s'il faut sunsi dire, que Lbs v6x\f 
^^ tables m^mes. C^est ainsi que les tableaux 4e Rubens sont plus 
" beaux que la Nature, . laquelle semble n'^tre que la copie des 
** ouvrages de ce grand-homme.'* Recueil it divers ouvrages sur 
la peinture et le colorls. Par M. dc Piles, Paws, 1755, p. 225* 
This is rather worse thaa dift fingiisfe. Ti^e qualifying phrase id 
the last sentence, we find, is the translator's, who seems out of 
sheer modesty to have brought it to cover nudities. His j^t^ition 
^as good ^ but thi^ is such a ra|[ gs cannot ^swert 
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That star, that at your bir^ sltone out so bright \ 
It stainM the duller sun^s meridian light *, 

Such vfle fustian ought to be carefuUj avoided by 
every writer. 

Thus I have illustrated, as fer as examples can iU 
lustrate, some of the principal varieties to be remarks 
ed in unmeaning sentences or nonsense ; the puerile, 
the unlearned, the profound, and the marvellous ; to- 
gether with those other classes of the unintelligible, 
arising either from confusion (^thought, accompanied 
with intricacy of expression, or from an es^cessive aim 
fit excellence in the style and manner, 

• 

So much for the explicati(Mi of the first rhetorical 
quality of style, perspicuity, with the three ways of 
expressing one's self by which it may be injured ; the. 
obscure, the douUe meaning, and the unintellrgible. 



♦ Drydcn on the Restoration, 
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What is the Cause that Nonsense so often escapes being 
detected^ both by the Writer and by the Reader ? 



SECT. L....Tbe nature and power of signs ^ both in 
speaking and in thinking. 

Before quitting the subject of perspicuity, it will 
not be amiss to inquire into the cause of this strange 
phenomenon ; that even a man of discernment should 
write without meanhig, and not be sensible that he 
hath no meaning ; and that judicious people should 
read what hath been written in this way, and not dis- 
cover the defect. Both are surprising, but the first 
much more than the last. A certain remissness will 
at times seize the most attentive reader ; whereas an 
author of discernment is supposed tojiave carefully 
digested all that he writes. It is reported of Lopez 
de Vega, a famous Spanish poet, that . the Bishop of 
Beller, being in Spain, asked him to explairf one of 
his sonnets, which he said he had often read, but ne- 
ver understood. Lopez took up the sonnet, and after 
reading it over and over several times, frankly ac- 
knowledged that he did not understand it himself; 
a discovery which the poet probably never made be- 
fore. 

But though the general fact hath been frequently 
observed, I do not find that any attempt hath been 
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yet made to account for it. Berkeley, indeed, in his 
Principles of Human Knowledge, hath suggested a 
theory Concerning language, though not with this 
view, which, if well-founded, will go fat to remove 
the principal difficulty ; " It is a received opinion," 
says that author, ** that language has no other end, 
*' but the communicating, our ideas, and that every 
*• significant name stands for an idea. This being so, 
^* and it being Withal certain, that names, which yet 
" are not thought altogether insignificant, do not a% 
** ways mark out particular conceivable ideas, it is 
•* straightway concluded, that they stand for abstract 
•* notions. That there are many names in use amongst 
" speculative men, which do not always suggest to 
" others determinate particular ideas, is what nobody 
" will deny. And a little attention will discover, 
" that it is not necessary (even in the strictest reason- 
" ings) significant names which stand for ideas, should, 
" every time they are used, excite in the understand- 
*' ing, the ideas they are made to stand for. In read- 
" ing and discoursing, names being for the most part 
" used, as letters are in algebra, in which, though a 
" particular quantity be marked by each letter, yet 
" to proceed right, it is not requisite, that in every 
" step each letter suggest to your thoughts that par- 
" ticular quantity it was appointed •to stand for *.'* 
The same principles have been adopted by the author 
of a Treatise of Human Nature, who, speaking of ab- 
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stract ideas, has the following words : " I believe evc- 
" ry one, who examines the situation of his mind in 
" reasoning, will agree with me, that wc do not an- 
" nex distinct and complete ideas to every terni we 
" make use of, and that, irt talking of government^ 
** churchy negociation, conquest y we seldom spread out 
" in our minds all the simple ideas of which these 
" complex ones are composed. 'Tis, however, ob- 
" servable, that notwithstanding this imperfection, 
" we may avoid talking nonsense on these subjects, 
" and may perceive any repugnance among the ideas, 
" as welLas if we had a fidl comprehension of them. 
" Thus if, instead of saying, that in war the weaker 
" have always recourse to negociation, we should say, 
" that they have always recourse to conquest ; the 
" custom which we have acquired of attributing cer- 
" tain relations to ideas, still follows the words, and 
" makes us immediately perceive the absurdity of that 
** proposition*." Some excellent observations to the 
same purpose have also been made by the elegant In- 
quirer into the origin of our ideas of the sublime and 
beautiful f . 

Now that the notions on this .subject maintained by 
these ingenious writers, however strange they may ap- 
pear on a superficial view, are well-fiaunded, is at 
least presumable froni this consideration ; that li, a- 
greeably to the conmion hypothesis, we could under- 
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Stand nothing that is said, but by actually comparing 
in our minds all the ideas signified, it would be im- 
possible that nonsense should ever escape undiscover- 
ed, at least that we should so far impose upon our- 
selves, as to think, we understand what in reality is 
not to be undetstood. We should in that case find 
ourselves in the same situation, when an unmeaning 
sentence is introduced into a discourse, wherein we 
fiind ourselves when a sentence is quoted in a language 
of which we are entirely ignorant : we are never in 
the smallest danger of imagining that we apprehend 
the meaning of the quotation. 

But though a very curious fact hath been taken 
notice of by those expert metaphysicians, and such a 
fact as will perhaps account for the deception we are 
now*considering ; yet the fact itself, in my apprehen- 
sion, hath not been sufficiently accounted for. That 
mere sounds, which are used only as signs, and have 
no natural connection with the things whereof they 
are signs, should convey knowledge to the mind, even 
when they excite no idea of the things signified, must 
appear at first extremely mysterious. It is, therefore, 
worth while to consider the matter more closely ; and, 
in order to this, it will be proper to attend a little to 
the three following connections : first, that which sub- 
sisteth among things ; secondly, that which subsist- 
eth between words and things ; thirdly, that which 
subsisteth among' words, or the diffei:ent terms used 
in the same language. 
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As to the first of these connections ; namely, that 
which subsisteth among things j it is evident that this 
is original and natural. There is a variety of relations 
to be found in things, by which they are connected- 
Such are, among several others, resemblance, iden- 
tity*, equality, contrariety, cause, and ycfFect, con- 
comitancy, vicinity in time or place. These we be- 
come acquainted with by experience ; and they prove, 
by means of association, the source of various combi- 
nations of ideas, and abstractions, as they are com- 
monly denominated. Hence mixed modes and distinc- 
tions into genera and species ; of the origin of which 
I have had occasion to speak already f . 

As to the second connection, or that which subsist- 
eth \)etween words and things, it is obvious, as hath 
been hinted formerly, that this is not a natural and 
necessary, but an artificial and arWtrary connection. 
Nevertheless, though this connection hath not its 
foundation in the nature of things, but in the conven- 
tions of men, its effect upon the mind is much the 
same. For, having often had occasion to observe par- 



* It may be thought improper to mention identity as a relation 
by which different things are connected \ but it must be observed, 
that I only mean so far dffcrent^ as to constitute distinct objects to 
the mirid. Thus the consideration of the same person, when a 
child and ifhen a man, is the consideration of different objects, be- 
tween which there subsists the relation of identity. 

f Book L Chap. V. Sect. II. Part 11. On the formation of 
experience. 
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ticular words used as signs of particular things, we 
hence contract a habit of associating the sign with the 
thing signified, insomuch that either being presented 
to the mind, frequently introduces, or occasions, the 
apprehension of the other. Custom, in this instance, 
operates precisely in the same manner as in the for- 
mation of experience formerly explained. Thus, cer- 
tain sounds, and the ideas of things not naturally re- 
lated to them, come to be as strongly linked in our 
conceptions a3 the ideas of things naturally related to 
one another. 

As to the third connection, or that which subsist- 
eth among words, I would not be understood to mean 
any connection among the words considered as sounds, 
such as that which results from resemblance in pro- 
nunciation, equality in the number of syllables, same- 
ness of measure or cadence ; I mean solely that con- 
nection or relation which comes gj^dually to subsist 
among the different words of a language, in the minds 
of those who speak it, and which is merely consequent 
on. this, that those words are employed as signs of 
connected or related things. It is an axiom in geo- 
metry, that things equal to the same thing, are equal 
to one another. It ma^, in like manner, be admitted 
as an axiom in physiology, that ideas associated by the 
3ame idea, will associate one another. Hence it will 
happen, that if, from experiencing the connection of 
two things, there results, as infallibly there will re-^ 
suit, an association between the ideas or notions an- 

F3 
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nexed to them, as each idea will moreover be asso- 
ciated by its sign, there will likewise be an association 
between the ideas of the signs. Hence the sounds, 
considered as signs, will be conceived to have a con- 
nection analagous to that which subsisteth among the ' 
things signified ; I say, the sounds considered as signs^: 
for this way of considering them constantly attends 
us in speaking, writing, hearing, ahd reading. When 
we purposely abstract from it, and regard them mere- 
ly as sounds, we are instantly sensible, that they arfe 
quite unconnected, and have no other relation than 
what ariseth from similitude of tone or accent. But 
to consider th^m in this manner, commonly results 
from previous design, and requires a kind of effort 
which is not exerted in the ordinary use of speech. 
In ordinary use they are regarded solely as signs, or 
rather they are confounded with the things they sig- 
nify ; the consequence of which is, that, in the man- 
ner just now explained, we come insensibly to con- 
ceive a connection among them, of a very different 
sort from that of which sounds are naturally suscep- 
tible. 

Now this conception, habit, or. ]tendency of the 
mind, call it which you please, is considerably 
strengthened both by the frequent use of language, 
find by the structure of it. It is strengthened by the 
frequent use of language. Language is the sole chan- 
nel through which we communicate opr knowledge 
[ and discoveries to others, and through which the 
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I knowledge and difttoTeries of others aire communicat-- 

I ed to us. By reiterated recourse to this medium, it 

' necessarily happens, that when things are related to 

each other, the words signifying those things are more 
commonly brought together in discourse. Hence the 
words and names themselves, by customary, vicinity, 
contract in the fancy a relation additional to that 
which they derive purely from being the symbols of 
rekted things. Further, this tendency is strengthen- 
ed by the structure of language. All language* what- 
ever, even the most barbarous, as far as hath yet ap- 
peared, are of a regular and analogical make. The 
consequence is, that similar relations in things will be 
expressed similarly ; that is, by similar inflections, de- 
' riv^ons, compositions, arrangement of words, or jux- 

I taposition of particles, according to the getrius or gram- 

' matical form of the particular tongue. Now, as by 

the habitual use of a language (even though it were 
quite irregular) the signs would insensibly become 
connected in the imagination, wherever the things 
signified are connected in nature; so, by the regular 
I structure of a language, this connection among the 

signs is conceived as analogous to that which subsist- 
eth among their archetypes. ' From these principles^ 
we may be enabled both to understand the meaning, 
I and to perceive the justness of what is affirmed in the 

4 end of the preceding quotation : " The custom which 

" we have acquired of attributing certain relations to 
" ideas, still follows the words, and makes us imme- 
" diately perceive the absurdity of that proposition." 

^4 
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Immediately, that is, even before wc have leisure to 
give that attention to the signs which is necessary in 
order to form a just conception of the things signified. 
In confirmation of this doctrine it may be observed, 
that we really think by signs as well as speak by 
tliem^ 

I HAVE hitherto, in conformity to what is now be- 
come a general and inveterate custom, and in order 
to avoid tiresome circumlocutions, used the terms si^n 
and id^a as exactly correlative. This, I am sensible, 
is not done with strict propriety. All words are signs, 
but that the signification cannot always be represent- 
ed by an idea, will, I apprehend, be abundantly evi- 
dent from the observations following. All the truths 
which constitute science, which give exercise to rea- 
son, and are discovered by philosophy, are general j 
all our ideas, in the strictest sense of the word, are par- 
ticular. AU the particular truths about which we are 
conversapt, are properly historical, and compose the 
furniture of memory. Nor do I include under the 
term historical, the truths which belong to Mtmral his- 
tory ; for even these too are general. Now, beyond 
particular truths or indi\^dual facts, first perceived and 
then remembered, we should never be able to proceed 
one single step in thinking, any more than in convers- 
ing, without the use of signs. 

When it is affirmed, that the whole is equal to all 
jts parts, th^re capnpl be an affiij'matiQn which is mo^^ 
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perfectly intelligible, or which commands a fuller as- 
sent. If, in order to comprehend this, I recur to ideas, 
all that I can do, is to form a notion of some indivi- 
dual whole, divided into a certain number of parts, of 
whkh it is constituted, suppose of the year divided 
into the four seasons. Now, all that I can be said, to 
discern here, is the relation of equality between this 
particular whole and its component parts. If I recur 
to anbther example, I only perceive another particu- 
lar truth. The same holds of a third, and of a fourth. 
But so far am I, after the perception of ten thousand 
particular similar instances, from the discovery of the 
universal truth, that if the mind had not the power of 
considering things as signs, or particular ideas as re- 
presenting an infinity of others, resembling in one 
circumstance, though totally dissimilar in every other, 
I could not so much as conceive the meaning of ^n 
universal truth. Hence it is that some ideas, to adopt 
the expression of the author above quoted, are parti- 
cular in their nature^ but general in their representa- 
tion. 

There is, however, it must be acknowledged, a dif- 
ficulty in explaining this power the mind hath of 
considering ideas, not in their private, but, as it were, 
jn their representative capacity ; which, on that au- 
thor's system, who divides all the objects of thought 
into impressions and ideas, will be found altogether 
insurmountable. It was to avojd this difficulty that 
pj^ilosophers gt first recurred, as is sometimes the case, 
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to a still greater, or rather to a downright absurdity, 
the doctrine of abstract ideas. I inean ohly that doc- 
trine as it hath been frequently explained ; for if any 
one is pleased to call that faculty, by which a parti- 
cular idea is regarded as representing a whole order, 
by the name abstraction^ I have no objection to thfe 
term : nay more, I think it sufficiently expressive of 
the sense : — whilst certain qualities of the individual 
remain unnoticed, and are therefore abstracted frc«n, 
those qualities only which it hath in common with the 
order engross the mind's attenfion. But this is not 
what those Writers seem to mean, who philoiophase 
upon abstract ideas, as is evident from their own ex- 
plications. 

The patrons of this theory maintain, or at least exi 
press themselves as if they maintained, that the miftd 
iS' endowed with a power of forming ideas, or images^ 
within itself, that are possessed, not only of incongru- 
ous, but of inconsistent qualities, of a triangle, for ex>- 
ample, that is of all possible dimensions and propor- 
tions, both in sides and angles, at once right-angled, 
acute-angled, and obtuse-angled, equilateral, equitru- 
ral, and scalenum. One would have thought, that the 
bare mention of this hypothesis would have been equi- 
valent to a confutation of it, since it really confuted 
itself. 

Yet in this manner one rlo less respectable in the 
philosophic world than Mr Locke, has, oil some occa- 
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siotts, expressed hitnself *. 1 cdnsider the difference, 
hotvever, on this article, between him and the two 
authors aboVementiorted, as mote apparent than real, 
or (which amounts to the same thing) more in words 
than in sentiments. It is indeed scarcely possible that 
men of discernment should think differently on a sub- 
ject so perfectly subjected to every one's own con- 
sciousness and experience. What has betrayed the 
former into sudh unguarded and improper expressions, 
is plainly an undue, and, till then, unprecedented use 
of the word idea^ which he has employed (for the 
sake, I suppose of simplifying his system) to signify 
not only, as' formerly, the traces of things retained in 
the memory, and the images formed by the fancy, 
but even the perceptions of the senses on the one 
band, and the conceptions of the intellect on the 
other, " it being that tferm which," in his opinion, 
" serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of 
" the understanding, when a man thinks f ." Ac- 
cordingly he nowhere, that I remember, defines it, 
^ with some logicians, ** a pattern or copy of a thing in 
the mind.*' Nevertheless he has not always, in speak- 
ing on the subject, attended to the different accepta- 
tion he had in the beginning affixed to the word ; but, 
misled by the common definition (which regards a 
more limited object), and applying it to the term in 
that more extensive import which he had himself 



* Essay on Human Understanding, B. II. C. xi. Sect. iq. i|. 
B. IV. C. vii. Sect. 9. f Ibid. B. I. C. i. Sect. 8. 
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given it, has fallen into those inconsktencies-in lan- 
guage, which have been before observed. Thus this 
great man has, in his own example, as it were, de- 
monstrated how difficult it is, even for the wisest, to 
guard uniformly against the inconveniencies arising 
from the ambiguity of words. 

But that what I have now advanced is not spoken 
rashly, and that there was no material diflference be- 
tween his opinions and theirs on this article, is, I think, 
manifest from the following passage : " To return to 
^*. general words, it is plain, by what has been said, 
" that general and universal belong not to the real ex- 
** istence of things, but are the inventions and crea- 
" tures of the understanding, made by it foi its own 
** use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas* 
" Words are general, as has been said, whpn used for 
" signs of general ideas, and so are applicable indiffe- 
** rently to many particular things ; and ideas are ge-. 
" neral, when they are s^t up as the representatives of 
" many particular things : but universality belongs not 
" to things themselves, which are all of them particu- 
" lar in their existence ; even those words and ideas 
** which in their signification are general. When, 
" therefore, we quit particulars, the generals that rest 
** are only creatures of our own making ; their general 
" nature being nothing but the capacity they are put 
** into by the understanding of signifying or represent- 
** ing many particulars. For the signification they 
***havc, is pQthing but a relation that, by the mind of 
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" man, is added to them *." Nothing, in my appre- 
hension, cat! be more exactly coincident with Berke- 
ley's doctrine of abstraction. , Here not only words 
but ideas are made signs ; and a particular idea is made 
general, not by any change produced in it, (for then 
it would be no longer the same idea,) but,"*' by being 
" set up :tis the representative of many J)articular 
" things." Universality, he observes, as it belongs 
not to things, belongs not even to " those words and 
" ideas, which are all of them particular in their exist- 
" ence, but general in their signification." Again, the 
general nature of those ideas, is " nothing but the ca- 
" pacity they are put into by the understanding of sig- 
** nifying or representing many particulars ;" and if 
possible, still more explicitly, " the signification they 
" have is nothing but a relation ;" no alteration on 
their essence, " that, by the mind of man, is added to 
" them." 

Some of the greatest admirers of that eminent phi- 
losopher seem to have overlooked entirely the prece- 
ding account of his sentiments on this subject, and 
through I know not what passion for the paradoxical, 
(I should rather say, the impossible and unintelligible) 
have shewn an amazing zeal for defending the proprie- 
ty of the hasty expressions which appear in the passa- 
ges formerly referred to. Has not the mind of man, 
say they, an unlimited power in moulding and com- 
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bining its ideas ? The mind, it must be owned, hath 
an unlimited power in moulding and combining its 
ideas. It often produceth wonderful forms of its own, 
out of the materials originally supplied by sense; forms 
indeed, of which there is no exemplar to be found in 
nature, centaurs, and griffins, 

Gorgons, and bydras, and chimeras dire. 

But Still it must not attempt absolute impossibilities, 
by giving to its creature contradictory qualities. It 
must not attempt to conceive the same thing to be 
black and white at the same time, to be no more than 
three inches long, and yet no less than three thousand; 
to conceive two or more lines to be both equal and un- 
equal, the same angle to be at once acute, obtuse, and 
right. These philosophers sagely remark, as a conse- 
quence of their doctrine, that the mind must be ex- 
tremely slow in attaining so wonderful a talent ; where- 
as, on the contrary, nothing can be more evident than 
that the power of abstracting, as I have explained it, 
is, to a certain degree, and must be, as early as the 
use of speech, and is consequently discoverable even 
in infants. 

But if such an extraordinary faculty, as they speak 
of, were possible, I cannot, for my part, conceive what 
purpose it could serve. An idea hath been defined 
by some logicians, the form or resemblance of a thing 
in the mind, and the whole of its power and use in 
thinking is supposed to arise from an exact conform!- 
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ty to its archetype. What then is the use or power 
^tbat idea, to which there neither is nor can be any 
archetype in nature, which is merely a creature of the 
brain, a monster that bears not the likeness of any 
thing in the universe. ^ 

In the extensive sense in which Locke, who is con- 
sidered as the most strenuous supporter of that doc- 
trine, uses the word Idea, even the perceptions of the 
senses, as I had occasion lately to remark, are inclu- 
ded under that term. A^d if so, it is incontrovertible, 
that a particular idea often serves as the sign of a 
V^hole class. Thus, in every one of Euclid's theorems, 
St, particular triangle, and a particular parallelogram, 
and a particular circle, are employed as signs to de- 
note all triaogles, all parallelograms, and all circles. 
When a geometrician makes a diagram with chalk 
upon a board, and from it deipionstrates some proper- 
ty of a straight-lined figure, no spectator ever ima- 
gines, that he is demonstrating a property of nothkag 
else but that individual white figure of five inches long 
. wWchi is before him. Every one is satisfied that he is 
demonstrating a property of all that order, whether 
more or less extensive, of which it is both an example 
ao4 a sign ; all the order being understood to agree 
with it in certain cWacters, howeve? different in other 
respects. Nay, what is more, the mind with the ut- 
most facility extends or contracts the representative 
power of the sign, as the particular occasion requires. 
Thus liie same equilateral triangle will with equal pro- 
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priety serve for the demonstration not only of a pro- 
perty of all equilateral triangles, but of a property of 
all isosceles triangles, or even of a property of all tri- 
angles whatever. Nay, so perfectly is this matter un- 
derstood, that if the demonstrator in any part should 
recur to some property, as to the length of a side, be- 
longing to the particulai" figure he hath constructed, 
but not essential to the kind mentioned in the propo- 
sition, and which the particular figure is solely intend- 
ed to represent, every intelligent observer would in- 
stantly detect the fallacy. So entirely for all the pur- 
poses of science doth a particular serve for a whole 
species or genus. Now, why one visible individual, 
or, in the style of the above-nientioned author, why 
a particular idea of sight, should, in our reasonings, 
serve, without the smallest inconvenience, as a sign 
for an infinite number, and yet one conceivable indi- 
vidual, or a particular idea of imagination, should not 
be adapted to answer the same end, it will, I imagine, 
be utterly impossible to say. 

There is, however, a considerable difference in kind 
between such signs as these, and the words of a lan- 
guage. Amongst all the individuals of a species, or 
even of the most extensive genus, there is still a natu- 
ral connection, as they agree in the specific or gene- 
ric character. But the cdnriection that subsisteth be- 
tween words and things is, in its origin, arbitrary. Yet 
the difference in the effect is not so considerable as one 
would be apt to imagine. la neither case is it the. 
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matter, if I may be allowed the expression, but the 
power of the sign that is regarded by the mind. We 
find that, even in demonstrative reasonings, signs of 
the latter kind, or mere symbols, may be used with 
as much clearness and success as can be conferred by 
natural signs. The operations both of the algebraist 
and of the arithmetician are strictly of the nature of 
demonstration. The one employs as signs the letters 
of the alphabet, the other certain numerical charac- 
ters. In neither of these arts is it necessary to form 
ideas of the quantities and sums signified ; in some in- 
stances it is even impossible, yet the equations and 
calculations resulting thence are not the less accurate 
and convincing. So much for the nature and power 
of artificial signs. 

Perhaps I have said too much on this subject ; for, 
on a review of what I have written, I am even appre- 
hensive, lest some readers imagine, that, after quoting 
some examples of the unintelligible from others, I 
have thought fit to produce a very ample specimen 
of my own. Every subject, it is certain, is not equally 
susceptible of perspicuity; but there is a material 
difierence between an obscurity which ariseth purely 
from the nature of the subject, and that which is 
chargeable upon the style. Whatever regards the 
analysis of the operations of the mind, which is quick- 
er than lightning in all her energies, must in a great 
measure be abstruse and dark. Let then the dissatis- 
fied reader deign to bestow on the for^gpiiig, o^erva- 
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tions a second perusal-^ and though after iliat he 
should be as much at a \<m as before, the case mxf 
not be without retnedy. Let him not theii^ore be 
discouraged from proceeding : there is still a possi- 
bility that the appiieation of the principles, which I 
have been attemping to develope, will reflect some 
light on them : and if not, it is but a few minutes 
thrown away ; for I do not often enter on such pro*- 
fbund researchers. 



SECT. II..*.Tbe application qf the preceding prin- 
ciples. 

Now, to apply this doctrine to the use for which 
it was introduced, let us consider how we can account 
by it for these phenomena, that a man of sense should 
sometimes write nonsense and not know it, and that 
a man of sense should sometimes read nonsense and 
imagine he understanHjs it. 

In the preceding quotation from the Treatise on Hu- 
man Nature, the author observes, that " notwithstand- 
** ing that we do not annex distinct and complete 
" ideas to every terifi we make use of, we may avoid 
" talking nonsense, and may perceive any repugnance 
** among the ideas, as well as if we had a full cotnprc- 
« hension of them." This remark generally holds. Thus 
in matters that are perfectly familiar^ and a^re level to 
an ordinary capadty, in simple narration, «r in moral 
observatiaci^ on the ofcurtencesof life,- a man of com- 
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^aiKm undeFBSEatiding may be deceived by specious false- 
tood, hm is hafdiy to be gulled by downright non- 
sense*. Almost all the possible applications of the terms 
( in other words, all the acquired relations of the signs) 
ha^fe'beedme customary to him, Tlie consequeiKe 
k^ th» an nnusual applicaition of any term is instantly 
liewcted ; this detection breeds doubt, and this doubt 
cicca^idns^^ an immediate recourse to ideas. The re- 
course of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with 
the ^gns, to the knowledge it has of the thing signifi- 
ed, is. natural, and on such plain subjects perfectly 
easy. And of this recourse the discovery of the mean- 
ing, or of the unmeaningness of what is said, is the 
immcidiate effect. But in matters that are by no 
means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon manner, 
and in such as are of an abstruse and intricate nature, 
the case is widely different. There are particularly 
three sorts of writing wherein we are liable to be im- 
posed on by words without meaning. 

TtlE fitst is, where there is an exuberance of meta- 
phor. Nothing is more certain, than that this trope, 
when temperately and appositely used, serves to add 
light to the expression, and energy to the sentiment. 
. On the contrary, when vaguely arwi injemperately 
used, nothing can serve more effectually to cloud the 
sense, where there is sense, and by consequence to 
conceail the defect, where there is no sense to show* 
And this is the case, not only where there is in the 
same sentence a mixture of discordant metaphors, but 
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also where the metaphoric style is too long continued, 
and too far pursued *. The reason is obvious. In 
common speech the words are the immediate signs of 
the thought. But it is not so here ; for when a per- 
son, instead of adopting metaphors that come natu- 
rally and opportunely in his way, rummages the. whole 
world in quest of them, and piles them one upon an- 
other, when he cannot so properly be said to use me- 
taphor, as to talk in metaphor, or rather when from 
metaphor he runs into allegory, and thence into enig- 
ma, his words are not the immediate signs of his 
thought ; they are at best but the signs of the signs 
of his thought. His writing may then be called what 
Spenser not unjustly styled his Fairy Queen, a per^ 
petual allegory or dark conceit. Most readers will ac- 
count it much to bestow a transient glance qn the li- 
teral sense, which lies nearest ; but will never think 
of that meaning more remote, which the figures them- 
selves are intended to signify. It is no wonder then 
that this sense, for the discovery of which it is neces- 
sary to see through a double veil, should, where it is, 
more readily escape our observation, and that, where 
it is wanting, we should not so quickly miss it. As to 
writers in this way, they are often misled by a desire 
of flourishing on the several attributes of a metaphor, 
. which they have pompously ushered into the discourse, 



* Ut modicus autezn atque opportunus translationisususUlustrat 
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without taking the trouble to examine whether there 
be any qualities in the subject to which these attributes 
can with justice and perspicuity be applied. 

In one of the examples* 6f the unintelligible above- 
cited, the author having once determined to represent 
the human mind under the metaphor of a country, 
hath revolved in his thoughts the various objects 
whjch might be found in a country, but hath never 
dreamt of considering whether there be any things in 
the mind properly analogous to these. Hence the 
strange parade he makes with regions, and recesses, 
, hollow caverns, and private seats, wastes and %viL 
dernesses, fruitful and cultivated tracks, words which, 
though they have a precise meaning, as applied to 
country, have no definite signification as applied to 
mind. With equal propriety he might have intro- 
duced all the variety which Satan discovered in the 
kingdom of darkness, : . 

Rocks, caves, hkes, fens, bogs, 4cns, and shades of cjcath *5, 

or given us with Othelfo, 

. I.I .■ AH hit travel's history 
Wherein, belike, of antres vast and desarts idle. 
Rough quarries^ rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
'7* had been hU hent to speak f . . 

^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmammmmmmmmmmammmmBmBmKBsaBBSssssassaesssssTaaesmemmsasmB^ 

* Paradise Lost. f Shakespeare. 
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So much for the immoderate xx^ of metaphor^ whith, 
by the way, is the principal source of aU the. ftoftsense 
of orators and poets, t 

The second species of writing wherein we are liBble 
to be imposed on by words without meaning, i^ tji^t 
wherein the terms most frequently occurring, , 4eiiqt;e 
things which are of a complicate4 naturei/)ai>4 to 
which the mind is not sufficiently famUiairised. ^fany 
of those notions which are called by philosophers mixt 
modes, come under this denomination. Of these the 
instances are numberless in ,eYery. tongue; ^uch as, 
government, cbttrcby state^ constittitioni polity ^ power ^ 
commerce^ legislature^ Jurifdicti&n^ prQpQrtiQn^symne^ 
try, elegance. It will consid/srably increajSe t'be gan- 
ger of our being deceived by an unjneaiiing use of 
such terms, if they, arc besides (as very often they 
are) of so indeterminate, and consequently equivocal 
significations, that a writer, unobserved either by hiitt- 
self or by his reader, may slide from one sense of the 
term to another, till by degrees he fall into such ap- 
plications of it as will make no sense at alL. It de- 
serves our notice also, that we are in much greater 
danger of terminating in this, if the different mean- 
ings of the same word have some affinity to one an- 
other, than if they have none. In the latter case, 
when there is no affinity, the transition from one 
meaning to another, is taking a very wide step, and 
what few writers are in any danger of; it is, besides, 
whftt will not so readily escape the observation of the; 
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xe^dex* Sa much for th^ aewnd cau^e of dweption, 
which i» th^ chi^f aoypoe of ^ ttw nwaeiiiae erf" writers 
on politics and criticism. 

The third and last, and, I may add, the principal 
species of composition, wherein we are exposed to this 
illusion by the abuse of words, is that in which the 
terms employed are very abstract, and consequently 
of very eirtensive signification. It is an observation 
that plainly ariseth from the Qature and structure of 
language, and may be deduced as a corollary from 
wh^t hath been said of the use of artificial signs^ that 
the more general any name is, ^ it comprehends the 
more individuals under it, and consequently requires 
the more extensive knowledge in the mind thnt would 
rightly apprehend it, the more it must have of in- 
distinctness and obscurity. Thus the word lion is 
rbore distinctly apprehended by the mind than the 
word heast^ beast than animal^ animal than bein^. 
But there is, in what are called abstract subjects, a 
still greater fund of obscurity than that arising fron? 
the frequent mention of the most general terms, 
Names must be assigned to tho^ qualities as consi- 
dered abstractly, which never subsist independently, 
or by themselves, but which constitute the generic 
characters, and the specific differences of things. And 
this leads to a manner which is in many insSnces re- 
mote from the common use of speech, and therefore 
must be of more difficult conception. The qualities 
fhus considered as in a state of separation from the 

G 4 
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subjects to which they belong, have been not unfitly 
compared by a famous wit of the last century, to dis- 
embodied spirits : 

He could reduce all things to acts. 
And knew their natures and abstracts ^ 
Where entity and quiddity 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly *. 

As the manes of the departed heroes which uS^jieas 
saw in the infernal regions, were so constituted as ef- 
fectually to elude the embrace of every living wight ; 
in like manner the abstract qualities are so subtile as 
often to elude the apprehension of the most attentive 
mind. They have, I may say, too much volatility to 
be arrested, were it but for a moment. 



-The flittipg shadow slips away, 



Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day f . Dryden, 

It is no wonder, then, that a misapplication of such 
words, Mihether general or abstract, should frequent- 
ly escape our notice. The more general any word is 
in its signification, it is the more liable to be abused 
by an improper or unmeaning application. A foreign- 
er will escape discovery in a crowd, who would in- 
stantly be distinguished in a select company. A very 
general term is applicable alike to a multitude of dif- 



* Hudibraij £. i. C. i. 

^ ■ Ter comprensa.manus effugit imago, 

Pat levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 

i^NEIS, 1. 6. 
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fcrait indiyiduals, a particular term is applicable but 
to a few. When the rightful applications of a word 
are extremely numerous, they cannot all be so strong- 
ly fixed by habit, but that, for greater security, we 
must perpetually recur in our minds from the sign to 
the notion we have of the thing signified ; and for the 
reason aforementioned, it is in such instances difficult 
precisely to ascertain this notion. Thus the latitude 
of a word, though different from its ambiguity; hath 
often a similar effect. 

Further, it is a certain fact, that when we are 
much accustomed to particular terms, we can scarce-. 
ly avoid fkncying that we understand them, whether 
they have a meaning or not. The reason of this ap- 
prehension might easily be deduced from w|iat hath 
been already said of the nature of signs, Let it suf- 
fice at present to observe the feet. Now, on ordina- 
ry subjects, if we adopt such a wrong opinion, we 
may easily be lindeceived. The reason is, that on 
such subjects, the recourse from tlie sign to the thing 
signified is easy. For the opposite reason, if we are 
in such an error on abstract subjects, it is next to im-. 
possible that ever we should be undeceived. Hence 
it is, if without offence I may be indulged the obser- 
vation, that in some popular systems of religion, the 
zeal of the people is principally exerted in support of 
certain favourite phrases, and a kind of technical an4 
idiomatical dialect to which their ears have been long 
inured, ^nd which they consequently imagine they 
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understand, but in which •ften there is nGthing to be 
understood. 

From such causes it hath aiisen» thftt ever since 
the earliest days of philosophj, abstract subjects have 
been the principal province of altercatioii a^d logo^ 
^achy ; to the support of which» how far the iulificial 
dialectic k£ the schoohxieny nay, the analytics and the 
metaphysics, the categories and the topics of the justly 
admired Stagyrite have contributed, wc have considered 
already *. Indeed, at length, disputation in the schools 
came to be so much a mechanical exercise, that if 
once a man had learned his logic^ and had thereby 
come to understand the use of his weapons, and had 
gotten the knack of wielding them, h^ was qualified, 
without any other kind of knowledge, to. defend any 
position whatsoever, how contradictory soever to com^ 
men sense, and to the clearest discoveries of reason 
and experience. This art, it must be owned, observ-^ 
ed a wonderful impartiality in regard to truth and er* 
ror, or rather the most absolute indiflference to both* 
If it was oftencr employed in defence of error, that Is 
not to be wondered at ; for the way of truth is one, 
the ways of error are infinite. One qualified in the 
manner above*mentioned, could as successfully dispute 
on a subject of which he was totally ignorant, as on 
one with which he was perfectly acqiminted. Success 
indeed tended then no more to decide the question. 



♦ Book I, Chap, VI, 
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Til — ii ^ ', — — _.— ^ 

than a man's killing his antagonist in a duel serves 
now to satisfy any perseui of sense that the victor bad 
tight on his side, and that the vanqiushed was in the 
wrong. Such an art as this could' at bottom be no 
other than a mere playing with words, used indeed 
grammatically, and according to certain mips cstai- 
blished in the schools, but quite > insignificant,.. and 
therefore incapable of conveying knowledge, 

Vaio wisdom all, and false philosophy. 

This logic, between two and three centuries ago, 
received a considerable improvement from one Rai- 
mund Lully, a native of Majorca, who, by the inge- 
nious contrivance .of a few concentric moveable cir- 
cles, on the borders of some of which were inscribed 
the subjects, of others the predicaments, and of others 
the fomas of questions ; he not' only superseded the 
little in point of invention which the scholastic logic 
had till th^n required, but much accelerated the ope- 
rations of the artist. AH was done by manual labour. 
.All the circles, except the outmost, which was im- 
moveable, were turned upon the common center, one 
after another. In this manner the disposition of sub- 
jects, predicaments, and questions, was perpetually 
varied. AH the proper questions on every subject 
were suggested, and pertinent answers supplied. Iii 
the same way did the working of the engine discover 
and apply the several topics of argument that might 
be used in support of any question. On this rare de- 
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vice, one Athanasius Kircher made great improve- 
ments in the last century. He boasted, that by means 
of a coffer of arts, divided into a number of small re- 
ceptacles, entirely of his own contriving, a thousand 
prodigies might be performed, which either could not 
be effected at all, by LuUy's magical circles, or at 
least not so expeditiously. 

NoxmNG can more fully prove^ that the fruit of all 
such contrivances was mere words without knowledge, 
an empty show of sqience without the reality, than 
the ostentatious and absurd way in which the inven- 
tors, and their votaries, talk of these inventions. 
They would have us believe, that in these is contain- 
ed a complete encyclopedia, that here we may dis- 
cover all the arts and. sciences as in their source, that 
hence all of them may be deduced a priori^ as from 
their principles. Accordingly they treat all those as 
no better than quacks and empirics who have recourse 
to so homely a tutoress as experience. 

The consideration of their pretensions hath indeed 
satisfied me, that the ridicule thrown on projectors of 
this kind, in the account given by Swift * of a pro- 
fessor in the academy of Lagado, is not excessive, 
^s I once thought it. The boasts of the accademist 
on the prodigies performed by his frame, are fax less 

* GulUver'si Travells, P^rt iii. 
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extravagant than those of the above mentioned artists, 
which in truth they very much resemble *. 



* At what an amazing pitch of perfection doth Knittelius, a 
great admirer both of LuUy and of Kircher, suppose that the a- 
depts in this literary handicraft may arrive. The assiduous and 
careful practice will, at length, according to him, fully instruct 

, us, ** Quomodo de quacunque re proposita statim librum c<xicipere, 
** et in capita dividere, de quacimque re ex tempore disserere, ar- 
^* gumentari, de quocunque themate orationem formare, orationem 
*' mentalem per horam, dies et septimanas protrahere, rem quam- 

>* cunque describere, per apologos et fabulas proponefe, emblema- 
** ta et hieroglyphica invcnirc, de quacunque re Hstorias expedite 
** scribere, adversaria de quacunque re faccre, de quacunque mate-^- 
** ria consilia dare, omnes argutias ad unam regulam., reducere, as* 
** sumptum thema in infinitum multiplicare, ex falso rem demons- 
" trare, quidlibct per quidlibet probare, possimus." Quirinus Kuhl- 
mannus, another philosc^her of the last century, in a letter to 
Kircher, hath said with much good sense, concerning his coffer^ 
*' Lusus est ingeniosus, ingeniose Kirchere, non methodus, prima 
" fronte aliquid promittcns, in recessu nihil solvens. Sine cista 
" enim puer nihil potest respondere, et in cista nihil praeter verba 
" habet j tot profert quot audit, sine intellectu, ad instar psitt^ci j 
■'^ et de illo jure dicitur quod Lacon de philomela. Vox est^ pr^eterc'^ 
" aqui nibiiy Could any body imagine, that one who thought 
so justly of Kircher's device, was himself the author of another of 
the same kind. He had, it seems, contrived a scientific machine, 
that moved by wheels, with the conception of which he pretended 
to have been inspired by heaven, but unfortunately he did not live 
to publish it. His only view, therefore, in the words above quot<- 
ed, was to depreciate Kircher^s engine, that he might the more 
effectually recommend his ojyn. " Multa passim," says Morhoff 
concerning him (Polyhistor. vqh r, lib. ii. cap. 5,) " de rotis suis 
'' combinatoriis j act at, quibus ordinatis ui>us homo millies miUe, 
" iroo millies millies miHe. sf^ribas vincat ) qui taipen primarius xo^ 
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Whf iMHiMiMe so •axft «sc^e» belftf licftMked. 

So much for the third and last cause of iliosion 

that was taken notice of, arising from the abuse of 



'^ taruni scopus non est, sed grandior long^ restut : nsmpe notitia 
*^ piovidentise wternae, orbisque terrarum motU5«*' And agiia, 
*^ NcG uUus hominom tain insulso jadicio praeditus e^ qui hac ut- 
** stitutione libros doctos, noTos, utiles, omni renna scientia pknos, 
'^ kvissima opera edere non potest." How nuck more ttodest 19 
the professor of Lagado : *^ He flatters faimself^ indeed, that a mdro 
^ nobie exalted thought than his nerer sprang in anj other inan*s 
^^ head^" but doth not lay claim to inspiration. *^ Jlrery one 
^ knows," he adds, " how laborious the inual method is of attain* 
*' ing to arts and sciences : whereas, bj his contrirance, the most 
^ ignorant person, at a reasonable cha^, and with a little bodily 
*^ labour, may write books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, ma- 
** thematics^ and theology," (no mention of history) ^ without the 
^ least assistance from genius and study." He is still modest e- 
nottgh to require time, and some corporal exercise, in oider to the 
ctmiposing of a treatise ^ but those artists propose to bring a profi- 
cient '^ Jtatim hbrum concipere," instantly, ** levi^ima opera,^ 
with little or no pains. I shall conclude with laying before the 
reader the opinion of Lord Verulam, concerning the LulUan art, 
an ofnnion that may, with equal justice, be applied to the device) 
of all Lully's followers and imitators^ ** Neque tamen illod prse- 
*^ termittendum, quod nonnulU viri magi^ tumidi quam docti insu- 
^ darunt circa methodum quandam, legitimae methodi nomine baud 
^ dignam, cum potius sit methodus imposturae, quae tamen quibus* 
'^ dam ardelionibus acceptissima procul dubio fiierit. Haec metho- 
*^ dus ita scientise alicnjus guttulas aspergit, ut quis sciolus specie 
•• nonnulla eruditionis ad ostentationem possit abuti. Talis fiiit 
** ars LuUii, talis typocosmia a nonnullis e&afata ; quae nihil aliud 
** fuerunt, quam vocabulorum artis cujusque massa fet acervus j ad 
** hoc, ut qui voces artis habeant in promptu, etiam artes ipsas per- 
^ didicisse existimentur. Hujtis generis collectanea officinam refe- 
^ runt veteramentariam, ubi prsesegmina multa reperitmtur, sed ni- 
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▼cry general and abstract terms, which is the princi- 
pal source of ail the nonsense that hath been invent- 
ed by metaj^ysicians, mystagogues, and theologiaiw. 



CHAR VIIL 

The extensive usefulness of Perspicuity* 



SECT. L....lVben is obscurity apposite^ if ever it he 
apposite^ ^ and what kind? 

Hating fully considered the nature of perspicuity, 
and the Various ways in which the laws relating to it 
may be transgressed, I shall now inquire, whether to 
be able to transgress with dexterity in any of those 
ways, by speaking obscurely, ambiguously, or unin- 
telligibly, be not as essential to the perfections of elo- 
quence, as to be able to speak perspicuously ? 

EloqueKce, it may be s^, hath been defined to 
be, that art or talent whereby the discourse is adapt- 

•* hil tjuod aliciyus sit pretii." Dc Augm. Sciea. lib, vi. cap. 2. 
I shaU only observe, that when he calls this art a method of impos- 
ture, he appears to mean that it puts an imposition upon the mind, 
not so much by infusing error instead of truth, as by amusing us 
with mere words instead of useful knowledge. 
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ed to produce the effect which the speaker intends it 
should produce in the hearer *. May not then ob- 
scurity, on some occasions, be as conducive to the ef- 
fect intended, as perspicuity is on other occasions? 
If the latter is necessary in order to inform, is not the 
former necessary in order to deceive ? If perspicuity 
be expedient in convincing us of truth, and persuad- 
ing us to do right, is not its contrary, obscurity, ex- 
pedient in effecting the contrary ; that is, in convin- 
cing us of what is false, and in persuading us to do 
wrong ? And may not either of these effects be the 
aim of the speaker ? 

This way of arguing is far more* plausible than just. 
To be obscure, or even unintelligible, may, I acknow- 
ledge, in some cases, contribute t9 the design of the 
orator, yet it doth not follow, that obscurity is as es- 
sential to eloquence as the opposite quality. It is the 
design of the medical art to give health and ease to 
the patient, not pain and sickness, and that the lat- 
ter are>8ometimes the foreseen effects of the medicines 
employed, doth not invalidate the general truth. 
Whatever be the real intention of a speaker or writ- 
er, whether to satisfy our reason of what is true or of 
what is untrue, whether to incline our will to what 
is right or to whatsis wrong, still he must propose to 
effect his design, by informing our understanding : 
nay more, without conveying to our minds some in- 

- " ■ " ==ggga— ■ ■ ■ 

* Book I. Chap. L 
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formation, he might as well attempt to atchieve his 
purpose by addressing us in an unknown tongue. 
Generally^ therefore, this quality of style, perspicuity, 
is as requisite in seducing to evil, as in eliciting to 
good, ' in defending error, as in supporting truth. 

I AM sensible that this position must appear to many 
a perfect paradox. What ! say they, is it not as na- 
tural to vice and falsehood to sculk in darkness, as it 
is to truth and virtue to appear in light ? Doubiless 
it is in some sense, but in such a sense as is not in 
the least repugnant to the doctrine here advanced. 
That therefore we may be satisfied of the justness of 
this dieory, it will be necessary to consider a little 
further the nature both of persuasion and of convic- 
tion. 

With regard to the former, it is evident, that the 
principal scope for employing persuasion, is, when the 
mind balances, or may be supposed to balance, in de- 
termining what choice to make in respect of conduct, 
whether to do this, or to do that, or at least whether to 
do, or to forbear. And it is equally evident, that the 
mind would never balance a moment in choosing, un- 
less there were motives to influence it on each of the 
opposite sides. In favour of one side perhaps is the 
love of glory, in favour of the other the love of life. 
Now, whichever side the orator espouses, there are 
•two things that must carefully be studied by him, as 

Vol. U: H 
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was observed on a former occasion * ; the first is, to 
excite in bis hearers that desire or passion which fa- 
vours his design ; the second is, to satisfy their judg- 
ments, that there is a. connection between the conduct 
to which he would persuade them, and the gratifica- 
tion of the desire or passion which he excites. The 
first is effected by communicating natural and lively 
ideas of the object ; the second by arguments' from 
experience, analogy, testimony, or the plurality of 
chances. To the communication of natural anri vivid 
ideas, the pathetic circumstances formerly enumerat- 
ed f , are particularly conducive.-- Now, to the iffica^ 
cious display of those circumstances, nothing can be 
more unfriendly than obscurity, whose direct' tenden- 
cy is- to confoutid our ideas, or rather to blot them al- 
together. And as to the second requisite, the argu- 
mentative part, that can never require obscurity, 
which doth not require even a deviation from truth. 
It may be as true, and tlierefore as demonstrable, that 
my acting in one way will promote my safety, or what 
I regard as my interest, as that my acting ia the con- 
trary way will raise my fame. And even when an 
orator is under a necessity of replying to what hath 
been advanced by an antagonist, in ordeif to weaken 
the impression he hath made, or to lull the passion he 
hath roused, it is not often that he is obliged to avail 



* Book I. Chap. VII. Sect. IV. See the analysis of persuasion, 
f Book I. Chap. VII. Sect. V. The explication and use of 
those circumstances* 
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hitnself of any false or sophistical reasoning, which 
SJetoecati render obscurity useful Commonly, on the 
contlrttry, he bath only to avail himself of an artful ex- 
hibition of every circumstance of the case, |that tan 
any way contribute to invalidate or to subvert his ad- 
versary's plea, and consequently to support his own. 
Now, it IS a certain fact, that in almost all complicate' 
ed cases, real circumstances will be found in favour of 
each side of the question. Whatever side therefore 
the orator supports, it is his business, in the first place, 
to select those circumstances that are favourable to 
to his own plea, or which excite the passion that is di- 
rectly instrumental in promoting his end ; secondly, 
to select those circumstances that are unfavourable to 
the plea of his antagonist, and to add to all these such 
clearness and energy by his eloquence, as will efFec^ 
tually fix the attention of the hearers upon them, and 
thereby withdraw their regards from those circum-* 
stances, equally real, which favour the other side. In 
short, it is the business of the two antagonists to give 
different or evetl opposite directions tq the attention 
of the hearers ; but then it is alike the interest of each 
to set those particular circumstances, to which he 
would attract their notice, in as cleat a light as pos- 
sible. And it is only by actuig thus that he can hope 
to effectuate his purpose. 

Perhaps it will be Urged, that though, where the 
end is persuasion, there doth not seem to. be an abso- 
lute necessity for sophistry and obscurity on either 

Ha 
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side, as there is riot on either side dn absolute neces- 
sity for supporting fakehood; the case is certainly 
different when the end is to convince the under- 
standing. In this case, whatever is spoken on one 
side of the question, as it is spoken in support of er- 
ror, must be sophistical ; and sophistry seems to re- 
quire a portion of obscurity, to serve her as a veil, that 
she may escape discovery. Even here, however, the 
case is not so plain, as at first it may be thought. So- 
phistry (which hath sometimes been successfully used 
in support of truth) is not always necessary for the 
support of error. Error may be sufiported, and hath 
been often strenuously supported, by very cogent ar- 
g\iments and just reasoning. 

But as this position will probably ajipear to many 
very extraordinary, if not irrational, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the matter more minutely. It is true, 
indeed, that in subjects susceptible of demonstrative 
proof, error cannot be defended but by sophistry ; 
and sophistry, to prevent detection, must shelter' her- 
self in obscurity^ This results from the nature of 
scientific evidence, as formerly explained*. This 
kind of evidence is solely conversant about the inva- 
riable relations of number and extension, which rela- 
tions it evolves by a simple chain of axioms. An as- 
sertion, therefore, that is contrary to truth in these 
matters, is also absurd and inconceivable ; nor is there 
any scope here for contrariety of proofs. According- 
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ly, debate and argumentation have no footing here. 
The case is far otherwise with mor^l evidence, which 
is of a complex nature, which admits degrees, which 
is almost always combated by opposite proofs, and 
these, though perhaps lower in degree, as truly of the 
nature of proof and evidence, as those whereby they 
are opposed. The prpbability, on the whole, as was 
shown already *, lies in the proportion which the 
contrary proofs, upon comparison, bear to one ano- 
ther ; a proportion which, in complicated ca^es, it is 
often difficult, and sometimes even impossible to ascer- 
tain. The speakers, therefore, on the opposite sides, 
have each real evidence to insist on ; and there is here 
the same scope as in persuasory discourses, for all the 
arts that can both rivet the hearer's attention on the 
circumstances of the proof favourable to the speaker's 
design, and divert hi^ attention from the contrary cir- 
cumstances. Nor is there in ordinary cases, that is, 
in all cases really dubious and disputable, any necessi- 
ty, on either «ide, for what is properly called sophistry. 

The natural place for sophistry is, when a speaker 
finds himself obliged to attempt the refutation of ar- 
guments that are both clear and convincing. For an 
answerer to overlook such arguments altogether might 
be dangerous, and to treat them in such a manner as 
to elude their force, requires the most exquisite ad- 
dress. A little sophistry here will, no doubt, b9 



* Book I. Chap. V. Sect. II. 
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thought necessary, by one with whom victory hath 
more charms than truth ; and sophistry, as was hint- 
ed above, always implies obscurity ; for that a sophisoL 
should be mistaken for an argument, can be imputed 
only to this, that it is not rightly understood. 

As from what hath been said, we may learn to dis- 
tinguish the few cases wherein a violation of the laws 
of perspicuity may be pertinent to the purpose of the 
orator, I shall next enquire what kind of violation is 
in such cases best fitted for answering his design. It 
is evident it cannot be th^ first, which for distinction's 
sake was denominated by the general name Obscuri-* 
ty. When a hearer riot only doth not understand, 
but is himself sensible that he doth not understand 
what is spoken, it can produce no eflfect on him, but 
weariness, suspicion, and disgust, which must be pre- 
judicial to the intention. Although it is not always 
necessary, that every thing advanced by the speak-* 
er should convey information to the hearer, it is ne- 
cessary that he should believe himself informed by 
what is said, ere he can be cqpvinced or persuaded 
by it. For the like reason, it is not the second kind 
of transgressipn, or any discoverable ambiguity in what 
is spoken, that is adapted to the end of speaking. 
This fault, if discovered, though not of so bad conse- 
quence as the former, tends to distract the attention 
of the hearer, and thereby to weaken the impression 
which the words would otherwise have made. It re- 
mains, that it is only the third and last kin4 abQve- 
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discussed, when what is said, though in itself uninteL. 
Zigible^ a hearer may be led to imagine that he under- 
stands. When ambiguities can artfully "be made to 
elude discovery, and to conduce to this deception, 
they may be used with success*. Now, though no- 
thing would seem to be easier tlian this, kind of style, 
when an author falls into it naturally ; that is, when* 
he deceives himself as well as his reader ; nothing is 
more difficult when attempted of design. It is be- 
sides requisite, if this manner must be continued for 
any time, that it be artfully blended with some glimp- 
ses of meaning ; else, to persons of discernment, the 
charm will ajt last be dissolved, and the nothingness of 
what hath been spoken will ,be detected ; nay, even 
the attention of the unsuspecting, multitiude, when 
not relieved by any thing that is level to their com- 
prehension, will infallibly flag. The invocation in 
the Dunciad admirably suits the orator who is unhap- 
pily reduced to t^e necessity of taking shelter in th^ 
unintelligible. 

Of darkness visible so much be lent. 

As half to show, half veil the deep intent. 

There is but one subject in nature (if what is unintel- 
ligible can be called a subject) on which the appetite 
of nonsense is utterly insatiable. The intelligent re^d- 

* That they arc often successful ths way, hath been justly re- 
marked by Aristotle, Tfl»y 5* Qvcftccluv- ta f>cnt vo^tsti e^itfyvf^txt X-H^i^-'-it^ . 

H4, 
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er needs not be informed that 1 mean what is com- 
monly termed mystical theology ; a subject whose sup- 
posed sublimity serves with its votaries to apologise for 
its darkness. That here indeed there may be found 
readers who can, not only with patience but with a- 
vidity, not only through pages but through volumes, 
lose themselves in wandering over a maze of words un- 
enlightened by a single ray of sense, the translation of 
the works of Jacob Behmen, and our modern Hutchin- 
sonian performances, are. lamentable proofs. But this 
case is particular. 

After all, we are not to imaprine, that the sophisti- 
,cal and unmeaning, when it may in some sense be 
said to be proper, or even necessary, are, in respect 
of the ascendant gained over the mind of the hearer, 
€ver capable of rivaling conclusive arguments perspi- 
cuously expressed. The effect of the former is at most 
only to confound the judgment, and by the confusion 
it producetb, to silence contradiction ; the effect of the 
latter is, fwlfy to convince tlie understanding. The 
impression rnaae by the first can no more be compared 
in distinctness ai.^d vivacity to that effected by the se- 
cond, than the dr^ains of a person, asleep to his per- 
ceptions when SLwaAe. Hence we may perceive an 
eminent disadvantage % which the advocate for error, 
when compelled to rec ^^^ to words without meaning, 
must labour under. Tht ' weapons he is obliged to use 
are of such a nature, jthat there is much greater diffi- 
cult;y in managing theui, tl ^^^ ^^ managing those that 
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must be employed in the cause of truth, and when 
managed ever so dexterously, they cannot do equal 
execution. A still greater disadvantage the patron of 
the cause of injustice or of vice must grapple with. 
For though he may find real motives to urge in de- 
fence of his plea, as wealth perhaps, - or ease, or plea- 
sure, he hath to encounter or elude the moral senti- 
ments which of all motives whatever take the strong- 
est hold of the heart. And if he find himself under 
a necessity of attempting to prove that virtue and right 
are on his side, he hath his way to grope through a 
labyrinth of sophistry and nonsense. 

So much for the legitimate use of the unintelligible 
in oratory. 

SECT. Ih..X)hjections answered. 

But are there not some subjects, and even some 
kinds of composition, which, from their very nature, 
demand a dash of obscurity ? Doth not decency often 
require this ? Doth not delicacy require this } And is 
not this even essential to ithe allegoric style, and to the 
enigmatic ? As to the manner which decency some- 
times requires, it will be found on examination to 
stand opposed more properly to vivacity than to per- 
spicuity of style, and will therefore fall to be consi- 
dered afterwards. 

I SHALL now, therefore, examine, in the first place, 
in what respect delicacy may be said to demand ob- 
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scuiity. Thus much indeed is evident, that delicacy 
often requires that certain sentiments be rather insi- 
nuated than expressed : in other words, that they be 
not directly spoken, but that sufficient ground be gi- 
ven to infer them from what is spoken. Such senti- 
ments are, though improperly, considered as obscure- 
ly expressed, for this special reason, that it is not by 
the first operation of the intellect, an apprehension of 
the meaning of what is said, but by a second opera- 
tion, a reflection on what is implied or presupposed, 
thax they are discovered ; in which double operation 
of the mind, there is a faint resemblance to what hap- 
pens in the case of real obscurity. But in the case of 
which I am treating, it is the thought more than the 
expression that serves for a veil to the sentiment sug- 
gested. If therefore in such instances there may be 
said to be obscurity, it is an obscurity which is totally 
distinct from obscurity of language. 

That this matter may be better understood, we 
must carefully distinguish between the thought ex- 
|M-essed, and the thought hinted. The latter may be 
affirmed to be obscure, because it is not expressed,^ 
but hinted ; whereas the former, with which alone 
perspicuity of style is concerned, must always be ex-* 
pressed with clearness^ otherwise the sentiment will 
never be considered as either beautiful or delicate *. 
I shall illustrate this by examples. 

* This will serve to explain what Bouhours, a celebrated French 
cnUc, ^nd a great advocate, ibr perspicuity,, hath adtvaiiced on \}m. 
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No subject requires to be treated more delicately 
than praise, especially when it is given to a person 
present. Flattery is so nauseous to a liberal spirit, 
that even when praise is merited, it is disagreeable at- 
least to unconcerned hearers^r if it appear in a garb 
which adulation commonly assumes. For this rea- 
son, an encomium or compliment never succeeds so 
well as when it is indirect. It then appears to escape 
the speaker unawares, at a time that he seems to have 
no intention to commend. Of this kind the follow- 
ing story will serve as an example : " A gentleman 
**,who had an employment bestowed on him, withouC 
"so much as being known to his benefacCorj waited 
^* up(Mi the great man who was so generous, and wa«^ 

" beginning to say, he was infinitely obliged J S^^ 

" at allf says the patron, turning from him tt^^ an** 
♦* other : Had I kfiown a more deserving maji in Emg^ 
** land^ he should h^ have had it'^T Hereto ap-% 
parent intention of the minister was only to ejtcuse 
the person on whom the favour had been conferred, 
the trouble of making an acknowledgment, by assur- 
ing him that it had not been given him from personal 
attachment or partiality. But whilst he appears in- 
tending only to say this, he says what implies the 



subject, " Souvenez vous que ricn n'est plus oppos^ ^ la veritable 
** delicatesse que d'expHmer trop les choses, et que le grand art 
** consiste a ne pas tout dire sur certain sujets) a glisser dcssus plii- 
^' tot que d'y appuyer 5 en un mot, ^ en laisser pcnser aux autve5 
** plys que Ton n'en dit.'' Maniere de bien penser, &c. 
* Tatler, No, 17. 
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greatest praise, and. as it were, accidentally betrays 
the high opinion he entertained of the other's merit. 
If he had said directly, " You are the most desers'^ing 
" man that I know in England," the answer, though 
implying no more than what he did say, would have 
been not only indelicate, but intolerable. On so 
slight a tarn in the expression it frequently depends, 
whether the same sentiment shall appear deUcate or 
gross, complimental or affronting, 

' Sometimes praise is very successfully and very de- 
licately conveyed, under an appearance of chagrin. 
This constitutes the merit of that celebrated thought 
of Boileau : " To imagine in such a warUke age, which 
" abounds in Achileses, that we can write verses as 
"easily as they take towns*!" The poet seems 
only venting his complaints against the unreasonable 
expectations of some persons, and at the same time 
discovers, as by chance, the highest admiration of his 
monarch and the heroes who served him, by suggest- 
ing the incredible rapidity of the success with which 
their arms were crowned. 

Sometimes also commendation will be couched with 
great delicacy under an air of reproach. An example 
of this I shall give from the paper lately quoted : 
*• My Lord^ said the Duke of B m, after his li- 

* Et dans ce terns guerrier ct fecond en Achilles 

Croit que I'on fait Ics vers, commc Pon prend les villes. 
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" bertine way, to the Earl of O y, you will cer- 

'* tainly be dam/I'd. How, my Lord, said the Earl, 
** with some warmth. Nay, replied the Duke, there's 
" no help for it, for it is positively said. Cursed is be 
" of whom all men speak well f ." A still stronger 
example in this way we have from the Drapier, who, 
speaking to Lord Molesworth of the seditious expres- 
sions of which he had himself been accused, says, " I 
** have witnesses ready to depose, that your Lordship 
" hath said and writ fifty times worse, and what is 
" still an aggravation, with infinitely more wit and 
" learning, and stronger arguments : So that as poli- 
" tics run, I do not know a person of more exception- 
" able principles than yourself: And if ever 1 shall 
" be discovered, I think you will be bound in honour 
** to pay my fine and support me in prison, or else I 
" may chance to inform against you by way of re* 
•* prisal *." 

I SHALL produce one other instance from the same 
hand, of an indirect, but successful manner of prais- 
ing, by seeming to invert the course of the obligation, 
and to represent the person obliging as the person 
obliged. Swift, in a letter to the Archbishop of Dur 
blin, speaking of Mr Harley, then Lord High Trea- 
surer, afterwards Earl of Oxford, by whose means the 
Irish clergy had obtained from the queen, the grant 
of the first fruits and tenths, says, '* I told him, that 

f Tatler, No* 17. * Drapier's Let, 5. 
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" for my part, I thought he was obliged to the clergy 
" of Ireland, for gMng him an occasion of gratifying 
** the pleasure he took in doing good 16 the church :j:/^ 

It may be observed, that delicacy requires indi- 
rectness of manner no less in censure than in praise. 
If the one, when open and direct, is liable to be brand- 
ed with the name of flattery, the other is no less ex- 
posed to the opprobrious appellation of abuse, both 
alike, though in different ways, offensive to persons 
of taste and breeding. I shall give, from the work 
last quoted, a specimen (I cannot say) of great deli- 
cacy in stigmatising, but at least of such an indirect 
manner as is sufficient to screen the author from the 
imputation of downright rudeness. " I hear you arc 
" like to be the sole opposer of the bank ; and you 
" will certainly miscarry, because it would prove a 
" most perfidious thing. Bankrupts are always for 
" setting up banks ; how then can you think a bank 
" will fail of a majority in both houses * ?" It must 
be owned that the veil here is extremely thin, too thin 
to be altogether decent, and serves only to save from 
the imputation of scurrility, a very severe reproach. 
It is the manner which constitutes one principal dis- 
tinction between the libeller and the satirist, I shall 
give one instance more of this kind from another work 
of the same author, ^ To smooth the way for the 
" return of popery in Queen Mary's time, the grantees 



X l^wift's Let. 10. * Ibid. 40. 
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** were confirmed by the pope in the possession of the 
•* abbey-lands. But the bishop tells us, that this 
" confirmation was fraudulent and invalid. I shall 
•* believe it to be so, although I happen to read it in 
" his Lordship's history f ." Thus he insinuates, or 
signiffes by implication, that his Lordship's histwy is 
full of lies. Now, fitom all the specimens I have ctx- 
hibited, it will, I suppose, sufficiently appear to afly 
person of common understanding, that the obscurity 
required by delicacy, either in blaming or in com* 
mending, is totally distinct in kind from obscurity 
of expression, with which none of the examples above 
quoted is in the smallest degree chargeable. 

The illustrations I have given on this topie will 
contribute in some measure to explain the obscurity 
tjiat is requisite ia allegories, apologues, parables, and 
enigmas. In all these so^ts of camposition, there arc 
two senses piainly intended, the literal and the figu- 
rative ; the language is sokly the sign of literal sense, 
and the literal sense is the sign of the figurative. 
Berspicuity in the style, which exhibits* only the literal 
sense, is so!fer from being to bjcxiispensed with here, 
that itis'eveamore requisite'ira thisidnd of composition 
than, in any other. Accordingly,' you will perhaps 
nowhere find more perfect, modela both :of simplicity 
and of perspicuity of style, than in the parables of 

f f reface to the Bishop of Sartmi's Introduction to the 3d vo- 
lume of his History ^f tlie "RtfofBiatiom 
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the gospel. Indeed,- in every sort of composition of 
a figurative character, more attention is always and 
justly considered as due to this circumstance, than in 
any other sort of writing. ^Esop's fables are a noted 
example of this remark. In fiirther confirmation of 
it, we may observe that no pieces are commonly 
translated with greater ease and exactness, than the 
allegorical ; and that even by those who apprehend 
nothing of the mystical sense. This sure could never 
be the case, if the obscurity were chargeable on the 
language. 

The same thing holds here as in painting emblems, 
or graving devices. It may, without any fault in the 
painter or engraver, puzzle you to discover what the 
visible figure of the sun, for example, which you ob- 
serve in the emblem or the device, was intended to 
signify ; but if you are at a loss to know whether it 
be the figure of the sun or the figure of the moon, 
that you are looking at, he must have been undoubt- 
edly a bungling artist. The body, therefore, if I may 
so express myselF, of the emblem or of the device, and 
precisely for the same reason, of the riddle or of the 
allegory, must be distinctly exhibited, so as scarce to 
leave room for a possibility of mistake. The exercise 
that in any of these performances is given to ingenui- 
ty, ought wholly to consist in reading the soul. 

I KNOW no style to which darkness of a certain sort 
is more suited than tQ the^ prophetical. Many reasons 
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might be assigned which render it impropet that pro^ 
phesy should be perfectly understood before it be ac- 
complished. Besides, we are certain, that a predic- 
tion may be very dark befoi*e the accomplishment, 
and yet so plain afterwards, as scarcely to admit a 
doubt in regard to the events suggested. It does not 
belong to critics to give law to prophets, nor does it 
fall within the confines of any human art, to lay down 
rules for a composition so far above art. Thus far, 
however, we ttiay warrantly observe, that when the 
prophetic style is imitated in poetty, the piece ought, 
^s much as possible, to possess the character above- 
mentioned. This character, in my opinion, is posses- 
sed in a vety eminent degree by Mr Gray's ode called 
The Bard. It is all darkness to one who knows no- 
thing of the English history, posterior to the reign of 
Edward the first, aild all light to one who is well ac- 
quainted with that history. But this is a kind of writ- 
ing whose peculiarities can scarce be considered as ex- 
ceptions from ordinai:y rules. 

But, further, may not a little obscurity be some- 
times very suitable in dramatic composition ? Some- 
times, indeed, but very seldom ; else the purpose of 
the exhibition would be lost. The drama is a sort of 
moral painting, and characters must be painted as 
thiey are. A blunderer cannot properly be introduced 
conversirtg with all the perspiciiity and precision of a 
critic, no more than a clown can. be justly represented 
expressing himself in the polished style of a courtie;F. 

Vol. IL I 
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la like manner, when the mind is in confusion and 
p^rpl^xity, arising from the sudden conflict of violent 
passions, the language will of necessity partake of the 
perturbation. Incoherent hints, precipitate sallies, 
vehement exclamations, interrupted perhaps by feeble 
checks from religion or philosophy, in short, every 
thing imperfect, abrupt, and desultory, are the natural 
expressions of a soul overwhelmed in such a tumult. 
But even here it may be said with truth, that tp one 
skilled, in reading Nature, th^re will arise a light out 
of the darkness, which will enable him to penetrate 
farther into th^ spirit, than he could have done by the 
help of the most just, most perspicuous, and most ela- 
borate description. This might be illustrated, were it 
necessary, but a case so singular is hardly called an 
exception. The dramatist then can but rarely claim 
to be indulged in obscurity of language, the fabulist 
never. 
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May there nut be ^n excess of perspicuity ? 

I SHALL conclude this subject, with inquiring whe- 
ther it be pos^le that perspicuity should be carried 
to excesSiT It hath been said, that too much of it has 
a* tendency to cloy the reader, and, as it gives no play 
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to the rationial and actire powers of the mihd^ wiJl 
soon grow irksoilie through excess of facility. In tWa 
manner sotn^ kbfe critfcs havfe expressed thiemsdves 
on this point, who will be found not to differ in sentr* 
tnent, but only in expression from the principkis aboTtei 
kid down. The objection ariseth manifestly from th^ 
confounding of tUro objects, the common and the clear^ 
and thence very naturally their contraries, the new 
and the dark, that are widely diffdrettt. If you en- 
tertain your reader solely or chiefly with thoughts that 
are either trite or obvious, you cahnot fail sooti to tire 
him; You introduce few or nb hew sentiments into 
his mind, yoii give him little or no information, and 
consequently afford neither exercise to his reason, nor 
entertainment to his fancy. In what We read, and 
what we hear, wfe always stek for feornething in one 
respect or other new, which we did Hot know, or at 
least attend to before. The less we fitid of this, the 
sooner we are tired. Such a trifling mintitehess, there- 
fore, in narratioti, description, or argu^entj ^ an or^ 
dinary apprehension would render superfluous, is apt 
quickly to disgust u&. The reason is, riot because any 
thing is said too perspicuously, but because many 
things are said which ought not t<> be s«iid at ail. Nay^ 
if those very things had been expressed obscurely 
(and the most obvious things may be- expressed ob- 
scurely), the fault would hiive beefi much greater j 
because it would liave required ^ good deal of attea- 
tion to discover what, after we had disce(v»ed % we 
should perceive not to be of sufficient value for re- 

I2 
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^uitmg our pains. To an author pf this kmd wc 
should be apt to apply the character which Bassanio 
in the play gives of Gratiano's conversation : " He 
** speaks an infinite deal of nothing. His reasons arc 
** as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
" you shall seek all day ere you find them, and when 
." you have them, they are not worth the search." It 
is therefore futility in the thought, and not perspicui- 
ty in the language, which is the fault of such perfor- 
mances. There is as little hazard that a piece shall 
be faulty in this respect, as that a mirror shall be too 
faithful in reflecting the images of objects, or that the 
glasses of a telescope shall be too transparent. 

At the same time, it is not to be dissembled that, 
with inattentive readers, a pretty numerous class, 
darkness frequently passes for depth. To be perspi- 
cuous, on the contrary, and to be superficial, are re- 
garded by them as synonymous. But it is not surely 
to their absurd notions that our language ought to be 
adapted. 

It is proper, however, before I dismiss this subject, 
to observe, that every kind of style doth not admit an 
equal degree of perspicuity. In the ode, for instance, 
it is difficult, sometimes perhaps impossible, to recon- 
cile the utmost perspicuity with that force and viva- 
city which the specips of composition requires. But 

* Shakespeare^s Merchant of Venice. 
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even in this case, though we may justly say, that the 
genius of the performance renders obscurity to a cer- 
tain degree excuseable, nothing can ever constitute it 
an excellence. Nay, it may still be affirmed witb 
truth, that the more a writer can reconcile this quali- 
ty of perspicuity with that which is the distinguishing 
excellence of the species of composition, his success 
will be the greater. 
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OfVhatit^ ai depending on the Choice oftfotds. 

Jul A VINO discussed the suBj6ct of pcrspi<itfk7, by 
which the discottrse is fitted to inform the ufi^ti^tahd- 
mg, I come now tti those qualities of style by whicli 
it is adapted to please th^ rmagmation, and conse- 
quently to awake and fix the attention. Th^se I 
have already deiiominated vivacity and elegance, 
which correspond to' the two sources, whence, as was 
observed in the beginning of this inquiry *, the me- 
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rit of an address to the fmicy ipimj^diately results. 
By vivacity of expression, resemblance is attained, as 
far as language can contribute to the attainment ; hj 
elegance, dignity of manner. 

I BEGIN with vivacity, whose nature (though, per- 
haps the word is rarely used in a si^tiificatiop so ex*^ 
t^nsive^ will be best understoo4 ^y considering the 
several principles from which it arises. There are 
three things in style on which its vivacity depends, 
the choice of words, their aunibep,- and their arrange- 
ment. 

The first thing then that comes to be examined, is 
the words chosen. Words are either proper terms or 
rhetorical tropes : and whether the one or the other, 
they may be regarded not only as signs, but as sounds; 
an4 consequently as capable, jo certain qg^es^of b^ar* 
ing in some degree a natural resemblance or affinity 
to the things signified. These three articles, there- 
fore, proper terms, rhetorical tropes, and ^he relaltiop 
which the sound may be made to bear to the sense, I 
shall, on the first topic, the choipe of words, consi- 
der severally, as far as cc)ncern$ the siJ>ject of viva- 
city. ■ . 

SECT. L...Proper terms. 

I BEGW with proper terms, and obsei-ve that the 
quality of chief import^ce in these for producing the 
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end proposed, is their specialty. Nothing can con- 
tribute more to enliven the expression, than that kll 
the words employed be as particular and determinate 
m their signification, as will suit with the nature and 
the scope of the discourse. The more general the 
terms are> the picture is the fainter ; the more spe- 
cial they are, it is the brighter. The same senti- 
ments may be expressed with equal justness, and even 
perspicuity, in the former way, as in the latter ; but 
as the colouring will in that case be more languid, it 
cannot give equal pleasure to the fancy, and by con- 
sequence will not contribute so much either to fix the 
attention, or to impress the memory. I shall illus-. 
trate this doctrine by some examples. * 

In the song of Moses, occasioned by the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, the in* 
spired poet, speaking of the Egyptians, says, ** They' 
•♦ sank as lead in the mighty waters *." Make but a 
small alteratbn on the expression, and say, •* They^ 
*^fellzs metal in the mighty waters;" and the difier- 
ence in the effect will be quite astonishing. Yet the 
sentiment will be equally just, and in either way the 
meaning of the author can hardly be mistaken. Nor 
is there another alteration made upon the sentence, 
but that the terms are rendered more'comprehensive 
or generical. To this alone, therefore, the di^rence 
of the effect must be ascribed. 2o sink is, as it were, 

* |lxod, XT. 10. 
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the species, as it implies only * falling or mov^g 
* downwards in a liquid elem^it ;' to fall answctis to 
the genus * ; in like manner, lead is the species^, me* 
tal is the genus. 

" Gonmdbr" says our Lord, "the lillies how they 
" they glow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet, 
^ I say unto you, that Solomon in all his gfeiy, was 
f ** not arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe 

^ the grass which to-^y is in the field, and touimor* 
" row is cast into the oren, how much more will be 
*^ clothe you f?" Let us here adopt a little of the 
tastlessi manner of modem parapbrasts, by the substi- 
tution of morft general terms, one of their many ea&- 
pedients of infiigidating, and let us observe the effect 
produced by this change* '' Consider the flowers, 
^'. how they gradually increase in thek- size, they do 
** no manner of work, and yet I declare to yoUr timl 
^^ no king whatever, in his most splendid habtt, is 

^ I am sensible that geiti«s and spe^nt arc iwt usuaiUj, and ptr- 
lups- cannot be se propeily applied to tdifb»> jtt there isi in the re- 
ference which the meamngs of two rerbs sometimes bear to each 
oth^r, what nearly resembles this relation. It is only when to fall 
means to move downwards, as a brick from a chimney- top, or a 
pear from the tree, ttiat h may be denominated a genus in respect 
of the Terb U sink. Sometimes, indeed, the former denotes mere<- 
\j ft ssdden change of posture, £n>0I erect to prostrdte, as when a 
maa who stands upon the ground is said to fall^ though he remain 
still on the groimd. In this way we speak of the fall pf a tower, 
of a ]}ouse, or of a wall. 

\^ f l-uk? xii. Z'j^ 28, 
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♦* dressed up like them. If then God in his provi- 
'* dence doth so adorn the regetable produc^ons, 
^ which continue but ft little time on the land, and 
'* are afterwards put into the fire, how mu(:h more 
** will he provide clothing for yox\ ?" How spiritless 
is the same sentiment rendered by these small varia- 
tions ? The very particularising of to-day and to^mor^ 
TOW, is infinitely more expressive of tranatoriness, than, 
any desciiptibn wherein the terms are genei^, that 
can be substituted in its room. 

Yet to a cold annot^or, a man of mere intellect 
tion, without fancy, the latter exhibition of the sen-* 
timent would appear the more empfaatical of the two« 
Nor would he want some &faow of reason for this pre^ 
ference« As a specimen, thereforei of a certain mode 
of criticising, not rarely to be met with, in which 
there is I know not what semblance of judgment 
without one particle of taste, I shall suppose a critic 
of this stamp entering on the comparison of the pre- 
fceding quotation, and the paraphrase. *' la the one,"" 
he wordd argue, " the beauty of only one sort of 
♦* flowers is exalted above the effects of human indus^ 
^' try, in the other the beauty of the whole kind. In 
^' the former one individual monarch is said not to 
f' have equalled them ui splendor, in the latter it is 
** affirmed that qo monarch whatever can equal them.'* 
However specious this way of reasoning may be, we 
are certain that it is not solid, because it doth not 
prrespond with (he principles of our natu^e^ Indeed 
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what was explained above *, in regard to abstraction, 
and the particularity of our ideas, properly so called, 
may serve in a great measure ^o account for the effect 
which sjffeciality hath upon the imagination. Philo- 
sophy, which strictly considered addresseth only the 
understanding, and is conversant about abstract truth, 
abounds in general terms, because these alone are 
adequate to the subject treated. On the contrary, 
when the address is made by eloquence to the fancy, 
which requires a lively exhibition of the object pre-, 
sented to it, those terms must be culled that are as 
particular as possible, because it is solely by these that 
the object can be depicted. And even the most ri-r 
gid philosopher, if he choose that his disquisitions be 
not only understood but relished, (and without being 
relished they are understoed to little purpose), will 
not disdain sometimes to apply to the imaginatfon o£ 
his disciples, mixing the pleasant with the useful^ 
This is one way of sacrificing to the Graces^ 

But I proceed- to'^give examples in such of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech as are most susceptible of this 
beauty. The first shall be in the verbs. 

It seeijaM as there the British Neptune stood. 
With all his hosts o£ waters at command 5 

Beneath them to submit th* officious flood j 

And with his trident shoved them oflF the sand f . 



♦ Book II. Chap. VII. Sect. i. 
f Drydcn's Year of Wonders. 
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The words submit and shov'dJSivc particularly expres- 
sive of the action here ascribed to Neptune, The 
former of these verbs submit may indeed be called a 
latinism^ in the signification it hath in this passage. 
But such idioms, though improper in prose, are some- 
/dmes not ungraceful in the poetic dialect* If, in the 
last Une, instead of sbov'd, the poet had used the verb 
raised^ which, though not equivalent, would have 
conveyed much the same meaning, the expression 
had been fainter *, 

The next examples shall be in adjectives and par^ 
ticiples. 

The kiss snatched hasty from the sidelong maid, 
On purpose guajrdless ■ f . 

Here both the words sidelong and snatcVd are veiy 
significant, and contribute much to the vivacity of 
the expression, Taken or ta^en substituted for the 
latter, would be much weaker. It may be remark- 
ed, that it is principally in those parts of speech which 
regard life and action that this species of energy takes 
place* 

I SHALL give one in nouns from Milton, wl^o says 



* In this instance Drjden hath even, improved on the original 
he imitated^ which is not often the case either of translators or of 
imitators. Virgil says simply, " Levat ipse tridenti." 

f ThomsonS Winter. 
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concerning Satan, when he had gotten into the gar« 
den df Eden, 

Thcucc up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant *. 

If for Gormorant he had said bird of prey ^ which \<roiild 
have equally suited both the meaning and the mea- 
sure, the image would still have been good, but weak- 
er than it is by this specification. 

In adjectives the same ^.uthor hath given an excel- 
lent example, in describing the attitude in whkh Sa- 
tan was discovered by Ithuriel and his company, when 
that malign spirit was employed in infusing pernicious 
thoughts into the mind of our first mother, 



Hito there they found 



Sguai like a toad, close at the ear of Eve f . 

No word in the language could have so happily ex- 
pressed the posture, as that which the poet hath 
chosen. 



It will be easy from the same principles to illus- 
trate a remark of the Stagyrite, on the epithet rosy-- 
finger^d^ which Homer hath given to the morning. 
This, says the critic, is better than if he had said 
purple-fingered^ and far better than if he had said red- 

* Paradise Lost, B. iv. f Ibid* B, iv* 
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fingered f . Aristotle hath observed the effect solely 
in respect of beauty, but the remark holds equally 
true of these epithets in respect of vivacity. This m 
ia great measure maybe deduced from what hath been 
said already, , Of all the above adjectives the last is 
the inost vague and general, and therefore the worst ; 
the second is better, because more special, purple ber 
ing one species comprehended under red ; the first is 
the best, because the most particular, pointing to that 
single tint <£ purple which is to be found in the rose* 
I acknowledge, at the same time, that this metaf^^ 
rical epithet hath an excellence totally distinct from 
its vivacity. This I denominate its . elegance. The 
object whence the metaphor is taken is a grateful ob- 
ject. It at mice gratifies two of the senses, the nose 
by its fragrance, and th'e eye by its beauty. But 
of this quality I shall have occasion to treat after- 
wards. 

I PHoc££i> at present in producing examples to con- 
firm the theory advanced. And to show how much 
even an adverb that is very particular in its significa- 
tion, may contribute to vivacity, I shall again have 
recourse to the Paradise Lost. 

Some say, he bid his aagels turn askuner^ 
Tlie poles of earth twice ten degrees and more, 
From the sun's aile — — — 

■}• Arist. Rhet. 1, 3. t^tct^i^u S* UTrur^ ei^i ^t^coxtcrvX^ «ftNp fccc^.Xor 
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If the poet, instead of saying askance^ had ^i aside ^ 
which properly enough might have been said, the ex^ 
pressioii would have lost much of its energy. This 
adverb is of too general signification^ and might 
have been used with equal propriety, if the plane 
of the ecliptic had been made perpendicular to 
that of the equator ; whereas the wcMrd askance^ 
in that case, could not have been employed, it 
denoting just such an obliquity in the inclination 
of these two planes as actually obtains. We have an 
example of the same kind in the description which 
Thomson gives i|s of the sun newly risen. 



Lo ! now apparent all 



Aslant the dewbright earth, and coloured airy- 
He looks in boundless majesty abroakl *• 

Further, it will sometimes have a considerable efc 
feet in enlivening the imagery, not only to particit- 
larise, but even to individuate the object presented 
to the mind. This conduct Dr Blair, in his very in- 
genious Dissertation on the poems 6f Ossian, observes 
to have been generally followed by his favourite bard. 
His similitudes bring to our view the mist on the hill 
of CrotnJa^ the storm on the sea of Maimer j and the 
reeds of the lake of Lego. The same vivacious man- 
ner is often to be found in holy writ, swifi as a roe 
or as a fawn upon mount Betber f , white as the snow 
in Salmon X^ fragrant as the smell of Lebanon § And 
in the passage lately quoted from the gospel, the in- 



* Summer, f Cant. ii. 17. % Psal. Ixviii. 14. § Hosea xiv. 6* 
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troductian pf the name of Solomon hath.an:admimble 
effect. in invigorating, the sentiment, not only as it 
points out an individual, hut one of great fai^^ i& 
that country among the people whom our Savio^^r 
addressed ; ,one besides^ who was universally esteem^ 
ed the wisest, the richest, and the most magnificent 
prince that ever reigned pver Israel. Now this is 
a consideriation which was particularly apposite to- the 
design of the speaker. 

. It may indeed be imagmed; that this teanner can: 
enliven the thought onlyiio those who are acquainted 
with the individuals mentioned ; but, on mature re- 
flection, we may easily discover this to be a mistake. 
Not only do we, as it w^e, participate, by sympathy 
in the known vivid perceptions of the speaker, or the 
writer ; birt the very notion we form of an individual 
thing, known or unknown, from its being conceived 
as an individual, or as one thing is of a more fixed na- 
ture than that we form ofaspeci^s^ which is conceived 
to be equally applicable to several things resembhng 
indeed in some respects, though unlike in others : and 
for the same reason, the notion we have of a^species is 
of a more' steady nature than that we form of a genus ^ 
because this last is applicable to a still greater mimber 
of objects, amongst which the difference is greater and 
the resemblance less. 

I M£AN not however to assert, that this method of 
individuating the object ought always to be preferred 
Vol. IL K 
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by the pdet or the oratdlr. If it hfeVe its Jid^Wfttages^ 
it hath its disadvaMftg^ii ftisd ; add niust/be uSed spa* 
ife^ly by thiMte who chobsfe th« their wtitings should 
he ftiofe extensively knowtt than in their owit deig^- 
bourhood. Proper names are not in the same respedt 
essential to the language as appelkui^es. And even 
among the former, there is a diiference betweeii the 
names known to fdnu^ and the names of pfersonfe or 
things comparatively obscure. TTie last kind oiiisiiG^ 
will ever appear as strangers to the greater part of 
rasders, even to those tetio are mastets of the language, 
Soi^s to which the eat is n6t accustomed, h&ve a ceir- 
tarn unc6uthness in them, that rehdebs tbm, wfien 
occurring fn^qui^tly, fatiguing and disagreeable. But 
that, nevertheless, when pertinfeiitly intrbduced, when 
neither the ear is tired by their frequehfcjr, nor the 
mettiory b^irdened by their nuniber, they haVea eon- 
sidttable effect in point of vivacity, is undeniable. 

This holds especially when, from the nitufre of tb* 
subject, the introduction of them may be expected. 
Every cme is sensible, for instance, that the most hum- 
orous or engaging story loseth egregjiously, when iHe 
relater Cannot or will hot name the persons confeferrifed 
in it. No doubt the niarning of them has the ^teAtfest 
dSect on those Who ate acquainted With theiii either 
personally or by character ; but it hath sphie feflfect e- 
ven on those who never heard of them before. It 
must be an extraordinary tale indeed which We cfen 
bear for Sny time to hear ; if the narrator proceeds in 
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this lad^^iHd traiii) <* A ^rtdin person who shall 1^ 
" namelefis, oa a certaih ocoasic^} said so and so^ to 
" which iSL c^itain other persoa in the com^hy, who 
" likewise shall be nameless^ made answer" ^-^^—^Nay^ so 
dull doth a narrative commonly appear whareitl anony- 
mous individuals only are concerned, that we choose 
to give feigtted naMes to the pfersbtis tether than none 
at all. Not fe this device sofely necessary fbt preClud- 
itig the ambiguky of the |)rottotttis, and saving the 
tediousness of cltctlmlbtutibn ; At \vhere neither am-i 
bigtiity not circuttilbcutidn Would be the coflse- 
quenee, as whete one main and one wottiati are all the 
iMerlocators, thfe 6xp66ieat is Nevertheless of great 
utility* Do but dali them ^ily th{tig,^the mkti sup-^ 
pbs6 Uleodositis, and the Ionian Constairttk*, dnd by 
th^ fflusion whfcll the Vety ^ppearatite of ftam^s/ 
though \^e krt6w thefti to b^ fictitious, opeJrates oil the 
fancy, we sh^ll concdveoufgelve^ to be better acquaint- 
ed With the actots, ^tid efitet Ivith more spirit into 
the detail of theiJ* adventures, than it will be possible 
for us to do, if you always speak of them in the inde-^ 



* The choice hdwcrcr is not quitt arbltaxy even in fictitious! 
names. It is always ii^udicious to employ a name which^ from 
its customary application, may introduce an idea unsuitable to 
ttae .d^aracter it is stffixed tbt This errdt 1 t!hink Lord Boling- 
hrdkt chftifgeikble with in assigning the nam^ DaiHoh to his plulo* 
sophicdl antagonist (Let. to M. de PdOilly). IliOUgh ^e read of 
a Pythagoriah philosopher so called, yet in thb country we are so 
much accustomed to meet with this name in pastorals and amour- 
ous songs, that it is impossible not to associate with it the notion 
of some plaintive shepherd or love-sick swain. 
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finite, th6 general, and therefore the unafFccting style 

of the ^enileinan ^nd the lady, ' or be and she. This 

manner, besides, hath an air of concealment, and is 

ever reminding us, that they are people we know no- 
thing about. 

It ariseth from the same principle that whatever 
tends to subject the thing spoken of to the notice of 
our senses, especially of your eyes, greatly enlivens 
the expressions. In this way the demonstrative pro- 
nouns are often pf considerable use. " I have covet- 
" ed," says Paul to the elders of Ephesus* " no man's 
" silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea, ye yourselves know 
" that these hands have ministered to ray necessities, 
** and to them fliat were with me *". Had the said, 
" fny. hands," the sentence would have lost nothing ei- 
ther in meaning or in perspicuity, but very much in 
vivacity. The difference to hearers is obvious, as the 
former expression must have been accompanied with 
the emphatic action of holding up his hands to their 
view. To readers it is equally real, who in such a 
case instantaneously enter into the sentiments of hear- 
ers. In like manner, the English words yon and yon- 
der are more emphatical, because more demor^trative 
than the pronoun that, and the adverb there. The 
two last do not necessarily imply that the object is in 
sight, which is implied in the two first. Accordingly, 
in these words of Milton, 

•— iggsaaag^i!^gsaaBaaga88assa air' Ti""" -':■ t \ ; ' aassaBsaassgaaaS i:: i..., ■;.,.'i'. ".'it 

♦ Acts XX. 33. 34,. 
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And read thy fate in yon celestial sign *— ..^- 

the expregsion is more vivid than if it had been " that 
** celestial sign." " Sit ye here/' saith our Lord, 
" whilst I go and . pray yonder .f " The adverb there 
,would not have been near so expressive %' Though 
we cannot say properly that pronouns or adverbs, ei- 
ther of place or of time, are susceptible of genera and 
species, yet we can say (which amounts to the same 
^ to the effect), that some are more and some less * 
limited in signification. 

To the above remarks and examples on the subject 
pf speciality^ I shall only add, that, in composition, 
particularly of the descriptive kind, it invariably sue-* 
ceeds best for brightening the image, to advance from 
general expressions to more special, and thence again 
to more particular. This, in the language of philoso- 
phy, is descending. We descend to particulars ; but 
in the language of oratory it is ascending. A very 
beautiful climax will sometimes be constituted in this 
manner, the reverse will oft6n have all the effect of 
an anticlimax. For an example of this order in de- 



* Paradise Lost. f Matt. xxvi. 36. 
X Le Clerc thus renders the original into French, " Asseye*- 
vous ici,' pendant que je m'en irai^ prier /i ." At the same time 
sensible how weakly the meaning is e^xpresscd by the adverb /^, 
^e subjoins in a note, " Dans un lieu qu'il leur montroit du doit." 
The English version needs no ^uch supplement. 
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scription, take the following passage from the Song of 
Solomon : ** My beloved spake and said to me, Arise, 
"ray love, my fair, and come away; for lo, the 
♦* winter is past, the rain is over and gon^, the flowers 
♦* appear on the earth, the time of the staging of birds 
^* is con^e, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
** land, the fig-tree putteth fbrth her green figs, and 
<* the vines with the tender grape perfume the air. A- 
•* rise, my love, my fair, and come away *." The 
f po^t here, with admirable address, begins with mere 
negatives, observmg the absence of every evil which 
might discourage his bride from hearkenmg to hb im- 
portunate request ; then he pjoceeds by a fine grada- 
tion to paipt the most inviting circumstapcps th?it couli 
serve to ensure the compliance of the fi^ir. The first 
CTpressioh is the most general : " The winter i§ past,*^ 
The next ia more special, pointing to eme considerable 
a^nd very disagreeable atteiida,i>t upon winter, tbe rain: 
" The rain is over and gone-*'^ Thence he a^Y^ngeth 
Xq the positive indications of the spring, as appewng 
in the effects produced upon the plants which glpthe 
the fields, and on the winged inhabitants, pf the grove, 
** The flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the 
*' singing of birds is come.'* But, as though this were 
still too general, from mentioning birds and plants, he 
proceeds to specify (be turtle^ peyhajps con«idered as 
the emblem of bve and constancy j tbi^ M-tree iind^ 
the '^ne^ as the earnest of fri^dship s|nd festive . joy,^ 
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selecting that particular wijth r^far4 to each, which 
most stroagjy ipark^ ^h^ presence of ^be all-ifevivin^ 
spring. " The voice of the turtle is heard 'ux our la^d, 
** tb^ %-trefi p^tt^tb forth her green figs, and tb,e 
" vines wif b the tender grapp perfijiKW ^bp ^i^-'' The 
p^^^e^ is not mo^e ];emarkable.foi ^b^ liveliness, tban 
fbr the elegance ()f the picture it exhibits;. Th^ exam-r 
pies are all taken fro^i^ Ajfbatever can. contribute to re- 
gal^ tbe senses aiwi awaken loy^. Yet, revers? th? 
order, and the beauty is aln^ost totally effaced. 

So much for that quality in proper terms which con^ 
fers vivacity ou the expression. 



SECt. IL...Rhetorkal Tropes. 
Part I.y*,Fteliminary ob^trvaiioMS coacetuagfyrc^. 

I COME now to inquire how far the judidoas use of 
tropes is also conducive to the same end. It hath 
been common with rhetoricians to rank under the ar- 
ticle of diction, not only all the tropes, but even the 
greater part of the figures of eloquence, which they 
have uniformly considered as qualities or omameBis 
merely of elocution, and therefore as what ought to be 
explained among the properties of style. It is how- 
ever certain, that some of thera have a doser cohrco- ^ 
tion with the thought than with the expression, luid 
by consequence faH not so naturally to be <5on6idered 
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here. Thus all the kinds of comparison, as they im- 
ply a likeness in the things^ and not in the symbols^ 
belong properly to the thought. Nay, some compari- 
sons, as was remarked abdve *, are not mcJre illustra- 
tions of a particular sentiment, but are also arguments 
from analogy in support of it. And if thus compari^ 
son holds more directly of thought than of language^ 
the same may doubtless be said of all those other fi- 
gures which I have already observed are but different 
modes of exhibiting a comparison. 

It must be owned, however, that metaphor, though 
no other in effect than comparison in epitome, hath at 
least as intimate a connection with the style as with 
the sentiment, and may therefore be considered un- 
der either head. That we may perceive the reason 
of this peculiarity, let it be observed, that there is a 
particular boldness in metaphor, which is not to be 
found in the same degree in any of the figures of rhe- 
toric. Without any thing like an explicit compari- 
son, and cpmrnpnly without any warning or apolpgy, 
the name of one thing is obtruded upon us for the 
name of another quite different, though resembling in 
some quality. The consequence pf this is, that as 
there is always in this trope an apparent at least, if it 
cannot be called a real, impropriety, and some degree pf 
obscurity, a new metaphor is rarely to be risked. An4 
^ to ordinary metaphors, or those whicH have already 

f Book It Chap, vii. Sect. 2. on engaging attentipn, j r 
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received the public sanction, and which are common- 
ly very nmnerous in every tongue, the metaphorical 
ipeaning comes to be as really ascertained by custom 
in the particular language, as the original, or what is 
called the literal^ meaning of the word. And in this 
respect metaphors stand on the same foot of general 
use with proper terms. 

What hath been now observed concerning meta-» 
phor, may with very little variation be aflSrmed of 
these three other tropes, synecdoche, metonymy, and 
antonomasia. These are near a-kin to the former, as 
they also imply the substitution of one word for ano- 
ther, when the things signified are related. The on- 
ly difference among them is, that they respect different 
relations. In metaphor the sole relation is resem- 
blance ; in synecdocbS^ it is that which subsisteth be- 
tween the species and the genus, between the part 
and the whole, and between the matter and the thing 
made* from it ; in metonymy^ which is the most various 
of the tropes, the relation is nevertheless always re- 
ducible to one or other of these three, causes, effects, 
or adjuncts ; in antonomasia^ it is nearly that of the 
individual to the species, or conversely. There is one 
trope irony ^ in which the relation is contrariety. But 
pf this I shall have occasion to speak, when I come tq 
consider that quality of style, which hath been n^mecj 
^nirpation, .. •• 
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Qm ^ litUe attention it wiU be found to be a plain 
{tQxiseqiieace of what hatiii bee^ observed above, tha^ 
though any simile, allegory, or prc^popeia, is capable 
ef being translated (and that eyeia vi^hout losing any 
qf it^ energy), fropi one tongue into another, a meta^ 
phor, a synecdoche, or a metonymy (for this hold* 
more rarely of antonomasia) which is both signi^cant 
and perspicuous in an original performance, is fre- 
quently incapable of being rendered otherwise than 
by a proper word. The coi^spooding metaplior, sy*^ 
pe^docb^, or metonymy, in another language, wUl of- 
ten be justly chargeable with obscurity and ipjipffo- 
priety, perhaps even with absurdity. In suppojft of 
this remark, let it be observed, that the ndun sail in 
mx tongue is freque^ly used, ^n4 by the s^me trope 
the noun puppis in Latin, to denote a ship. Let these 
synecdoches of a part fair the wholp, which axe so very 
'^imil^r, h^ twislatcd nnd transposed, and you. will im- 
mediately perceive, that a man could not be s^id to 
speai: LaUn, who in that language should call a ship 
velum ; nor would you think that he spoke bettei: 
Enghsh, who in our language should call it a poop *, 



^ Xl^is ^pctrine might be iU^strated by iimumf r«hle cx^i^ijplc^ 
if it were n^c^ssary^ Fpr an instance, take that expression of Cv 
ccsyo, (Pro Legario) " Cujus latus illc mucro petebat ?" Here we 
have a synecdoche in the word mucro^ and a metaphor in the word 
petebat^ neither of which can be suitably rendered into English- 
^' Whose side did that point seek ?•' it 8 literal version, but quite 
intolerable. " Whom did you mean to assail mth that sword ?'* 
H^re the sense is exhibited, but as neither trope is rendered, much 
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These tyop^s ft^^c^lore §19 of a xxiixed ntture^ At t|i^ 
^w^ tixm tii^ they bear a y(Efi?i;fnp(| tp t^^eprwit^w 
jaignificftticMi, t\my 4? riy? firWP t\m cij^tpnwy app^r 
catiwi to the figiwutive sfen?§, tlp^t i^, )|i oth^y WQrda, 
from the use of the tangttftge, «)inewh&t of tb« B^t^re 
i^pi;oport«nna* 

In further congrmatiw of thisi truth, it w^y \^ i^r 
marked, that of two words eyru m thf^ ^m« laiigu^ge^ 
which are synonymous, or nej^rly so, qbc wiJS he used 
figuratively to denote an object, which it would he 
unsu^erable to employ the other to denote, though 
naturally as fit for suggesting it. It hath been said, 
that ^ an excellent '^m of saiiwi runs through the 
*< whole of GulUver'a travels ;" Substitute hf re mt^ry 
in the room of win. ^ you wiJl lendeir the ^ent^nce 
absolutely ridiculous. The two woids bemt «nd bru^^ 
are ofteq metaphoricaBy applied to human cre^ture% 
hut not in the lame signifieation. The farn^ei: de- 
notes either a Mochbead or a voiufitv4rji of the gro^^eat 
kind ; the latter, <mo in the highest degree unmam^- 
ly and femciQus, Accordingly we spe^ of ksasUy 
ignorance; we say, " gluttony ii ^ beastly wej" 



of the energy is lost. In like manner in the phrase, ** Vario Martp 
'* pngnatum est.'* ** They fought with various success j'* there is 
a metonymy in the word Marie^ which no translator into ^fiJ pi^* 
4er|i language, wl^o hath common sense, woiJd i^ttempt to trans- 
plant ii\ta his version. Scie Tv^te 4es Trojpes, ]|p^r M« 4u Mar$§|,s^ 
Art. vii. iv^ 
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but We should say, " his behaviour to those unhappy 
" people was quite brutal.^ The word brutish, how- 
ever, though derived from the same root, is employed 
like beastly, to donote stupid or ignorant. Thus, to 
say of any man, " He acted brutishly," and to say, 
** he acted brutally," are two very diflSsrent things. 
The first implies, he acted stupidly ; the second, he 
acted cruelly and rudely. If we recur to the nature 
of the things themselves, it will be impossible to assign 
a satisfactory reason for these differences of applica- 
tion. The usage of the language is therefore the onr 
ly reason. 

It is very remarkable that the usages in different 
languages are in this respect not only different, but 
even sometimes contrary; insomuch that the same 
trope will suggest opposite ideas in different tongues. 
No sort of metonymy is commoner amongst every 
people than that by which some parts of the body 
have been sub$tituted to denote certain powers or af- 
fections of the mind, with which they are suppose^ to 
be connected. But as the opinions of one nation dif- 
fer on this article from those of another, the figurative 
sense in one tongue will by no means direct us to the 
figurative sense in another. The same may be sai4 
of different ages. A commentator on Persius has this 
curious remark, " Naturalists affirm, that men laugh 
" with the spleen, rage with the gall, love with the 
" liver, understand with the heart, and boast with th^ 
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•* lungs *." A modern may say, with Sganarelle in 
the comedy, " It was so formerly, but we have chaflg- 
** ed all that f /* For so unlike are our notions, that 
the spleen is accounted the seat of melancholy and 
ill-humour. The word is accordingly often used to 
denote that temper; so that with us a splenetic 
man, and a laughing merry fellow, form two charac- 
ters that are perfect contrasts to each other. The 
heart we consider as the seat, not of the under- 
standing, but of the affections and of courage. For- 
merly indeed we seem to have regarded the liver as- 
the seat of courage ; hence the term milk-livered for 
cowardly J. 

* Cornutus on these words df the first satire, Sum petulanti Apitne 
cacbinno. " Physici dicunt homines splene ridere, fclle irasci, jc« 
" core amare, corde saperc, et pulmone jactari/' 

f " Cela etoit autrefois ainsi j mais nous avons change tout 
" tela.'* Lc medecin malgr^ lui. Molidre. 

X From these things we may observe, by the way, how unsafe 
it isF in translating, especially from an ancient language into a mo- 
dern, to reckon that because the proper sense in two words of the 
different languages perfectly corresponds, the metaphorical sense of 
the same words will correspond also. In this last respect, the 
words, as we have seen, may nevertheless be very different in sig- 
nification, or even opposite. I think in particular, that many trans- 
iators of the Bible have been betrayed into blunders, through not 
sufficiently adverting to this circumstance. For instance, nothing 
at first appears to be a juster, as well as a more literal version of 
the ^ Greek c-*A»}gox<KgJ<(^, than the ^n^i^ hard-hearted. Yet I 
luspcct, that the true meaning of the former term, both In the Sep* 
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Ok£ plain consequence of the doctrine on tlus head^ 
which I have been endeavouling to eiucidatCj is, that 
in every n&tion where from time to time there is an 
kicrease of knowledge^ and an' improvement in the 
arts, or where there often appeal: new works of ge- 
nius in philosophy^ history, or poetry, there will be 
in many w(M:ds a transition n^cn-e or less gradual, as 
that imprcfvement is more or less rapid, from their be« 
ing the figurative to their being the proper signs of 
certain ideas, and sometimes from their being the fi« 
gurative signs of one, to their being the figurative 
signs of another idea. And this, by the way, dis** 
closeth to us one of the many sources of mutation to 
be found in every tongue. This transition will per- 
haps more frequently happen in metaphor than in 
other tropes^ inasmuch as the relation of resemblance 
is generally less s^jking^ and therefore more ready to 
be overlooked, than those relations on which the o- 
thers are founded. Yet that they toe will sometimes 
be affected by it, we have no reason to question* 
That in those metonymies in particular, of which 
some instances have been given, wherein the connec- 
tion may be justly accounted more imaginary than 
refel, such cfaangiss jn the application should arise^ 
might naturally be exj>ected. The transition from 
the figurative to the proper, in regard to sltcih terins 



tiiagint and in the New Testament, is not crue/j as the English 
word Imports, but indocile^ intractable. The general remark might 
b^ illustrated by numberless examples, but this is not the place. 
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^ ^re in daily u^, is indeed inevitable* The word 
vessfl in Enjojlish hath doabtless been at first ititro- 
ddcfed by a Synecdoche to signify a ship^ the genus 
for the species, but is notv became by use as much ^ 
prefer term in this sigfiification, as the word ship it- 
self.' 

• 

WiTH rfegard to metaphor, it is certain, that In all 
Ibogaages there are ikiaay words which at first had 
one $ense !C«ily , aiid afterWard« acqlrir^d •anc^tber by 
metaphorical application, of whi^h words both sfenseft 
are now become so current, that it would be difficult 
for any bftt ali'ctyfiK^lpgist, to determine whith is the 
pi%inal, and which the metaphci^ical. Gf this kind^ 
iaSiie'EhgMi tongue, we the bufastailtives, mhcepion^ 
c^rvb^nsious expression ; the first df these^ v^natp*^ 
tifm\ whfen it liotes an a^on of the inind, hvA When 
the beginning of pr^gtmncy in a female is alike sup- 
potted by usfe J the Second and third tetms^, uppi^ebeh-- 
sivnim deizure^ ^aasd'expre^Jton fot squeezing out^ are 
liow rather tmcoiilmon. Yet these are doubtless the 
primitive significations. 

It may be further remarked, that in some words 
the met^horical ^en^e hath justice 'odt the origiiial 
s^^e altogether, m thai in respect of it they atfe bet 
come oteotete. Of this kind, in out tortgue^ are thft 
v^rbs to trmUy to cur^itv rdij^^ to enbtrnte^ the ptimi^. 
tive significations 'vvh^ffeof were^ to drmJU, to bmd^ to 
ta bmtd^ to lifi. And if one skmW now s|)eak of the 
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acuteness of a razor, or of the ardour of a fire, we 
could not say that to a linguist he would speak uain- 
telligibly, but by every man of sense he M^ould be 
thought to express himself both pedantically and im- 
properly. The word ruminate^ though good in the 
metaphorical sense, to denote musing on a subject, 
would scarctf be admitted, except in poetry, in the 
literal sense, for chewing the cud. Thus it happens 
with languages as with countries ; strangers received 
at first through charity, often in time grow strong e* 
nough to dispossess the natives. 

Now in regard to all the words which* fall imder 
the two last remarks, whatever they were formerly, 
or in whatever light they may be considered by the 
grammarian and the lexicographer, they cannot be 
considered as genuine metaphors by the rhetorician. 
I have, upon the matter, assigned the reason already. 
They have nothing of the effect of metaphor upon the 
hearer. On the contrary, like proper terms, they sug- 
gest directly to his mind, without the mtervention of 
any image, the ideas which the speaker proposed to 
convey by them. 

From all that hath been said, it evidently follows^ 
that those metaphors which hold mostly of the thought, 
that is, those to which the ear hath not been too much 
familiarised, have most of the peculiar vivacity result- 
ing from this trope ; the invariable effect of very fre- 
quent use being to convert the metaphorical into a 
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proper ttieaning. A metaphor hath uildoubtedly the 
strongest effect, when it i^ first ushered into the lan»- 
^g^uage ; but, by rekson of its pecuKar boldness, this, as 
was hinted already, is rarely to be hazarded. I may 
say, it ought never to be hazarded, unless when both 
the perspicuity is secured to an ordinary understand* 
ing by the connection, and the resemblance suggest- 
ed is very striking. A. new metaphor (and the same 
holds, though in a lower degree, of every trope) is 
hever regatded with indifference. If it be not a beau- 
ty, it is a blemish. Besides, the more a language ad- 
Vanceth irt richness and precision, and the more a spi* 
rit of criticism prevails among those who speak it, the 
more delicate the people become in this respect, and 
the more adverse to the admission of new metaphors. 
It is even proper it should be so, there not being the 
same plea of necessity in sUch languages, as in those 
that are but poorly supplied with words. Hence it is 
that in modem times the privilege of coining these 
tropes, is almost confined to poets and orators ; and 
as to the latter, they can hardly ever be said to have 
this indulgence, unless when they are wrought up to 
a kind of etithusiasm by their subject. Hence also 
have arisen those qualifying phrases in discourse, 
which, though so common' in Greek and Latin, as 
Well as in modem languages, are rarely, if ever, to 
be met with either in the rudest or in the most an- 
cient tongues. These are, so to speak^ if I may tbui 
express myself and the like. 
Vol. IL L 
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I CANNOT help remarking, before I conclude this 
article of the origin of tropes, and of the changies 
they undergo, through the gradual operation of cus- 
tom, that critics ought to show more, reserve and mo- 
desty than they commonly do, in prtMiouncing eithw 
on the fitness or on the beauty of such as occur soine^ 
times in ancient authors. For first, it ought to be 
observed, (as may be collected from what has been 
shown above) that the less enlightened a iiation is, 
their language will of necessity the more abound in 
tix>pes, and the people will be the less shy of admit- 
ting those which have but a more remote connectipn 
with the things they are employed to denote. Again, 
it ought to be considered, that many words which 
must appear as tropicstl to a learner pf a distant age, 
who acquires the language by the help of grammars 
and dictionaries, may, through the imperceptible in- 
fluence of use, have totally lost that appearance to 
the natives, who considered them purely as proper 
terms. A stranger will be apt to mistake a gramma- 
tical for a rhetorical trope, or even an accidental ho- 
monymy for a far-fetched figure. Lastly, it ought to 
be remembered, how much the whole of this matter 
is everywhere under the dominion of caprice, and 
how httle the figurative part of the language of any 
people, is susceptible of a literal translation, that will 
be accdtinted tolerable, into the language of any other. 
If these things were properly attended to, I imagine 
we should, on these subjects, be more diffident of our 
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QVim judgment, and consequently less captious and de^ 
cisive. 

So much for the nature of trqpes in general, and 
tho^e universal principles on which in every tongue 
their efficacy depends ; and so much for the distinc- 
tion naturally consequent on those principles into 
grammatical tropes and tropes rhetorical. 
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I NOW consider severally the particular ways where- 
in rhetorical tropes may be rendered subservient to 
vivacity. 

t« T%e less for the more genera/. 

The first way I shall mention is, when, by mean^ 
6f the trope, a species is aptly represented by an in- 
dividual, or a genus by a species, I begin with this, 
because it comes nearest that speciality in the use of" 
proper terms, from which, as was evinced already, 
their vivacity chiefly results. Of the individual for 
the species I shall give an example from our celebrat- 
ed satirist Mr Pope : 

May some choice patron bless each grey gdosd quill! 
May every Bavitis have his Bufo still *! 

* Prologue to the Satires. 

Li I 
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Here, by a beautiful antonomasia^ Batiud, a prc^r 
name, is made to represent one whole class of men, 
Bufo, also a proper name (it matters not whether real 
or fictitious), is made to represent another class. By 
the former is meant every bad poet, by the latter every 
rich fool who gives his patronage to such. As what 
precedes in the Essay secures the perspicuity, (and 
in introducing tropes of this kind, especially new ones, 
it is necessary that the perspicuity be thus secured) 
it was impossible in another manner to express the 
sentitti^nt with equal vivacity. 

There is also a sort of antonomasia to which tise 
hath long ago given her sanction, Mid which there- 
fore needs not be introduced with much precaution. 
Such is the following application of famous names ; a 
Solomon for ^ wi^ie man, a Cresus ^r a rich man, a 
Judas for a traitor, a Demosthenes for an orator, and 
a Homer for a poet. Nor do these want a share of vi- 
vacity, when apposite and properly managed. 

That kind of synecdoche by which the species is 
put for the genus, is used but sparingly in our Ian-, 
guage. Examples however occur sometimes, as when 
an assassin is termed a cutthroat ^ or a fiction, a /r>, as. 
in these words of Dryden, 

The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply, 
The truth is moral, tho' the tale a He, 

In like manner, slaughter, especially in battle, is by 
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poets sometimes denominated murder^ and legaJ pro- 
secution, persecution. Often, in these instances, the 
word may justly be said to be used without a figure. 
It may, however, in general, be affirmed of all those 
terms, 'that they are more vivid and forcibly, for thi* 
single reason, because they are more special, 

1. 
There is one species of the onomiU^ieia, which very 
ipuph resembles the antoncmiajia ju^now taken notice 
pf. It is when a verb 13 formed from a proper name, 
in order to express some particular action, for which 
the person to whom the name belongi^d was remarks 
able. An example of this we have in the instructions 
which Hamlet gave the players whg were to act his 
piece before the king and the queen. He mentioned 
his having seen some actors who, in their way, out-he- 
roded Herod, intimating that, by the outrageous ges- 
tures they used in the representation, they over-^aed 
even the fury and violence of that tyrant. This- trope 
hath been admirably imitated by Swift, who say^ con- 
cerning Blackmore, thq author of a translation of some 
of the psalms into English verse, 

StemKold. himself he out stemhold^d. 

How languid in comparison of this would.it have been 
to say, that in Sternhold's own manner Sir Richard 
outdid him. But it must be owned, that this trope, 
the onomatopeia, in any form whatever, hath little 
scope in our tongue, and is hardly admissible except 
y^ burlesque. 
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2. ' The most interesting circumstance distinguished. 

-' Tnt second way f^hffl take notice of, wherein the 
use df tropes may conffuce' to vivacity, is, when the 
trope^ tends to fix the attention on that particular of 
the subject Which is most hiterestmg, or on which the 
action related, or feet referred to, immediately de- 
pends, Ttii!i bears a resemblance to the former me- 
thod ; fOT by that »an' individual serves to exhibit a spe- 
pies, rand a species a genus ; by this a part is made to 
i^pijesent the whole, the abstract, as logicians terni it, 
to suggest the concrete, the passion its ot>ject, the o- 
pcratiou its subject, the instrument the agent, and th^ 
gift the giver. The tropes which contribute in this 
Way to invigorate the expression, are these two, the 
syjtoedophe and the metonymy. 

,. For an illustration of this in the synecdoche, let it 
ii.e;obscjnled, that, by this trope, the word band is 
sQXfi^mes used for man, especially one employed in 
manual labour. Now, in such expressions as the foL 
lowing, 

All b/jtids employ'd the royal work grows warm * j 

it is obvious, from the principles above explained, that 
the trc^e contributes to vivacity, and could not be 
with equal advantage supplied by a proper term. But 
in such phrases as these, " One of the hands fell over- 

* Brydeu. 
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" board :** ** All bur hands were asleep :" it is Tidiicu- 

lous, as what is a^rmed hath no particular relation to 

the part speciied. The application of tropes in this 

tindistinguisKing manner, is what pringipaEy- cfaataC'- 

tferises the dihtemptible cant of particular piofessions. 

I shall give' another example. A sail wkh us frequent- 

Jy;^(fchofes' a ship. -Now, to say, " We descried a 

^^ sail at a distance,*' hktfe more vivacity than to say, 

^' We descried a sbipl^ bediuse in feet the sail is th^t 

part which is first discoyered by the eye; but to say, 

** Ottr^aife-ploughcd the main," instead of" our ships 

'** plptighed the main," would justly be accounted non^ 

sensical, because \^hatis metaphorically tttxatd plough-^ 

^in£^ the vtain^ is the iinmediate action of the keel, a 

..ji^cifX^jii^ercnt p^ of the vessel. To produce but one 

v^hfiihHisf^pe, the word roofi^ emphaticaJLy pyt fc^ 

ilioiBtf^'kt the following quotation : 

i>i::..3jc ,/ - . .. ^ ■ • ^ . . ■■ ^f 

..]. Jit)' Return to. her ? and fifty iaen dismiss'd ^ 
't No j rather I abjure all ro^, and choosy 

. , •. ; I'o be a comrade with the wolf and owl^ 
. .^ To wage against the enmity o* tV air, . .., . •. 

Necessity's sharp pinch f— 

,The notion of. a house as a shelter from the inclemen- 
cies of the sky, alluded to in these lines, directly le^ds 
the imagination to form a more vivid idea of that part 
of the building which is over our heads $• " 



f Shakespeare's Lear. 
\ The Latin example quoted from Tully in a note iwi the first 

L4 
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It was observed, that the loetonynjy also ccoitri- 
butes in .this way to yiva^Jity. It dpth jso by substitu- 
ting the instrument for the agent, by .fiWployiQg tl^e 
abstract .to represent the concrete, or liy .n^mpg: th? 
passion fiw: its pbject, the gjift for the givgr^ the pj^rar- 
tion for the subject. Of the first s^r^ :the, ios^^gqp 
are yery common ; as ^Yhen we say of ^ poen^,. \b&t^ 
is the production of an elegant ;/>^«,ii>stj^ of an ele- 
gant writer, In the sanaewy ^^^^*!^ is a9gEi§tii9fyiiM 
sed for painter. It; mus| be owned, ;,^bat:the trit^nje^ 

par^ o^tliis Section, . aQbrd$ a good illastratipi^ of tl^is ^^t^me.w 
** Cujus latus illc mucro p^tebat;?" . ]\Ifif.JfO for gladius, -the point 
for the weappn, is in this place a trope particularly apposite. From 
the point the danger immediately proceeds i to" it therefore, in^Hy 
assault, the eye both of the assailant and'of l!he^ as«alled;^^fX.ftatu- 
'irally directed j of the one that he may ^ui<feitf^g^t;-«ld-&f^%kc 
other that he may avoid it; Conseqne^tly ^on'rii tbcf magtsum^^ 
will fix, as on that particular which is the most interesting, because 
on it the event directly depends i and wherever the expiression thus 
happily assists the fancy, by coinciding with k« natural bent, the 
^sentiment is exhibited with viVacity. We may remark; by the way, 
that the specifying of the part aimed at, by saymg CuJus iatus^ and 
not simply quem^ makes thie expression still rnoijc 'graphical. Yet 
Utus here js ng trope, else \x had been ^od iotus^ not Cujus la{ut^ 
But that we may <ionceive the diflPerence between such a proper use 
of tropes, a'» is here exemplified, itnd such ah injudicious use as no- 
way tends to enliven the expression, let us suppose the orator had 
intended to say, ^* He held 4 sw^rd in his hai^d/' If, instead of the 
proper word, he had employed the synecdochS^ and said, ** mucro^ 
^ mm manu tenebat,'' he would have spoken absurdly, and coun- 
teracted the bent of the fancy, which, in this instance, leads the atr 
tentibn to t^e hilt of the sword, not to the point. 
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of such expressions considerably lessens their value, 
and that for a reason explained in the preceding part 
of this Section. It is however pertain, that whatvi-. 
vacjty can justly be ascribed to theip, ariseth purely 
from the principle which hath just now been illustra- 
ted in the synctcdochc ; namely, a coincidence in the. 
expression with the bent of the iinagination, both 
pointing to that particular wifh which ^he subject spo-^ 
ken of is iiQmediately connected. Nay, so close is the. 
relation between this species of the njetonymyv and 
that of the synecdoche above exemplified, that the 
^me ex{H:ession may sometimes be considered indiffe- 
rently as belonging to either trope. ,Thus, in the 
quotation brought from Dryden, " All bands employ- 
" cd," it is of no consequence whether we denominate 
the WOTd bands one or other, a part fpr the whole, or 
Cbe instrument for the agent. 

Th? second species of metonymy mentioned, the 
abstract fqr thei concrete, occurs much seldoraer, but 
bath also in the same way a very good effect. Isaa^ 
BickenstafT, in his lucubrations, acquaints us with a vi- . 
sit which an eminent rake and his companions made 
to a Protestant nunnery erected in England by some 
Jadieff of rank. " Wheq he entered," says the author, 
"upon seeing a servant coming towards him, with a 
« design to tell him, this was no place for them, up 
^' goes my grave impudence to the maid *.** Every 

9* J t ' ' -' ^ ' ' i i ' . » ■ 

♦ Tatlcr, No. ^2. 
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bo4y mast pefceive, that the expression would have 
been incomparably fainter, if he had said, " Up gocff 
** my grave impudent fellow to the maid." The rea- 
son is obvious, an impudent fellow means one who, a- 
mongst oilier qualities, has that of itiipudence ; where- 
as, by personifying the abstract,- you toare no soom 
for thinking of any other quality ; the Jltt^ntion is en* 
tirely fixed on that to which the actit)n related is im-^ 
putable, and thus the natural teiidencjr^the fency 
is humoured by the expression. ' 

The last species of this trope I took- nptice of; 
if that can be called one species which is so various in 
its appearances, presenting us sometitaes With the pasi 
sion instead of its object, sometime^ with the opera- 
tion instead of' its subject, and sometimes with the 
gift instead of the giver, is in very frequent use. By 
this trope the Almighty hath been styled '' the terror 
"' of the oppressor, and the refuge of the oppressed ;" 
"vvhich though the same in sense, is more eraphatical 
Ihan *' the object of terror to the oppressor, and the 
" giver of refuge to the oppressed." " The Lord is 
*• my song'^ says Moses," he is become my salvatitm^i^ 
that is, the subject of my song, the author of my sal- 
.vation. Dryden makes Lord Shaftsbury s'tyle the 
Duke of Monmouth 

The peoples /rfljvr ', the glad diviner's theme, 
The young mens vision^ ^nd the old mens dream f • 
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Here the terms prayer^ vision, dream, (For the word 
theme is literal) are used each for its iesp6ctive sub- 
ject. Nothing is more natural or more common a^. 
mongst all nations, the siniplest as well as the most 
refined, than to substitute the passioiji foV it^ object. 
Sach tropes as these, my love, my joy, my delight, my 
aversion, my horror^ for tliat which excites the emotion, 
are to be found in every language, tloly writ a- 
bounds in them ; and they are not seldom to be met 
with in the poems of Ossian, ' ^' The sigh of her secret 
^soul," is a fine metonymy of this kind to express the 
youth for whom she sighs in secret. As the vivacity 
of the expression in such quotations tieeds ho illustra- 
tion to persons of taste ; that the cause of this vivaci- 
ty ariseth from the coincidence of the expression witli 
the bent of the imagination, fixing on the most interr 
esting particular, neecls no eviction to persons of ji^d^^ 
pent, ' , / '. 

3. things sensible for things intelligible. 

A THIRD way wherein tropes may be rendered sul)r 
servient to vivacity, is when things intelligible are re- 
presented by things sensible. There is no truth more 
evident than that the imagination is more strongly 
affected by what is perceived by the senses, than by 
what is conceived by the understanding. If there- 
fore my subject be of things only conceiviable, it will 
^on4uce to enliven the -style, that the tropes Which I 
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employ, when I find it convenient to employ Iropesi 
exhibit to^the fancy things perceivable. 

I SHALL ilhiistrate this doctrine first in metaphors, 
A metaphor, if apposite, hath always some degree of 
vivacity, from the bare exhibition of likeness, even 
though the literal and the figurative senses of the 
word belong to the same class of object?,; I mean only 
in this respect the same, that, they be both sensible 
or both intelligible* Tbfts . a blunder jn the admini^ 
stration of public ^ffa^rs, hath been termed a solecism 
in politics,, both things intelligible. Again, when the 
word sails is employed to denote the wings of a fowl, 
or conversely, when the word win^s is adopted to sig-r 
nify the sails of a, ship, both objects are of the same 
class, as both, are things sensible ; yet these metaphors 
liave ^considerable share of vivacity, by reason of the 
^kmg resemblance, both in the appearance of the 
things signified and in their use. The last, however, 
is the best, for a reason which will be given in the 
next remark. But in general it may be asserted, 
t^at in th? representation of things sensible, there 
is^less occasion for this trc^e ; Accordingly this apr 
plication of it is now almost entirely left to the 
poets. On the contrary^ if we critically examine 
any language, ancient or modern, and trace its several 
terms and phrases to their source, we shall find it hold 
invariably, that all the words made use of, to denote 
spiritual and ipteUectual things, are in their origi^ 
metaphors, taken from the, objects of sense. Thi| 
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shows cvidentlj^, that the latter hive made the edtli- 
est impressions, have by coriseqiience first obtained 
names in every tongue, and are still, as it were, more, 
present with us, and strike the imagination ihore forci- 
bly than the former. 

It may be said, that if this observation be true, it 
is to no purpose to mention, as a method of enliven- 
ing the diction, the representing of intelligible things 
by sensible images, since it is impossible by language 
to represent them otherwise. To this I answer, that 
the words of which I ahi speaking, 1 call metaphors 
in their origin ; notwithstanding which, they may be 
at present, agreeably to what was formerly observed, 
proper terms. When speaking of tropes in general, 
it was remarked, that*many words, which to a gram- 
matical eye appear metaphors, are in the rhetorician's 
estimate no metaphors at all. The ground of this 
. difference is, that the grammarian and the rhetorician 
try the words by very different tests. The touch- 
stone of the former is etymology, that of the latter is 
present use. The former peruseth a page, and per- 
haps finds not in the whole ten words that are not 
jnetaphorical ; the latter examines the same page, and 
doth not discover in it a single metaphor. What cri- 
tic, for example, would ever think of applying this 
appellation to terms such as these, spirit, evidence, 
understanding^ reflection ? Or what etymologist would 
not acknowledge, that to this trope solely these term?" 
had owed their birth ? 
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But I proceed to give exaiofdes of vivacity by true 
rhetorical metaphors, wherein things sensible are 
brought to signify things intelligible. Of this the fol- 
lowing is one from Pope : 

At length Erasmus, that great injurM name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame !) 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drote these holy Vandals oflF the stage. 

Here the almost irresistible influence of general man- 
ners, which is an object purely of the understanding, 
is . very appositely and vivaciously represented by a 
torrent^ an object both of the sight and of the feel- 
ing. By the same vivid kind of metaphor, li^ht is 
used for knowledge, bridle for restraint ; we speak of 
burning with zeal, being inflamed with anger, and 
having a rooted prejudice. 

But metaphor is not the only tfope which can in 
this way confer vivacity, metonymy frequently in a 
similar manner promotes the same end. One very, 
common species of the metonymy is, when the badge 
is put for the office, and this invariably exhibits a sen- 
sible in lieu of an intelligible object. Thus we sax 
the Ttiitre for the priesthood, the crown for royalty ; 
for the military occupation we say the swordy and for 
the literary professions, those especially of theology, 
law, and medicine, the common expression is the 
gown. Often, also in those metonymies wherein the 
cause is put for the effect, and contrariwise, in those 
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wherein the effect is put for the cause, we have the 
same thing exemplified, a sensible object presented to 
the mind instead of an intelligible. Of the former, 
the cgiuse for the effect, the following lines of Drydea 
may serve as an illustration : 

'Tis all thy business, business how to shun, 
To bask thy naked body in the sun *. 

Though the rhime had permitted the change, the 
word sun-sbine instead of sun, would have rendered 
the expression weaker. The luminary itself is not on- 
ly a nobler and distincter, but a more immediate ob- 
ject to the imagination than its (effulgence, which 
though in some respect sensible as well as the other, 
is, in some respect merely intelligible, it not being 
perceived directly no more than the airi but discover- 
ed by reflection from the things which it enlightens. 
.Accordingly we ascribe to it neither magnitude nor 
iigure, and scarce with propriety even colour. As 
an exempKfication of the latter, the effect or some- 
thing consequential for the cause, or at least the im- 
plement for the motive of using it, these words of 
i^cripture will serve, " the sword without, and terror 
" within f ," where the term sword, which presents a 
particular and perceiveable image to the fancy, must 
be more picturesque than the word war, which con- 
veys an idea that is vague and only conceivable, not 
being otherwise sensible but by its consequences. 
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4. things animate for things lifeless. 

A FOURTH way in which tropes inay promote viva- 
city, is, when things sensitive are presetitdd to the^ 
fancy instead of things lifeless ; or, which is nearly 
the same, when life, perception, activity, design, 
passion, or any property of sentient beings, is by 
.means of the trope attributed to things inanimate. It 
. is not more evident that the imagination is more 
strongly affected by things stosible than by things in- 
telligible, than it is evident that things animate awa- 
ken greater attention, and make a stronger impression 
on the mind than things senseless. It is for this rea- 
son that the quality of which I am treating, hath come 
to be termed vivacity, or liveliness of style. 

In exemplifying what hath been now advanced, I 
shall proceed in the method which I took in the for- 
mer article, and begin with metaphor. By a meta* 
phor of this kind, a literary performance hath been 
styled the offspring of the brain ; by it a state or go* 
vemment in its first stage is represented as a child, in 
these lines of Dryden, 

When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchful fate oversees its tender years *. 

In the two last examples we have things lifeless exhf- 
♦ Almanzor. 
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hked by things. OTiiniate. » In the . |b^lowi^g, wherein 
the effect is much the same, sense, feeling, and aC- 
fection, are ascribed metaphorically to inanimate mat- 
ten.: tXhomson; dfeacribiag.the influence of the $un- 
bisHBs Tipoa the ^npwitt.the valley, thus rividly and 
4jeautifully,cxpres5ct!h himself, . 

Perhaps the vale, 



J ^f/f/2tj a while to the reflected ray f . 

** Every hedge,"; says the Tatler, " wa^ conscious of 
** more than what the representations of j 'enamoured 
" swains admit of J.** Who sees not how much of 
their energy these quotations owe to the two words 
relents Rtid- consciom ? I shall dnly add, that it is the 
same kind' of metaplhoi* wftifch has brought into us6 
such expix3Ssions as the following : a happy period, a 
learned age, the thirsty ground, a melancholy disaster. 

There a'fe several sorts of the metonymy which 
answer "the same purpose. The first I shall mention, 
is that wherein the inventor is made to denote the 
invention, Ceres ^ for instance, to denote bread, Bacchus 
-mn^^ Mars war, or any of. the pagail deities to de^ 
note that in which he is specially interested, as Neptune 
.the sea, Pluto h^, Pallas wisdom, and Venus the 
-ahiorous affection. It must be owned, that as this 
'kind seems- even by the ancients to have been confin- 
ed to the discoveries, attribtites, or dominions ascrib- 

f Winter. t Tatlcr,.No* 7. 
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ed in their mjrthology to the gods, it is of little or ho 
use to us modems *. 

Another tribe of metonymies, which exhibits things 
liring for things lifeless, is when the possessor is sub- 
stituted for his possessions. Qf this we hare an exam^ 
pie in the gospel : " Wo imto you, scribes and pha- 
" risees, hypocrites, for ye devour the families of wi-r 
" dows,*' — Here the word families is used for their 
means of subsistence f . Like to this is an txpxfisaion 
in Balaam's prophecy omceming Jsiael : ^ He shall 
** eat up the nations his enemies X*^ 

A THiRB tribe of metonymieSf which of^en presents 
us with wimate instead of inanimate objects, is, when 



^ £ven yth^ifx such trapei occur ii^ ancient autlkirs, they can 
scarcely be translated into any modem tongue, aai was hinted on 
Patt iirst in regard to the phrase ^\ Vario Marte pugnatum est:*' 
Another exainple of the same thing, ^* Sine Cerf^£re et Baccko frif 
^ f^tl Venus, '^'^\ 

f Matt, zxiii. i4< The. noun uumt may be rendered either 
families ox bouses. The last, though used by our translators, bath 
hiore a double disadvantage. Hrst, it is a trope formed upon a 
trope (which rarely hath a good effect), the house for the family, 
the^ thing containing* for the thihg contained, and the fatikifyi^x 
their means of living \ secondly, ideas are inlxoduced tvUcb Kreiftt 
compatible. There is nothing in^opQjr in sp^i^^h^^f a itei^ tfr 
&ttiily being devouredy but to talk of devouring .a house is abs^. 
It may be destroyed, demolished, undermined, but not devoured. 

X Deut. sxiv. 8. 
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flie GOficifetfc is made to 8|gnffy tlie abktact ; as tbc 
fadix^^fot foMj^ the knave for knareryi ibi pbih^ 
mpbtr fbr philosophy^ I shall illudttete tHis by ^ih<5 
*e]&faiples. Dryden hatH given hi one df this kind 
that is trtlly excellent : 

The slave^ng cudden^ propt Upon his staff, 
Stood ready gaping with a griniUng laugh^ 
To welc6nie her aWake, nor dtirst begih' 
To speak, l)ut wisely Ttept the foul withm *i 

The wfhok picture is striking. The propet woroi* 
every one of them^ are remarkably graphical as well 
as tile metonymy, with which the passage coilcludes; 
Another from the same hand. 

Who follow next a doable dinger bring, 
Not only hating David but the itng f . 

As David himself was king, both the proper name 
and the appellative would point to the same object, 
were they to be literally interpreted, fiut the oppo* 
sition here exhibited ihanifestly shows, that the last 
term, tbe king^ is employed by inetoriymy to denote 
the royalty. The sense therefore is^ that they have 
not only a personal hatred to the man that is king, 
but a detestation of the kingly office. A trope 6f this 
kind ought never to be udtrodu^oed, but wbiin the cbn- 
.trast^ as iu the prciseht exaibple^ or something iti the 
expression, effectually removes all obscurity and da»- 
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trary methods might be iiecessary for effecting the 
same purpose, is nowise inqonsistent. But possibly 
the objector will argue on the prindples themselvea 
severally considered, fix)m which, accccding to the 
doctrine now acplamed, the dEcacy of the tropes a* 
piseth : ^* Ijf/' says he, ^* the abfittect for the coricretic 
** confers yilracity o?i tbe expression, by concentnng' 
f* the whole attention on that particular with yrbich 
" the subject is most intimately connected, doth it tiat 
" lose as much on the other h^md, by presenting lit 
** ^vith a quality instead of a persoin, an intelligible for 
** a sensible, an inanimate for a living object?** If 
this were the effect, the objection would be nnanswer* 
able. But it is so far otherwise, that in adl such i^ 
stances, by a$cribing liie, moj^ion, human aflbctiaiis, 
and actions, to the abstract, it i$ in laot po^sonified^ 
and thc^ gains iii pgint of energy the one way, witb<- 
put losing any thing the other. The same thing ^ioify 
of all the congenial trapes, the dole for the donor^ and 
the rctst. In like manner, ^hen the concrete is used 
fbr the abstB^ct, th0re is, in the fim place, a real per- 
sonification, the subject being in fact a naete' quality 
bo|h inanimate wd insenaibie : nc»r do wei lose the paiv 
tiotilarity implied in th^ abstract, because, where this 
trope is judiciously used, there ftiust be something in 
the sentence wMch fixes the attention specially on that 
quajity. Thus, to recur to the preceding examples, 
when David and the king, though known to he the 
same person, are contradistinguished in the same lir^, 
the mind is laid under a necessity of considering the 
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WOTd king as implying purely that which constitutes 
Ysm sQcfa, namely, the myal power. The same may 
be said of the other instances. So &r indeed I agree 
wkh the objector, that wherever the trope is not dis- 
tinctly marked by the woids with which it is connect- 
ed, it is faulty and irijujIicioQd. It both mis^s vii^- 
cfty, and throws ob^uri^ on the deritimeftt. 

I HAVB here examined the tropes so far <^Iy as they 
are subservient to vivacity, by presenting to the mind 
some image, which, from the original principles of 
cfiir nature, more strongly a;ttache& ttie falicy thatf 
cocdd have been done by th<^ proper leffiste whose j^ace 
theybtcupy. And if) thi» exadimatio^ I hdve foOif^ 
diat th^y produce this eSbct in these foot te^ i hik, 
whiem they can ^ptly represiint a species by ^ ia^ 
ijUdual, or a geniis by a specie ; sedbridly; whi^H thejr 
serve to fix the atteiitbri oh the moif int^restmg p«f- 
tictitar, or that with which the subjefef i3 most ifttiauafe- 
ly conhcicted ; thirdly, Wheh they ^sthibit thihga ki* 
teOigible by things sensible ; and fourthly, T^heh they 
siigge§t thhigs lifeless by things animate. ISsx^ 6c^ 
ducive the tropes dre in Mke itlahher both to eleg^^ 
and animation, will be esl^ia^hed afterwards. Thej^ 
even femetimes cbridiict to vivacity • liot from any- 
thing preferable m the ideis coiiveytiil by thfem, hiii 
in a way that cannot properly com* undeir c(msSd^ra- 
tioti, tiil weinqtdre how far this qitality depehds en 
the number of the w6rds, aiid c^ &eir arfangembii^. 

M-4 ' ' 
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. Let us now^ ey^? wejft^i^ tlj^jiRti^ be^toWw$fsp^ 
attention on ti^pppositj^^ide (fi^riPWftrairi^sgfr^fe^^ 
to illustr^tft^jachTOthei:),; ^rniinj^ ^/(^w.it?iMsl^^ 
those tropes which either have a natural tendency to 
render the e:xpression m^e ia|iigui4»;pr.at:l4^*^;(ftqp- 
way fitted for epliveni^g jljhe, iJi^tjCMa^ ] Th^f jt^flieayfi^ 
tropes who^ dhect tendency is f^yen; t<^ eoffeeble^t)^^ 
^pt^ession, is gertsiiply tr^^evthQugh theyiarej^werjai, 
number, ai^ more rarely mp4> .thaa ^hos^ which iuaj^. 
ducie the contrary effect, jThe ptinqipal ti^opes (^ this- 
kind, whigh l^x^x^ta^e^ at jwr^sent, are tl^fee «cKts. of 
tbe sypecd^o^ihe; ,t;be gepu^lpr (lie ^ci^s.. the .\«^}e/ 
&r a pa]t»,aii4.Jh^,]Baj:t€ffiQr tbQ,ipstrA^me0tiQr thif^g^ 
X]^94^ of it^ and some sor|s of tb^n^l^pbofv!^^ thein^ 
teHigible^fbr tjie sensible* -ipf th^ ig?i:>us:fcp:the spe-r; 
cies, wbi^h is the commonest ^pf all,' zj^e^j^^*/ for ship, 
ereature or animal for man,; wiU serVe ase:3(a.mples«: 
Of the whole.for a part, which is the most uncommo%' 
I do not recoU^ct anofher'^stance but that of the. 
man or woman by name, someti^nes for the body OQn 
ly, sometimes only for the soi^j a^ when we say, 
*^ such a one wa$ buried. yesterday," that is, " the 
" body of such a one was^buried^yesterday." » ";-$i^ 
** neas saw his father ia jilysium," that is, his fafh^r's 
gbo^t. The common pbwe " ^ tht woridi'' » fqr - ^^ 
great number of people,- awj some others of the s^mo 
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kittd,'4iUVd"als(5'beeaprcrduced ag examples, but im- 
pd(^I^tty J fbr in all such expressions there is an evi- 
deat %pcirbole; thfef intention being' manifestly to mag- 
nSfy'the number. Of the thiard kind, the matter for 
what'isrHiJtdeof it, there are doubtless several instan- 
ces,\ sfifflch: ^ silver foB money, 'carivasr for sail, * and 
ie<fe»i&r.'SW0cd.*. ^ : . . 

It is proper to enquire from what principles in our 
nature, tropes of this sort derive' their origin, and what 
arp;the purposes whiqh thpy are intended to promote. 
The)ansvpBr tathe. ficst: of these' queries will serve ef- 
fectually to answer both. First, tiiep, they may arise 
merely from a disposition to vary the expression, and 
prevent the too frequent recurrence of the same sound 
upon . the ear. Hence often the genus for the spe- 
cies. This is. the more pardonable, if used moderate- 
ly, as there is not even, an apparent impropriety hi 
putting at any tinie the genus for the species, be- 
causq the' latter- is always comprehended in ;th6 for- 
mer ; whereas, in the reverse, there is inerjtably an 
appjB^^nce of impropriety, till it is mollified by use. 
If one is speakings of a linnet, and sometimes instead 
qi linnet saysJirJ,; he is considered rather as varying 
the expression than as employing a trope. Secondly, 
they may arise from an inclination to suggest con- 
tempt without rudeness; that is, not openly to ex- 
press, but indirectly to insinuate it. Thus, when a 
particular man isf ca^ed a creature or an animal, there 
i§ a soyt of tacit refusal qi th^ specific attributes of hu- 
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man nature, as the term implies only the direct ac- 
knowledgment of those enjoyed in common with the 
bmtes, or even with the whole creation. The piirases 
no creature^ and every creature^ like all tbe worlds 
are a kind of hyperbolic idioms which come not un- 
der this Category. Thirdly, they may proceed from 
a love of brevity in cases wherein perspicuity cannot 
be hurt. TTius to say, 

Your friend Alexander lies here InterrM, 

is briefer, and not less perspicuous, than to say, ^ The 
" corps of your Friend Alexander"— —Fourthly, they 
may spring from a desire to find a term that wiU 
make a better counterpart, in respect either of the 
sense or of the sound, to some other word which the 
speaker or the writer hath had occasion to use, the 
ideas conveyed by the two words being also related. 
This occasions sometimes not only that the genus is 
used for the species, but that the matter is made to 
signify the thing made of it; both of which will be 
fiirther illustrated when I come to consider how far 
vivacity nfiay result froni arrangenient. PlftHy (and 
this \^ the last source that occurs to my thought^]^, 
tropes of this kind niay arise from a desire of palliat- 
ing the representation, and that dttjer from humahi^ 
ty, from courtesy, or from decency. 

Bt the first of the five principles above' mention, 
cd, if used discreetly, something is done for the sake 
of variety, where the vivacity of the expressioh is little 
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affected; by the second* even ft farther en4, a specie* 
of animfttioii i$ attained \ by tW tbird and fourth, 
w)uit ifi lost of viyacity in oite way, h more than cojih 
pensated in another ; but by the fifth, we aire led tQ 
avoid this quality as a fault, 

Thkrb are some subjects of which it inay be nece$^ 
sary on certain occasions to speak, which, nevertbe- 
less,-present an object to the iamgination that is either 
disagreeable or indecent. It h su^cient that such 
things be hinted to the understanding, $q that th^ 
meaning may be apfffehended, it is by no n^eaiis fit 
that they be painted in the liveliest colours to the 
fancy. There are some things which a painter may 
find it expedient to introduce into a picture, and to 
lender just discoverable, by placing them in the 
shade, in the back<-ground, or at a comer, which it 
would be extremely improper to set in such a point 
of view as wou(d immediately attract and fix the eye 
of the spectator^ The like doubtless holds with re* 
gard to the oratCM^ And it hath been chiefly to veil 
without darkeniiig what the smallest degree of delica^ 
cy tequires us to. avoid exposing in the staaigest light, 
that certain sorts of tropes aiid modes of expression 
jiave first been brought into use. To the same cause 
is also to be ascribed, the recourse that is often had 
to circumlocution, which will &11 to be considered in 
the ensuing chapter. 

Mtju such tropes and modes of expression have coni^ 
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under the common denomination of the :eupbemsmi 
z name that hath been assigned purely i fttwh' the con- 
akicration of the purpose for which they are employ- 
ed ; which is to express in terms that are inoffensive, 
an object in some respect or other dSemiyt. The 
euphemism is .not a distinct trope, (as it hath impro- 
perly been accounted by^some critics) but a certain 
application of other tW)pe9, espedally of metaphor 
and synecdoche, and even of sdme of the figures of 
elocution, the periphrasis in particular. Sometimes 
we are led to this from a principle of civility, or even 
affection, when the plain and direct mention of an 
object might either recal grief, or hurt sensibility, and 
sometimes from ideas of decorum. 

It is by an euphemism that the words deceased and 
departed came at first : to be used instead of dead^ 
which is no other than a synecdoche of the. genus for 
the species ; falling asleep for dyings which is a me- 
taphor, there being an evident 'resemblance between 
sleep and death, and stopping payment for bHontivg 
bankrupt^ which is a metonymy of the effect for the. 
cause. There is indeed, in employing t\m figure, the 
euphemism, more than, in any other, a natural ten- 
dency to change. The reason may easily be deduced 
from the gpneral doctrine concerning tropes, explain- 
ed in the first part of this section. The frequent use 
of any word in this manner, brings it insensibly to, 
have all the effect of the proper term whose place it 
was intended to supply : no sooner is this effect pro- 
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duced by it, than the $ame prmciple that influenced 
us. at first to employ it, operates with equal strength 
in influencing us to toy it aside, and in its stead to a- 
dopt something newer and still more remote. The 
excessive delicacy of the French in this respect hath 
given rise to expressions which it would not be easy 
to trace, from any known trope or figure of oratory, 
and which, to say the truth, have something ridicu- 
lous in their appearance. Thus a disbanded regimtnt 
is with them a reformed regiment ; a cashiered officer 
iis a reformed officer, and a man is said to refarm his 
.equipage, when necessity obliges him to give it up ; 
even die hangman, through the superabundance of 
their complaisance, is titled the master of the high 
works *. In the use of this figure among the an- 
cients, superstition in regard to some words which 
were thought to be of bad omen, seems to have had 
as great a share, as either a delicate sympathy with 
the feelings of others, or a very nice sense' of what is 
decent and cleanly. 

As to the nature and extent of the last source which 
was assigned of the euphemism, it will be proper to 
be a little irfore particular. Those . things which it is 
indecent to express vividly are always such as are 
conceived to have some turpitude in them; either na- 
tural^r moral. : An example of riiis decency in eXr 
pression, where the subject hath some i natural turpi- 

* Le maitre des hautes,05uvies. 
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tudc, you will find in Marthftis aifewfet-, ai it is ui the 
original, whert our Savidut gavt otdefs to remote the 
stone froni the sepulchre (£ het brother Lazamsf, 
•* Lord, by this titne he smelleth, for he hath beeh 
" dead four days f ." In our tersidii it is sotnewhat 
indelicately, not to say indecently, rendered stinketl^. 
Our translators have in this instance tinftecessdriJy re- 
ceded from their ordinary rale df keephig as close a^ 
possible to the letter* The synecdoche in thisf plac^ 
answers just as well in English as in Greek ; the per^ 
spicuity is such as secures the reader from the pbssi- 
WKty of a mistake, at the same time that the expres- 
sion is free from the indecency with Which th^ other 
IS chargeable. But if it be necessary to avoid a vivid 
ex;hibition ef what appears uncleanly to the external 
jehfies, it is much more necessary in whatever may 
hate a. tendency to pollute the mifid* It is not at- 
Ways the mcnticna of vice as ^lich, wjiich has this ten^ 
dency. Msxsj of the most attrociou^ Crimea maylir 
mentioned with great plainness,. Without: amy sucb 
danger, and therefore without the smallest indeco-' 
turn. What the subjects are which are in this way. 
dangerous, it is surely needless to explaio. And as 
every person of Sense will readily conceJiTc the troth 
of tbe genjeral seatin^nt, to f»x>pDse without necessity 
to parodttce eo^amples for the elucidation of k^ might 
justly be chaifged with being a breach of that decency 
of which I am treating. 

f Johnxi. 39.9%| •^t 
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Sq much for the use that may be made of tropes in 
^ftening and even enervating, as well as in enlivening 
wd invigorating the expression ; though it must be 
owned that the occasions are comparatively few, on 
which the former purpose can be s$id to be expedient. 

I SHAXL only add a few remarks concerning the ca- 
tacbresisi which hath in like manner been improperly 
reckoned a separate trope. The reason that I have 
taken no notice of it hitherto, is, that it is but rarely 
defensible in modern languages, which require the 
itrictest regard to propriety. And even in the few 
pas^ wherein it is defensible, it is purely so because 
^ecessary ; but is seldom eligible, as it rarely contri- 
bi^tes either to ornament or to strength, I shall ex- 
plain myself by some instance^. 

One species of the catachresis, is, wlwn words are 
used in a sagnification that is very i^ar their ordinary 
inetming, Imt not precisely the same. Examples of 
this would be a high man for vitall inan, a large om-- 
tibafbr a hng oration, d big genius for ai gredt geniu^ 
'5phis, if any thing, would be classed under the ni^ta*. 
phor, as there is a reseiilblance in the import of the 
words* Hnluckity the word adopted is too neir 9 
coincidence with the right epitb6t, to present ^ itf^ge 
to the.&ncy, at the same time that it is not entirely 
ccdnqident,. and therefme (:annot be denominated a 
proper term. In this appl ic at ioR the name catachre- 
sis is no more than andth^t word for impropriety* 
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Of this kind there is an example in the fifth com- 
mandment, as it runs in our version, " thatlthy dayd 
"may be long (anglice many) upon the land */'— It 
IS impossible to avoid such blunders in trahdating, 
when one aims at being literal, . without attending to 
the different geniuses of different tongues. In origi- 
nal performances th^y are more rarely to be met with, 
being just such improprieties as none but novices iii 
the language are apt to fall into. 

A SECOND species of this figure is, when words, 
which, from their etymology, appear to be applicable 
solely to one kind of thing, come afterwards to be ap-. 
plied to another, which is nearly related' in its nature 
or design, but with which, nevertheless,- the analysis of 
the word will not accord. This is sometimes not on-. 
ly excuseable from necessity, as when the language 
doth not furnish a proper term, but sometimes also re- 
ceives the sanction of general usei And in thfe case, 
whatever it was originally, it becomes proper. I 'shall 
give some examples of this in our own tongue. As it 
is probable, that amongst our Saxon ancestors, caadle* 
holders were solely made of wood, they were properly 
denominated candlesticks ; afterwards, when, through 
an increase of wealth and luxury, such utensils were 
made of metal, the old name was nevertheless.rctain- 
cd, and at first by a catachresis apfdied to these.: But 
the application is now ratified, and the. word appro- 

* Exod. xt* 
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|)riated by custom. The name inkhorn, denoting ^t 
portable case for holding ink^ probably at first m^Ai 
only \Df bortii is a similar instance. In like manner 
the word parricide in English, like paricida in Latin, 
at first perhaps signified only the murderer of his fa- 
ther, but hath come to be equally applied to him wha 
murders his mother, his brother, or his sister. In all 
these instances there was an excuse at first from nie- 
cessity, the language not affording words strictly pro- 
per. Biit now, having obtained the universal suffiage, 
which in every country gives law to language, they 
need no e:scuse. There is an instance of a catachre- 
sis of this kind in our tiranslation of the Bible, which 
(not being supported by the plea of necessity) ought 
to be considered as a glaring impropriety : " He made 
" the laver of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the 
** iookin^-^^hfsses of the women*.'* — It is however 
probable, that the word mirror was not in such com- 
mon use then as it is now. There are a few phrases 
which come under the same denomination, and which, 
though favoured by custom, being quite unnecessary, 
deserye to be exploded. Such, amongst others, are 
the following : the workmanship of God, for the w^ork 
of God ; a man of war ^ for a ship of war ; and a m^r-- 
chantman, for a trading vessel. The absurdity in the 
last two instances is commonly augmented by the 
words connected in the sequel, in which, by the appli- 
cation of the pronouns she and ber^ we are made to 



♦ Exod. xxxvili. 8. 
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Und^stand that the maai spoken of is 2t female. I 
tS^ink thi$. gibberiih ought to be le& entirely to.iaaaiit 
n^DS^amQagSttwhoiBylsuppose^ it hath odginatedf 

. • Thi; only, remaining species of the catachi^esis, which 
J^qanreCoUept at present, is no other than.aifar^fete&s 
qd and incongruous metaphor. Nothing can Inojser 
justly, be reduced under this, class, than. the applkak 
tic© of thp attributes of one corporeal sense to the oth^ 
jfcts of another ; as if we. should say of.a. voioa^ thatj 
it^is:*^<?i^/j;fi^;tQ the ear; or of a face, thatntids malQ^ 
digusta the eye, Npthi^ su$:ceeds better* ;as hathi 
bgen observied already, than. metaphors, takesljftoirij 
thi? objects pf sepsatioii, to dewte, the. ojjjejcta.ofjpurc; 
iiUfJk^tiop ; yet npthji^g generally. suci5fiedScWai!sej 
tfean metaphors that are ooly. transferred Aom.iSeflse * 
to sens^, 1 1 say generallyy, becaysQ such, js the ouip^ti- 
potence of f^§hbn. in respect.of language^ that itisufta- 
pahle. of conciliating us even to. sujch : ap^li<::atiQlxs.. 
Thus the term j'le/d'^^ .belqjigs properly. to thfiiSi^eiof » 
tasting alone ; yet it hath bgen tr^n^ferr^iJ* to. the .seon. 
ses of sijielling, of hearing, andof seeipg> W^ sgy, 
Kjwe^t scent, sweet melody, a sw^et prpspept. Th^i 

' word jo/?^ in like manner, belonged origwaUy.tQ the . 
sense .of touching, and tp. it only. .. Yet it hath been 

\ applied metaphorically, and (as we learn by the ,ey§nt} 
successfully to other senses. Thus we.talk.of ;a. j-qj^ 
whisper, and Pope speaks of thtjofl^jed virgin,. QiiSr 
ternary applications at length become proper^ thpiigh,, 

- they do not exhibit the primitive §ense. For this rpa- 
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iom^ several of th^ aforesaid instances are not to l>e 
QOn^eied at present as ^^mples of the ^laathrens. 
SomeCitMi^ 'bowev^r, eveh a new eatachrtsis of the 
last mentkmed kind, which is the most hazardous^ wiU 
please the most fastidious critic.^ Take tbe foJiowirfg 
example from Young, 

Her voice is but the shadow of a sound *• 

The reason of our approbation m this case^ is, if I mis^ 
tafre not, that an allusion or comparison is suggested 
which exhibits more strongly the author*s meaning^ 
than it 'could have been exhibited by any other words 
in the same compass* The sentiment is, that thd 
same relation which the shadow bears to the substance 
of which it is the shadow, the lady^s voice bears to ari 
ordinary sound. 

Having noW discussed What Was ppojwsed herd 
concerning tropes, I shall conclude with observing^ 
that, in this discussion^ there hath been access^ as il 
were, incidentally to discover, — that they are so far 
from being the inventions of art, that, oh the contra^ 
ry, they result from the original and essential princi- 
ples of the human mind ; — that accordingly they are 
the same upon tbe main^ in all nations, barbarous and 
civilized ; — that the simplest and most ancient tongues 
do most abound with them, the natural effect of im^ 
provement in science and language, which common- 

* Universal Passion. 
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ly gb together, being to regukte the fancy and to re- 
strain the passions; — that the sole business of art ki 
this subject, is to range the seTeral tropes and figures 
into classes, to distinguish them by names, and to trace 
the principles in the mind whkh gave them birth. 

The first, indeed, or rather the only people upon 
the earth, whp have thought of classing vmder proper 
appellations, the numerous tropes and figures of elo- 
cution, common to all languages, were the Greeks. 
The Latins, and all modern nations, have, in this par-- 
ticular, only borrowed frotn them, adopting the very 
names they used. But, as to the tracing of those 
figures to the springs in human nature from which 
they flow, extremely httle hath as yet been attempt- 
ed. Nay, the names that have been given are but 
few, and by consequence very generical. Each class, 
the metaphor and the metonymy in particular, is capa- 
ble of being divided into several tribes, to which no 
names have yet been assigned. 

It was affirmed that the tropes and figures of elo- 
quence are found to be the same upon the main in all 
ages and nations. The words upon the main were 
added, because though the most and the principal of 
them are entirely the same, there are a few which 
presuppose a certain refinement of thought, not na- 
tural to a rude and illiterate people. Such in parti- 
cular is that species of the metonymy, the (concrete 
for the abstract, and possibly some others. We shall 
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afterwards perhaps have occasion to remark, that the 
modem improvements in ridicule have given rise to 
some which cannot properly be ranged under any of 
the classes above mentioned ; to which, therefore, no 
name hath as yet been appropriated, and of which I 
am not sure whether antiquity can furnish us with an 
example* 



SECT. III... Words considered as sounds. 

When I entered on the consideration of vivacity as 
depending on the choice of words, I observed that the 
words may be either proper terms, or rhetorical tropes ; 
arid, whether the one or the other, they may be regard- 
ed not only as signs but as sounds, and consequently as 
capable in certain cases of bearing, in some degree, 
a natural resemblance or affinity to the things signified. 
The two first articles, proper terms and rhetorical 
tropes, I have discussed already, regarding only the 
sense and application of the words, whether used li- 
terally or figuratively. It remains now , to consider 
them in regard to the sound, and the affinity to the 
subject of which the sound is susceptible. When, as 
Pope expresseth it, " the sound is made an echo to 
. " the sense *," there is added, in a certain degree, 
to the association arising from custom, the influence 
of resemblance between the signs and the things sig- 

* Essay on Criticism. 
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nified ; and this doubtless tends to strengthen the im- 
pression made by the discourse. This subject, I ac- 
knowledge, hath been veiy much canvassed by cri- 
tics ; I shall therefore ' be the briefer in my remarks, 
confining myself chiefly to the two following points. 
First, I shall inquire what kind of things language is 
capable of imitating by its sound, and in what degree 
it is capable; secondly, what rank ought to be assign- 
ed to this species of excellence, and in what cases it 
ought tb be attempted. 

Pamt I^What are ariiadatw ivttnds capable qf imkating^ 
and in what degree ? 

PistsT, I sfeall inquire what kinds of things language 
is capable of imitating by its sound, and in what de- 
gree it is capable. 

And here it b natural to think, that the imitative 
po^ver of language must be greatest, when the sub- 
ject itself is things audible. One sound may surely 
huve a greater resemblance to another sound, than it 
can have to any thing of a different nature. In the 
description therefore of the terrible thunder, whirlwind 
and tertlpest, or of the cooling zephyr and the gentle 
gale, or of any other thing that is scHiorous, the imi- 
tation that may be made by the sound of the descrip- 
tion will certainly be more perfect, than can well be 
tsxpected in what concerns things purely intelligibly, 
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dr -^^16, or tangible. Yet eVeh here the resem- 
bliihce;'if we consider it abstractly, is Very faint. 

• T^Ht iitoian voice is cldubtless capable of imiiKtiri^, 
•td^a'ebhsiflerablfe defgreie of eiacth'ess, alrilost aiiy 

sound whatever. But our present ifw^mry is solely 
about what may be imitated by articulate sounds, for 
articulation greatly confines the natural powers of the 
voice; neither <lo we inquire what an extraordinary 
pronunciation may effectuate, but what pdwer in this 
respect the letters of the alphabet have, when cora- 
^ birifed ititd syllables, and these fhto ^ord^, and tliese 
'igaih too sentences, littered atrdibly iri'dfeed and dls- 
tlilctiy, but xvithout ^Hy uricoitimdri elfett. Mjlr, 
the orator, in this species bf Imitation, is stifl tnbire li- 
mited. He is not at liberty to select whatever arti- 
fculatfe sbunds he can fifid to be fittest fSv imitating 
Wdkk tohcerning which he is discoccfsitig. iThat fee 
ttiaf]^ hk dnflerstood, he U under a fieceissity of confin- 
ing himself to such sounds as are rendered by use* tRe 
signs of the things he would suggest by them. If 
there be a variety of these signs, which commonly 
cannot be great, he hath srome scope for selectioiv, but 
not otherwise. Yet sd remote is th^ resemblance here 
at best, that ia no language, ancient or modern, are 
^fce. ihe^Wfi^* 6f ahy w6rds, ifcejit p6rhUjife' f fids^' fex- 
^piresslh^tftfe tirSes 6f sbinfe aniinafe, discoVcffal&fer on 
the bari fiiafir?^, to bhe w&o d'6t!h ri'ot uffiMhstandtfie 
language, 

■N4:- 
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Indeed, when the subject is articulate sound, the 
speaker or the writer may do more than produce a 
resemblance, he may even render the expression an 
example of that which he affirms. Of this kind pre- 
cisely are the three last lines of the following quota- 
tion from Pope : 

These equal syllables alone require, 
Tho' oft thff ezT the open vowels tire. 
While expletives their feeble aid t/o join, 
j^tti^ tin low wonls oft creep in one dull line *• 

But this manner, which, it must be owned, hath a 
very good eflfect in enlivening the expression, is - ot 
imitation, though it hath sometimes been mistaken for 
it, or rather confounded with it. 

As to sounds inarticulate, a proper imitation of thepi 
hath been attempted in the same piece, in the subse- 
quent lines, and with tolerable success, at least in the 
concluding couplet : 

Soft is the strain when ZLephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flow*^ 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

Xhe hoarse rough yente shoul4 like the torrent roar f • 

An attempt of the same kind pf conformity of the 
sound to the sense, is perhaps but too discernible ia 
the following quotation from the same author : 
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O'er all the dreary coasts ! 

Dreadful gleams. 

Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 

Shrieks of woe, 

Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans. 
And cries of injur'd ghosts J. 

Milton's description of the opening of hell-gates ought 
not here to be overlooked. 



• On a sudden open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder ■■■ M ■^■■^■^ *. 

The same author has, in another performance, given 
an excellent specimen in this way. 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw f . 

He succeeds the better here, that what he says is evi- 
dently accompanied with a design of exciting contempt. 
This induceth us to niake allowance for his leaving 
the beaten road in search of epithets. In this passage 
of the Odyssey, 



X Ode on St Cecilia's day. 
♦ Paradise Lost, B. II. 

f Lycidas. An ixpitation of 9l line of ^^gO, £d. 3. 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen. 
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His bloody hand 



SnatchM two unhappj of my mfartSal band $ 
And dashM like dogs against tke stony floor * ^ 

the sound, but not the abruptness of the crash, is, I. 
imagine, better imitated than in the original, which, 
on account of both, especially the last, was much 
admired by the critic of Halicamassus. An excellent 
attempt in this way we have in a poem. of Dyer : 



The pilgrim ©ft 



At dead of night mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voicfe of time, dispaftitig towers, 
Tumbling all ptecipitatt -down-da^liM, 
Rattling aromid, Itmd thtitide'rittg tb the moon f . 

But the best example to be found in our language is, 
in my opinion, the followifig lifics of Mr Pope, 

What ! lik^ Sir Richard, rumbling, rough and fierce, 
With arms, and George, find Brunswic croud the verse, 
Rend with tremendous sounds your cars asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunde? ? 
Then all your muse's softer art display, 
. Ltt Carolina stoftoth^ tht tuit^fiil la^, 
LuU itith Anteaiii'sf liqtdd nafti^ the iSftfe, 
And sweetly flow thro' all the royal lifte %* 

The success here is the greater that the author appears 



♦ Pope's Od. In Homer thus, 
f Jluins of Romci Podsl^y's Collection, vol, i, % Sa^t. i. 
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through the whole to decide the immoderate affecta- 
tion of this over-rated beauty, with which some mo- 
dem poetasters are so completely dazzled. On the 
whole, the specimens produced, though perhaps as 
good as any of the kind extant in our language, serve 
to evince rather how little than how much can be done 
in this way, and how great scope there is here for the 
[ fancy to influence the judgment. 

there are other subjects beside sound, to which 
is capable of bearing spme resemblance. — 
motion, for example, or whatever can ad- 
^ithets of quick and slow, is capable in some 
lee A being imitated by speech. In language 
^ere ^Bicmg and slxHt syllables, one of the former 
eing^^Bial or nearly equal to two of the latter. As 
lese^Ry be variously c<Mnbii>ed in a sentence, and 
rsyUa^B of either kind may be imade more or less to 
precraBnate, the sentence maybe rendered by the 
irmiJKnore or less esipressivte of celerity or tardiness, 
lough even here the po^ijer of speech seems to 
bej^ch limited, there being but two degrees in syl- 
whereas the natural degrees of quicVness or 
less in motion or action may be infinitely varied, 
•on thas subject, the imitative power of ^iiticulate 
Ihd seems to be greater and more dtstinetive than 
on any other. This appears to particular advantage 
in verse, when, without violating the rules of pirosody, 
^ greater or a less number of syllables is made to suit 
the time. Take the foUowfaig «xa^^>le from Milton, 
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When the merry bclk ring round. 
And the jocund rebecs sound 
To many ^ youth &nd many I maid. 
Dancing in the checker'd shade *. 

In this passage the third line, though consisting of ten 
syllables, is, by means of two anapests, pronounced, 
without hurting the measure, in the same time with 
an iambic line of eight syllables, and therefore well 
adapted in sound to the airy diversion he is describing. 
At the same time it must be owned, that some lan- 
guages have in this particular a remarkable superiority 
over others. In English, the iambic verse, which is 
the commonest, admits here and there the insertion of 
a spondee, for protracting, or of an anapest, as in the 
example quoted, for quickening the expression f . 

But, in my opinion, Greek and Latin have here an 
advantage, at least in their heroic measure, over all 
modern tongues. Accordingly Homer and Virgil fur- 
nish us with some excellent specimens in t;his way. 
But that we may know what our own tongue and me- 
tre is capable of effecting, let us recur to our own po- 



* L'AUegro. 
f Perhaps the feet employed in ancient poetry, are not in strict 
propriety applicable to the measures adopted by the English proso- 
dy. It is not my business ^t present to enter into this curious ques- 
tion. It sufiiccis that I think there is a rhythmus in our verse plain- 
ly discernible by the ear, and which, as it at least bears some ana- 
logy to the Crreek and Latin feet, makes this application of their 
ns^mes sufficiently intelligible. 
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ets, and first of all to the celebrated translator of the 
Grecian bard, 1 have made choice of him the rather 
as he was perfectly sensible of this beauty in the ori- 
ginal, which he copied, and endeavoured, as much as 
the materials he had to work upon would permit him, 
to exhibit it in his version. Let us take fw an exam- 
ple the punishment of Sisyphus in the other world, a 
passage w^l^ch had on this very account been much 
admired in Homer by all the critics both ancient and 
modem. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone \ 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks along the ground' %• 



X In Greek thus. 



"Aman »f0 tf$$U$ ^-ili Xt^m 



AvTti f9rtfT« Xf^«»)f xvA/yMtf Xmof tcfm^nf* Od. 

In Latin verse, Vida, in his Art of Poetry, hath well exemplified 
this beauty, from his great master Virgil. 

Ille autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 
Incedit tardo molimine subsidendo. 

Here not only the frequency of the spondees, but the difficulty of 
forming the elisions ^ above all, the spondee in the fifth foot of the 
second line, instead of a dactyl, greatly retard the motion. For the 
contrary expression of speed, 

Si se forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor, 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite pestem. 

Here every thing concurs to accelerate the motion, the number of 
dactyls, no elision, no diphthong, no concurrence of consonants. 
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It is remarkable that Homer (though greatly prefer- 
able to hi? translator in both) hath succeeded best in 
describing the fall rf the stone, Pope, in relating how 
it was heaved up the hill. The success of the Eng- 
lish poet here is not to be ascribed entirely to the 
length of the syllables, but partly to another cause, 
to be explained afterwards. 

I OWN I do not approve the expedient which this 
admirable versifier hath used, of introducing an Alex- 
andrine line for expressing rapidity. I entirely agree 
with Johnson *, that this kind of measure is rather 
stately than swift ; yet our poet hath assigned this last 
quality as the reason of his choice, " I was too s6n- 
" sible," says he in the margin, " of the beauty of this, 
" not to endeavour to imitate it, though unsuccessfiil- 
« ly. I have therfefore thrown it into the swiftness of 
" an Alexandrine, to make it of a more proportionable 
" number of syllables with the Greek/* Ay, but to 
resemble in length is one thing, and' to resemble in 
swiftness is another. The difference lies here : In 
Greek, an hexameter verse, whereof all the feet save 
one are dactyls, though it hath several syllables more, 
is pronounced in the same time with an hexameter 
verse, whereof all the feet save one are spondees, and 
is therefore a just emblem of velocity ; that is, of mov- 



unless whese a long syUable is nccessaiy, and even there the conso- 
iiants of easy pronunciation. 

* Rambler, No. 92* 
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ing.a. great wajs itt a short time. Whereas the Alfex* 
andrine line, a& it ooDsuts^fimbre sylldrbfos than* tbe 
GconmosL English ho«XKC, requk^& p|!6fk>?ti()aEbly more 
time to the^prbnunciation. fb^ this-reaeon the same- 
author, in anothcr^ work; hae^ I^ tbiafc, with better 
sMccess, madechoicdioEthis^YbPf measure, tx) exhibit 
slowness J 

A needle^S' Alexandrine' ends the song, 

"fhatf likc-a wottftded snake, drags its slow length along f. 

It- deserves our notice, that in this couplet be seems to 
give it as- his opinion.of the Alexandrine, that it is a 
dujl and tardy-measurev Yet, as if there were no end 
o£his inconsistency' o» -this subject, he introduceth • a 
li^ieofitbe same fckid a- Ifttle- aft«r m the same piece, 
to represent uncoi^^ifiioa speed : 

Npt .50 wJien. ?\rif (; .Camilla .^couw^ ^he .plain> 

nies o'er th' unbending, com, . and skima along, ;:hc main X^ 

A^ most'Wondeirfiil and 'peculiar felicity inihis measure 
td"bealifee adapted to^^mttate the opposite qualities of 
s witness and 'slowness. Silch contradictions would al- 
most tempt one to^ suspect, thatthis species of resem- 
bldnceas imaginkiy altogether. Indeed; the fitness of 
th^ Alexandrine to- express, in a certain degree, the 
Icjstjofi these qualities,' may^be- alldwed,' and is easily 
accounted for. But no one would ever bave dreamt • 
of its fitness forrthq fir^tr whp.h^i-.nptrb^^ien, misled by 



f Essay on CriticI^^?^. % Ibid. 
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Of vivacity as depending on the choice of words. 

2ffi erroneous oonclusioji from the eflfect of a very di& 
ferent measure, Greek and Latin hexameter. Yet 
Pope is not the only one of our poets who hath &Uen 
into this error. Dryden had preceded him in it, and 
even gone much farther. Not satisfied with the Alex- 
andrine, he hath chosen a lide of fourteen syllables, 
for expressing uncommon celerity : 

Which urgM, and labour^, and forcM up with pain» 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and smoaks along the plain*. 

Pope seems to have thought that, in this instance^ 
though the principle on which Dryden proceeded was 
good, he had exceeded all reasonable bounds in apply* 
ing it ; for it is this very line which he hath curtailed 
into an Alexandrine in the passage from the Odyssey 
already quoted. Indeed, the impropriety here is not 
solely in the measure, but also in the diphthongs oi^ 
and ow, and oa^ so frequently recurring, than which 
nothing, not even a collision of jarring consonants, is 
less fitted to express speed. The only word in the 
line that seems adapted to the poet's view, is the term 
impetuous^ in which two short syllables being crowded 
into the time of one, have an effect similar to that 
produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
without the aid of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, 
if not more unsuccessful. The same line of the Latin 
poet ^e thus translates, 

And with swift force roll thro' the humble plain. , 

.1 ■ ■ ' 

* Lucretius, B. IIL 
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Here the sentiment, instead of being imitated, is cpn^ 
trasted by the expression, A more crawling spondaic 
verse our heroic measure hardly ever admits. 

At the same time, in justice to English prosody, it 
ought to be remarked, that it compriseth one kind of 
metre, the anapestic, which is very fit for expressing' 
celerity, perhaps as much as any kind of measure, an- 
cient or modern. But there is in it a light familiari- 
ty, which is so ill adapted to the majesty of the iam- 
bic, as tQ render it but rarely admissible into poems 
written in this measure, and consequently either into 
tragedy or into epic. 

Ere I conclude what may be said on the subject of 
motion, I shall observe further, that there are other 
aflfections of motionl besides swiftness and slowness,- 
such as vibration, intermission, inequality, which to a 
certain degree may be imitated in the sound of thef 
description. The expression 



Troy's turrets totter'd- 



in the translation of the Iliad, is ari instance of the - 
first, the vibration being represented by the frequent 
and quick recurrence of the same letters ranged ^ 
little differently. In the line 

I ' ■ ■ '. 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd^ 

already quoted from the Ruins of Rome, th«« is an 
ftttempt to imitate the motion as well as the sounds 
Vot. II. O 
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an errcmeous oonclusiop from the eSkct of a very dit 
ferent measure, Greek and Latin hexameter. Yet 
Pope is not the only one of our poets who hath Bdlen 
into this error, Dryden had preceded him in it, and 
even gone much farther. Not satisfied with the Alex-- 
andrine, he hath chosen a lide of fourteen syllables, 
for expressing uncommon celerity : 

Which urg'd, and laboured, and forc'd up with pain, 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and smoaks along the plain*. 

Pope seems to have thought that, in this instance, 
though the principle on which Dryden proceeded was 
good, he had exceeded all reasonable bounds in apply- 
ing it ; for it is this very line which he hath curtailed 
into an Alexandrine in the passage from the Odyssey 
already quoted- Indeed, the impropriety here is^ not 
solely in the measure, but also in the diphthongs oi, 
and qw, and oa^ so frequently recurring, than which 
nothing, not even a collision of jarring consonants, is 
less fitted to express speed. The only word in the 
line that seems adapted to the poet's view, is the term 
impetuous^ in which two short syllables being crowded 
into the time of one, have an effect similar to that 
produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
without the aid of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, 
if not more unsuccessful. The same line of the Latin 
poet he thus translates, 

And with swift force roll thro' the humble plain- 



* Lucretius, B. IlK 
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Here the sentiment, instead of being imitated, is con- 
trasted by the expression. A more crawling spondaic 
verse our heroic measure hardly ever admits. 

At the same time, in justice to Englisli prosody, it 
ought to be remarked, that it compriseth one kind of 
metre, the anapestic, which is very fit for expressing' 
celerity, perhaps as much as any kind of measure, an- 
cient or modern. But there is in it a light familiari- 
ty, which is so ill adapted to the majesty of the iani- 
bic, as tQ render it but rarely admissible into poeiiis 
written in this measure, and consequently either into 
tragedy or into epic. 

Ere I conclude what may be said on the subject of 
motion, I shall observe further, tliat there are other 
affections of motioni besides swiftness and slowness,- 
such as vibration, intermission, inequality, which to a 
certain degree may be imitated in the sound of thef 
description. The expression 



Troy's turrets totterM- 



in the translation of the Iliad, is ad instance of th^. 
first, the vibration being represented by the ftequ'inl 
and quick recurrence of the same letters ranged a 
little differently. In the line • 

r.il J*]'- .-^nuate down dash'd^ 

* Ruins of Rome, there U an 
n as wcU as the soynd* 
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?ffi erroneous oonclusiop from the efiect of a very di& 
ferent measure, Greek and Latin hexameter. Yet 
Pope is not the only one 6f our poets who hath &llen 
into this error. Bryden had preceded him in it, and 
even gone much farther. Not satisfied with the Alex-- 
andrine, he hath chosen a lide of fourteen syllables, 
for expressing uncommon celerity : 

Which urgM, and labourM, and forc'd up with pain, 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and smoaks along the plain*. 

Poi)e seems to have thought that, in this instance, 
though the principle on which Dryden proceeded was 
good, he. had exceeded all reasonable bounds in apply- 
ing it ; for it is this very line which he hath curtailed 
into an Alexandrine in the passage from the Odyssey 
already quoted. Indeed, the impropriety here is not 
solely in the measure, but also in the diphthongs oi^ 
and ow, and oa^ so frequently recurring, than which 
nothing, not even a collision of jarring ccMisonants, is 
less fitted to express speed. The only word in the 
line that seems adapted to the poet's view, is the term 
impetuous^ in which two short syllables being crowded 
into the time of one, have an eflfect similar to that 
produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
without the aid of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, 
if not more imsuccessful. The same line of the Latin 
poet te thus translates, 

And with swift force roll thro* the humble plain. 
* Lucretius, B. IIL 
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Here the sentiment, instead of being imitated, iscpn- 
trasted by the expression. A more crawling spondaic 
verse our heroic measure hardly ever admits. 

At the same time, in justice to English prosbdy, it 
ought to be remarked, that it compriseth one kind of 
metre, the anapestic, which is very fit for expressing 
celerity, perhaps as much as any kind of measure, an- 
cient or modern. But there is in it a light familiari- 
ty, which is so ill adapted to the majesty of the iani- 
bic, as tQ render it but raiely admissible into poeriis 
written in this measure, and consequently either into 
tragedy or into epic. 

Ere I conclude what may be said on the subject of 
inotion, I shall observe further, that there are other 
affections of motionj besides swiftniess and slowness,- 
such as vibration, intermission, inequality, which to a 
certain degree may be imitated in the sound of the 
description. The expression 



Troy's turrets totterM- 



in the translatidn of the Iliad, is ail instance of the 
first, the vibration being represented by the frequent 
and quick recurrence of the same letters ranged a 
little diflferedtly. In the line 

Tumbling, all precipitate down dash'd^ 

abeady quoted from the Ruins of Rome, there is vta 
ftttempt to imitate the motion as well as the soundir 
Vol. II. O 
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an erroneous oonclasioj[| from the dSect of a very dif^ 
ferent measure, Greek and Latin hexameter. Yet 
Pope is not the only one <^ our poets who hath &Uen 
into this error, Dryden had preceded him in it, and 
even gone much farther. Not satisfied with the Alex-- 
andrine, he hath chosen a lide of fourteen syllables, 
for expressing uncommon celerity : 

Which urgM, and labourM, and forcM up with pain^ 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and smoaks along the plain*. 

Pope seems to have thought that, in this instance, 
though the principle on which Dryden proceeded was 
good, he, had exceeded all reasonable bounds in apply- 
ing it ; for it is this very line which he hath curtailed 
into an Alexandrine in the passage from the Odyssey 
already quoted. Indeed, the impropriety here is not 
solely in the measure, but also in the diphthongs oi, 
and ow^ and oa^ so frequently recurring, than which 
nothing, not even a collision of jarring consonants, is 
less fitted to express speed. The only word in the 
line that seems adapted to the poet's view, is the term 
impetuous^ in which two short syllables being crowded 
into the time of one, have an effect similar to that 
produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
without the aid of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, 
if not more unsuccessful. The same line of the Latin 
poet iie thus translates, 

And with swift force roll thro' the humble plun. 
* Lucretius, B. IIL 
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Here the sentiment, instead of being imitated, is con- 
trasted by the expression. A more crawling spondaic 
verse our heroic measure hardly ever admits. 

At the same time, in justice to English prosbdy, it 
ought to be remarked, that it corapriseth one kind of 
metre, the anapestic, which is very fit for expressing' 
celerity, perhaps as much as any kind of measure, an- 
cient or modern. ^ But there is in it a light familiari- 
ty, which is so ill adapted to the majesty of the iani- 
bic, as tQ render it but rarely admissible into poeihsi 
written in this measure, and consequently either into 
tragedy or into epic. 

Ere I conclude what may be said on the subject of 
inotion, I shall observe further, that there are other 
affections of motioni besides swiftness and slowness,- 
such as vibration, intermission, inequality, which to at 
certain degree may be imitated in the sound of the 
description. The expression 



Troy's turrets totterM- 



in the translatidn of the Iliad, is ail instance of the 
first, the vibration being represented by the frequent 
and quick recurrence of the same letters ranged a 
little diflferently. In the line 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd^ 

already quoted from the Ruins of Rome, there is wi 
attempt to imitate the motion as well as the soundir 
Vol. II. O 
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The last of the four following lines from MUtori, con- 
tains also a tolerable imitation of both : 

Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfeu sound. 
Over some wide watered shore, 
Swinging slow ^vith sullen roar*. 

Another very natural subject of imitation is aie, 
or whatever the terms great of little may be iiJ)pKed 
tot, fiteraHy or metaphorically. Things ^and may be 
imitated Iry long and well-sounding words, things 
bulky by long and ill-sounding words, things- little by 
short words. The connection here is as obvious as in 
cither of the two former cases ; but the power of our 
language is rather less. It affords so little variety in 
the chmce of words in respect of length, that often 
the grahdest objects in nature cannot be expressed 
with propriey, otherwise than by a poor mcMiosyllable. 
Bulkiness, accompanied with motion, will fall to h^ 
exemplified in the next article. 

A FOURTH subject of imitation in language is diffi- 
culty and ease. There is a considerable difference in 
this respect- in the pronunciation of different words 
and sentences, which,^ if happily accommodated to the 
sentiment, adds to the eflfect of the expression. If/ 
for instance, what is difficultly acted, be difficultly 
pronounced, and if, on the contrary, what is perform- 

* II Penteroso. 
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ad with facility^, b^ uttered with ease, there will tesiilt 
a certain degree of vivacity from this slight tesetti- 
blance. For it is an invariable ma:^im, that the ear 
is grated with hearing what the organs of speech find 
it uneasy to articulate. Several things contribute tg 
render pronunciation difficult. First, the/collidoa 
pf V9wclsj that is, when one syllable ends with ^ 
vowel, and the next (it matters not whether it be in 
the same word or not) begins with the same vowel, 
or with one which approaches to it in sound. R^- 
^nter, co-operate, r^-/nforce, rff-^nimate, tho* oft, th^ 
^r, the open, are examples of this. A certain effort 
is required to keep them as it were asunder, and make 
both be distinctly heard as belonging to different syl- 
lables. When the vowels are v^ry unlike in sound, 
or the formation of the one is easily accomplished af* 
ter the articulation" of the other, they have not the 
same effect. Thus, in the words variety, coeval, the 
collision doth not create a perceptible difficulty. Now 
as difficulty is generally the' cause of slowness in any 
6peration, such a clashing of vowels is often employ- 
ed to represent a tardy or lingering motion *. A se- 
cond cause of difficulty in utterance, is the frequent 
recurring of the aspirate (h), especially when placed 
between two vowels that are both sounded. It is this 
which renders the translation of the passage above 

* It is chiefly from this cause thst the line in the Odyssey above 
ig[UOted is so cjcpressive of both. A«mv 9tm 06mtt -i*— 

O 2 
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:quoted from the Odyssey so significant of the same 
.qualities. 

up the ^igh ^ill ^e leaves a i&uge round stone. 

•A like effect is produced, by any of the mutes that are 
aspirated, as the tb and ph or/, especially if combined 
with other consonants. The following line of Chau- 
cer is not a bad example of this : 

He through the thickest of the throng gan threke *. 

'A third cause of difficulty in pronunciation, is the clash 
of two or more jarring consonants. Some consonants 
are easily combined ; the combinations of such are 
not expressive of this quality, but it is not so with all. 
An instance of this difficulty we have in the follow- 
ing line, 

And strains ' from hard bound brains ' six lines a-yearf. 

We have here once five consonants, sometimes four, 
and sometimes three, which are all pronounced T^ith- 
out an intervening vowel. The difficulty is rendered 
still more sensible by the double pause, which occa- 
sions a very drawling movement. Another example 
1 shall take from the same author : / 

Whe» Ajax strives some rock*s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow J. 

* Knight's Tak. 
• f Pope, Fragment of a Satire^ % Essay on Criticism. 
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In the first of these lines the harsh combinations of 
consonants make the difficulty of pronunciation vci^ 
observable ; in the second, the author hath not been 
so successful. I know not how it might afiect the 
more delicate ear of an Italian, but if we compare it 
with the generality of English verses, we shall find it 
remarkably easy and flowing. It has nothing in re- 
spect of sound, either in the syllables separately, qr in 
the measure, that in the least favours the sentiment, 
except only in its ending in a spondee, instead of an 
iambus. But this is too common in our poesy to have 
any effect that is worthy of notice. Vida's transla- 
tor, in a passage extremely similar, hath been hap- 
pier, if he be not thought to have exceeded in this 
respect: 

If some large weight his huge arm strive to shove, - 
The verse too labours, the throngM words scarce mov^ *. 

First, the word verse is harsher than tine; second- 
ly, the ending is in two spondees, which, though per- 
haps admissible into the iambic measure, is very rare, 
and hath for that reason a more considerable effect.^ 
A fourth cause of difficulty in the pronunciation, is 
the want of harmony in the numbers. This is fre- 
quently an effect of some of the forementioned causes, 
and may be illustrated by some of the examples al- 
ready quoted. In the following passage from Milton, 
one of the most unharmonious in the book, hugeness 

* Pitt, 
O3 
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of $ize, slowness and dt^cultj of motion^ ai^ at once 
^ptly imitated: 



-Part, Bugc of bulk ! 



Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in th^ir gait, 
Tempest the ocesfn ^. ' ' . .. 

J^n illustration of tardiness, difficulty, and hesitancjr^ 
through fear, the same' author hath also ^iven us ^ 
|h€i ill-cqmpacted lines which follow : 

■ _ <! ' ' ■ 

He came, '■ and with him Eve, ' more loth, ' tho' first 
Tp oflfend, discount enanc'd both, and discomposM f . 

Several of the foregoing causes concur in the follow- 
ing couplet, 

So he with difficulty, and labour hard, 
MovM'on, with difficulty and labour he %• 

^ fifth cause of difficulty, the last I shall take notice 
of, is, when there is a frequc^nt recurrence of the samf 
letters or syllables, especially where the measure T9k 
Quires a quick pronunciation; because th^n th^reis thrtf 
greatest risk of mistake and confusion §• • 

I SHALL just mention another subject of imitation by 

* Patadise Lost, B. VII. + Ibid. B. X. J Ibid. B. If, 
§ An excellent exsmiple of this kind we have from the ^liad, 

n»Xhet i^ctftcfletf K»l»vrit^ veo^ctilm r% i*^m, r'n)ih¥. 

This recurrence is the happier here, a$ it is peculiarly dcscriptiy^ 
of rugged ways and jolting motion. 
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sound, which is very general, and may be s^id to com- 
prehend every thing not included in thoge ^bove men- 
tioned. The agreeable in things m^y be ^dumbratej^ 
to i^ by smooth and pleasant sounds, the disagreeable 
by such as are harsh and grating. Here, it must be 
owned, the resen^blance can be but very remote, yet 
w<en here it will sometime? servqto enliven the ex* 
pre^sion. . 

Indeed the power of numbers, or of a series of ac- 
cordant sounds, is much more expr^s^ve than that of 
jingle sounds. Accordingly, in poetry we are furnislji- 
ed with the best examples, in all the kind^; and, as 
the writer of odes hath in this respect a pijLich greater 
latitude than any other kinfi of versifier, and at plea- 
sure pjay vary his measure-, with hj$, subject, I shall 
take a few illustrations from our lyric poets. All sorta 
of English verse, it.hathbeen justly remarked, are re- 
ducible to three, the iaiiibic, the trochaic, ;and the a- 
napestic. In the first of these, the even syllables are 
accented, as some choose to express it, or as others, 
the even syllables are long ; in the second, it is on the 
odd syllables that the accent rests j in the thjfd, two 
unaccented syllables are fqllqw^d by one accented^ 
The nearer the verses pf the several kirida are to pcr^ 
fection, the more exactly they correspond with the 
definitions just now given ; though each kind admits 
deviations to a certaiii degree, and in long poems even 
requires them for the sake of variety. The iambus is 
expressive of dignity and grandeur ; the trochee, qu 

Q 4 
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the contrary, according to Aristotle f, is frolicsome 
and gay. It were difficult to assign a reason of this 
difference that would be satisfactory; but of the thijpg 
itself, I imagine, most people will be sensible on com- 
paring the two kinds together. I know not whether 
it will be admitted as a sufficient reason, that the dis- 
tinction into metrical feet hath a much greater influ- 
ence in poetry on the rise and fall of the voice, than 
the distinction into words ; and if so, when the Caden- 
ces happen mostly after the long syllables, the verse 
will naturally have ati air of greater gravity, than 
when they happen mostly after the short. An exam- 
ple of the different effects of these two measures,' we 
have in the following lines of an admired modem, 
whose death lately afforded a just subject of lamenta- 
tion to etery good man, as well as to every friend of 
the muses. 

Thee the voice, the dance obey, 
Temper'd to thy warblejj lay. 
O'er Idalia's velvet green 
The rosy crowned loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day. 

With antic sports, and blue-ey'd pleasures. 
Frisking light in frolic measures ^ 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
• /Now in circling troops they meet j 
To brisk notes in cadence beating. 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their queen's approach declare : 

f Rhet. Lib- III. 
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Wherever she turns, the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O'er her warm check and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love *; 

The expression of majesty and grace ill the movement 
of the six last lines is wonderfully enhanced by the 
light and airy measure of the lines that introduce them. 
- — The anapest is capable, according q,s it is applied, 
of two effects extremely different ; first, it is ejcpres- 
sive of ease and familiarity, and accordingly is often 
used with success both in familiar epistles and in pas- 
toral; The other effect is an expression of hurry, 
confusion, and precipitation. These two, however 
different, may be thus accounted for. The first is a 
consequence of its resemblence to the style of conver- 
sation : there are so many particle5 in our language, 
such as monosyllabic pronouns, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and articles, on which the accent never rests, 
that the short syllables are greatly supernumerary. 
One consequence of this is, that common chat is v*^ith 
greater ease, as 1 imagine, reduced to this measure, 
than to any other. The second consequence ariseth 
purely from its rapidity compared with other mea- 
sures. This effect it is especially fitted to produce, 
when it is contrasted with the gravity of the iambic 
measure, as may be done in the ode ; and when the 
$tyle is a little elevated, so as to be sufficiently distin- 



* Gray's pTogress of Poesy. 
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guished from the style of conversation. AU these 
kinds have been employed with success in the Alex- 
ander's Feast, an ode that hath been as much cele- 
brated as perhaps any in our language, and from which 
I propose to produce from illustrations. The poet, 
on recognizing Jove as the father 6i his hero, hath 
wed the most regular and perfect iambics—— 

The listening croud admire the lofty s6und, 

A present deity' they shout around, 

A present deity' the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With r^vish'd ears 
. The monarch hears, 

Assumes the g6d» . 

Affects to n6d. 
And s6em8 to shake the spheres. 

But when he comes to sing the jovial god of wine, he 
very judiciously changes the ineasure into the brisk 
trochaic. 

Bdcchus €ver f5ir and yoting, ' 

Drinking j6ys did first ordain. 
Bacchus' blessmgs kti a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure. 

Rich the treasuie. 

Sweet the pleasure,^ 
Sweet is pleasure dfter p^n. 

Again, when he describes his hero as wrought up to 
madness, and setting fire to the city in a fit of reve«ig6, 
he with great propriety exhibits this phrenzy in rapid 
anapests, the eflfect of which is set off !^« more strong- 
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ly by their having a few iambic lines interspersed. 

Rcvj^nge rcvfinge Tim6thcus crie$ 

See the furies arise ! 

See the sndkes that they r6ar, 

How they hfss in their h&ir^ 
And the $pirklcs that flash from their ey'cj ! . ■ . 
3^h61d how they tdss th§iy t6rc)ics on high, 

How they point to the Persian ah6dcs 
And glittering temples of their hostile g6d§. 
The princes applaud with a furious j6y j 
And the king seixM a flambeau with z^al to destr6 y 

So much for the power of numbers. It may not 
be amiss now, ere I conclude this topic, to make a 
few. cursory remarks on the imitativse powers of tha 
several letters which are the elements of all articulate 
sounds. And first, soft and delicate sounds are most* 
ly occasioned by an equal mixture of consonants with 
short and monophthong vowels j the consonants bein^ 
i;hiefly those denominated liquids, /, «z, n, r, .and thos§ 
among the mptes called slender^, t, k, ox c and ch 
when they sound as k ; to these add v^ also %^ and s^ 
:6rhen they sound as in the two words Xim and Asia. 
In like manner the duplication of a consonant sounds 
more delicately than the combination of different con* 
sonants.' Thus ammiro/is softer than admirQ^Jatto 
than/2r/^, att^ than apto^ and diss^ tbaindixe. , Ser 
condly, strong and loud sounds are better exhibited by 
diphthongs and long vowjels, those of the mutes called 
middle, and which comparatively may be termed 
^ard^ (&, rf, ^, in both its sQun48, and j ; espe<?iaH/ 
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when these are combined with liquids which render 
them more sonorous, without occasioning harshness as 
in the words, bombardj thunder^ clangour^ bludgeon^ 
grumble. Thirdly, to roughness the letter h contriT 
butes as well as the gutturals. Such is the Greek %^ 
to which there is no corresponding sound in English, 
though there is in Spanish and in German ; also those 
of the mutes called aspirates, as y) or pb^ and th^ in 
both its sounds *, the double r, and all uncouth com- 
biaations. Fourthly, to sharp and cutting sounds the 
following letters best contribute, s when it sounds as 
in 'mass, c when it has the same sound, ch when it 
sounds as in abide, x, sh, and "wb ; from the abound- 
ing of which letters and combinations amongst us, fo- 
reigners are apt to remark I know not what appear- 
ance of whistling or hissing in our conversation. In- 
deed, the word whistle is one whose sound is as ex* 
prcssive of the signification, as perhaps any other word 
whatever. Fifthly, obscure and tingling sounds are 
best expressed by the nazals, ng and nk, as in ringings 
swinging, twanging, sinking ; by the sn, as in snuffle^ 
sneeze, snort, and even by the n simply when it fol- 
lows another liquid or a mute, and wlien the vowel 
(if there be a vowel interposed between it and the 
preceding consonant) is not very audibly pronoun- 
ced, as in morn, horn, sullen, fallen, bounden, gotten, 
beholden, holpen. — This sound formerly much abound* 



* Of these one occurs in the nouiv breath, the other in, the verb 
brpatb^. The first .i§. the roijghcst, 
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cd in English. It was not only the termination of 
many of the participles, but also of most plurals both 
of nouns and of verbs. As a plural termination, if we 
except a very few nouns, we may say it is now en- 
tirely bMiished, and very much, perhaps too much, 
disused in participles. The sound is unmusical, and 
consequently, when too frequent, offensive, but may 
nevertheless have a good eifect when used sparingly* 
Besides, it would be convenient, especially in verse, 
that we could oftener distinguished the preterit from 
the participle, than our language permits. 

Now, of the five sorts of sound above explained, it 
may be remarked by the way, that the first is charac^ 
teristic of the Italian, the second of the Spanish, the 
third of the Dutch, and perhaps of most of the Teu- 
tonic dialects ; the fourth of the English, and the fifth 
of the French, whose final m and /z, when not follow- 
ed by a vowel, and whose terminations, ent and ani^ 
are much more nazal than the n^ and /Jc of the Eng- 
lish. I suspect, too, both from their prosody and from 
their pronunciation, that of all the languages above 
mentioned, the French is the least capable of that 
kind of imitation of which I have been speaking. On 
the other hand, I think, but in this opinion I am not 
confident, that of all those languages the English is, 
on the whole^ the most capable. There is perhaps 
no particular excellence of sound in which it is not 
outdone by one or other of them ; — the Italian hath 
doubtless more sweetness, the Spanish more majesty, 
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the Gerrntfii pe^hafps mtTC bluster ; but none of theift 
is in this respect so various as the English, and caii. 
equal it in all the qualities. 

So much for the properties in things that are suscej^ 
tible of a kind of imitaticfin by language, and the de- 
gree in whifch they are susceptible. 

Part II....In what esteem ought this kind of imitation to hc 
' held, and when ought it to be attempted i 

It remains now to consider what rank ought to be 
assigned to this species of beauty, and in what cases 
it ought to be attempted. 

As to the first of these inquiries, froni what hatJi 
been already said it appears very plain, that the rei* 
iemblance or analogy whic*h the sound can be mad«l 
in any case to bear to the sense, i^ at best, when We 
consider thd matter abstractly, but very remote. OPi 
ten a beauty of this kind is more the creature of the 
reader's fancy, than the effect ' of the writer's inge- 
nuity. 

Another observation, which will assist us in de- 
termining this question, is, that when the other pro-, 
l^erties of elocution are attained, the absence ofthft 
kind of imagery, if I may express it by so strong a 
term, occasions no defect at all. We never miss it. 
We never think of it. Whereas an ambiguous, ob- 
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score, impre^jcr; languid^ or* inelegant expression, i« 
qokiklj dkcovered hy a per^n of knowledge and 
taste, and pronounced to be a blcmishv Nor is this 
spdcies of resemblance to Ise considered as on the same 
footing with those superior excellehdes, the want of 
w3»ehi by reason of their tUiconomonness, is never 
censured* as= a feult; but which, when presait, giva 
rise to the highat admiration. On the contmry, not 
the ^sence only, btlt even the attaininent of this re-; 
semiifence^ as far as it iij^ttdinable, rims inore risk of 
jfassing unheeded than any other spetie^ of beauty in 
the style. I ^ught however to except from this, the 
imitation produced by the diflferent kinds of riieagurc 
i^ poetry, whfeh, I ftckri^wlectge, isr sufEciently observ-. 
able,' and h^h'a much stronger' effect than any other 
whereof language aloiie is susceptible^^ The reason 
why in other cases it may ^sa readily, pass tinndticedi 
iSy that even the richest and most diversified language 
hath very little power, as hath been sha^n ahrcady^ 
in this particular. It is therefore evident, that if the 
merit of every Kind of fhetoricarexceUeflce is tobe 
ascertained by the effect; and Itoow^ of no other 
standard, to this species *e can only assign with jus^ 
tice the verj^- lowest rank. It ought consequently ever 
to give place to life . other, virtues ,and ornaments of 
elocution, and- not they to it. 

• ■ ^ ... y . 

, As td the^ other question, In what cases it may be 
pro^r Co aim at the similitude in sound of ivhich I 
havje been treating ; those cases will appear to one 
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who attentively considers what hath been akeady ad- 
vanced on the subject, to be comparatively few* 
Hardly any compositions in prose, unless those whose 
end is to persuade, and which aim at a certain vehe^ 
mence in style and sentiment, give access to cxempli-» 
fy this resemblance. And^ even in poetry it is only 
the most pathetic passages, and the descriptive parts^ 
to which the beauty whereof I am speaking seems na- 
turally adapted. The critical style, the argumenta- 
tive, and the didactic, by no means suit it. Yet it 
may be said, that some of the examples above quoted^ 
for the illustration of this subject, are taken from writ- 
ings of the kind last mentioned, from Pope on Criti- 
cism, and Vida on Poesy. But it must be observed^ 
that the authors, in the passages alluded to, are dis- 
coursing on this very subject. An exemplification 
was therefore necessary in them, in order to convey 
to their readers a distinct idea of what they meant to 
recommend* 

I MUST further observe, that, even in those poems 
wherein this kind of resemblance is most suitable, it 
is only in a few passages, when something more strik- 
ing than ordinary comes to be described, that it ought 
to be attempted. This beauty in language is not to 
be considered as bearing an analogy to dress, by whicb 
the whole person is adorned, but to those jewels which 
are intended solely for the decoration of certain parts, 
and whose effect depends very much on their being^ 
placed with judgment. It is an invariable rule, that 
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in every poem and Oration, whatever be the subject, 
the language, in the general tenor of it, ought to be 
harmonious and easy. A deviation, in a few partic* 
lar passages, may not only be pardonable, but even 
meritorious. Yet this merit, when there is a merit in 
introducing harsh sounds and jarring numbers, as on 
sonie bccaiicils there doubtfess is, refceivies great relief 
from its contrariety to the general flow of the style; 
And, with regard to the general flow, as I observed 
already, the rule holds invariably. Supposing the sub-, 
ject of the piece were the twelve labours of Hercules, 
should the poet, in order to adapt his language to his 
theme, -choose words of the most difficult utterance, 
and through the whole performance studiously avoid 
harmony and grace ; far from securing to himself ad- 
miration^ he would hot even be read. 

I ?HALL only addj that though it is not prudent in 
an author to go a step out of his way in quest of this 
capricious beauty, who, when she does not act spon- 
taneously, does nothing gracefully, a poet in particu- 
lar may not unreasonably be more solicitous to avoid 
her opposite,* especially in the expression of the more 
striking thoughts j as nothing in such a case can be 
more ungraceful in the style, than when, either hi 
sound or in measure, it serves as a contrast to the sen- 
timent. 

Vol. 11. P 
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SECT. I....Tbis quality, explained and exemplified* 

When I entered on the subject of vivacity *, I ob- 
served that this quahty of style might result either 
from a happy choice of words, from their number, or 
from their arrangement. The first I have already dis- 
cussed, and shown how words may conduce to viva- 
city, not only from their sense, whether they be pro- 
per or figurative, but also from their sound. 

I COME now to consider how far vivacity may be af- 
fected by the number of the words. On this article 
it may be established as a maxim that admits no ex- 
ception, and it is the only maxim which this article 
admits, that th^ fewer the words are, provided nei- 
ther propriety nor perspicuity be violated, the expres- 
sion is always the more vivid. " Brevity," says Shake- 
speare, " is the soul of wit f.'*" Thus much is cer- 
tain, that of whatever kind the sentiment be, witty, 
humorous, grave, animated, or sublime, the more 
briefly it is expressed, the energy is the greater, or 
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the sefitu^ept is the moF^ enliveii^ed, m}4 ^^? particular 
quality % whicji it is eminent, the* more displayed. 

Amonq the ancients, the Lacedcnaonians were the 
most remarkable for conciseness. To use few words^ 
to speak energetically, and to be laconic, were almost 
synonymoiis. As when the rays pf the sun are coU 
lecte^ into the focus of a burning glass, the smaller 
the spot is whi^h receives them, compared with tl^c 
s\^rface of the glasq, the greater is the splendor ; or as 
in distillation, the less the qi^antity of spirit is, that is 
extracted by the still, compared with the quantity of 
liquor from which the extraction is made, the greater 
is the strength ; so Jn exhibiting our sentiments by 
speech, the narrower the compass of words is, where- 
in the thought is comprised, the more energetic is the 
expression. Accordingly we shall find, that the very 
same sentiment expressed diffusely, will be admitted 
barely to be just ; expressed concisely, will be admir- 
ed as spirited. . 

To recur to examples, the famous answer returned 
by the Counftss of Dorset, to the letter of Sir Joseph 
Williamson, secretary of state to Charles the Second, 
nominating to her a member for the borough of Ap- 
pleby, is an excellent illustration of this doctrine. 
" I have been bullied,*' says her ladyship, " by an usur- 
" per, I have been neglected by a court, but I will not 
" be dictated to by a subject, your man shaVt stand*." 



* Catalogue of royal and noble authors. 
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If we consider the meaning, there is mention made here 
of two facts, which it was impossible that any body of 
common sense, in this lady's circumstances, should iiot 
have observed, and of a resolution in consequence of 
these, which it was natural for every person who had 
a resentment of bad usage to make. Whence then 
results the vivacity, the fire which is so manifest in 
the letter ? Not from any thing extraordinary in the 
matter, but purely from the laconism of the manner* 
An ordinary spirit would have employed as many pa- 
ges to express the same thing, as there are affirmations 
in this short letter. The epistle might in that case 
have been very sensible, and withal very dull, but 
would never have been thought worthy of being re- 
corded as containing any thing uncommon, or deserv- 
ing a reader's notice. 

Or all our English poets, none hath more successfully 
studied consciseness, or rendered it more conducive to 
vivacity, than Pope. Take the following lines as one 
example of a thousand which might be produced from 
his writings : 

Sec how the world ij:s veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards j 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end 5 
Young without lovers, old without a friend j 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot 3 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot *. 



♦ Moral Essays, Ep. II. 
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Nothing is more evident than that the same passage 
may have great beauties and great blemishes. There 
is a monotony in the measure of the above quotation, 
(the lines being all so equally divided by the pauses) 
which would render it, if much tonger, almost as tire- 
some to the ear as a speech in a French tragedy j be- 
sides, the unvaried run of antithesis through fiv;e suc- 
cessive lines is rather too much, as it gives an air of 
quaintness to the whole. Yet that there is a great 
degree of liveliness in the expression is undeniable. 
This excellence is not, I acknowledge, to be ascribed 
solely to the brevity^ Somewhat is doubtless imput- 
able both to the words themselves and to their arrange- 
ment; but the first mentioned is still the pfcincipal: 
cause* The trope in tlie iSfth line, their passion^ for 
the object of their passion, conduceth to vivacity,, not 
only as being a trope, but as rendering the expression 
briefer, and thereby more nervous. Even th^'bmis- 
sion of the substantive vetb, of the conjunctions^ .and 
of the personal pronouns, eofitribute not a littl^/to the 
same end. Such ellipses ;ai?e npt indeed to feei adopt- 
ed into prose, aad may even abound too muchia verse. 
This author in particular halh Sometimes exceeded m 
this way, and hath sacrificed both perspiquifey ai^da 
natural simplicity of Qxpressapn, .to the ambition ^f say- 
ing a great deal in few words,^ But there is no beau- 
ty of style for which one may not pay too high ^ price. 
And if any price ought to be deemed too high,. either 
of these certainly ought ; especially perspicurtj^; be- 

P3 
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iaiise it is this which throws %ht on every other 
beauty. 

' Probriety iiiay sometimes b© happily vfolated. 
An improper expression may have a vivacity, which, 
tf we should reduce the words to grammatical correct- 
ness, would be annihilated. Shakespeare ibounds in 
such happy improprieties. For instance, 

And be these juggling fiends no n&ore befieved^ 
That palter with us in a double, sense, 
That keep, the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope *. 

In another place. 



-It is a custom 



More honoured in the breach t%an the observance f . 

David'fi accusation of Jdab, that he hizd shed the blood 
of war in peace \y or what Solomon says of the vir- 
tuous woman, that she eateth not- the, hr^ad of idle^ 
ness (|, serve also to verify the same remark. Every 
body undeMands these expressions J every body that 
knows English, perceives an impropriety in them, 
which it is perhaps impossible to mend without de- 
stroying their energy \. But a beauty that is unper- 

* Macbeth, f Hamlet. , J i iGngs ii. 5. |I Prov. xxxi. 37. 

i The Hebraism in each of these quotations from scripture, con- 
stitutes the peculiarity J and as the reasons are nearly equal with 
regard to all modem languages, &r either admitting or rejecting an 
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ceiv&ble i^ oo beauty* Without perspicuity,^ wwrds 
are not .sigtis^ th^y are empty sounds; speaking is 
beadog the atr^ and die most fluent declaimer is but 
as a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

ojje&tal idtom^ t^ «b$ervatioa ;wUl equally affect other European 
tongues into which the Bible is Iranslated. A scrupulous attention 
to the purity of the language into which the vctsipn is made, must 
often hurt the energy of the expression, Sati, who in his transla- 
tfeh hath b^en too soficftous to frenchify the style of scripture^ hath 
made nonsense of the first passage, and (to saycfae least) bathgreat** 
]^ eAfcnfttflted tbe jwcond. Tke /fiiK he renders in mich a manner as 
impUiBS'di9t Joab had kiUed Abner and Amasa.oftener than once* 
" Ayant r^pandu leur sang (k sang d' Abner et d'Amasa) durant 
" la.paix, oomme il avoit fait, durant la guerre." A terrible man 
this Joab. 

And thrice he routed all Us foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 

l%e CFther passage lie tf^ndelra, ^ £lle n^a point-mange son pain dans 
L^distvet^.^ The m^wnug is very indistinctly expressed here. Can 
a slttggai?4 be ^aid to be idle when eating ? or does the most indus- 
trious disposition require that in the time of eating one should be 
employed in something else ? Such a translation as this, is too free 
to exhibit the style of the original, too literal to exf^ess the sense, 
and therefore is unlucky enough to hit neither. Diodati hath suc- 
ceeded better in both. The' last he renders Hteially as wq do, and 
the first in this manner, /^ Spandendo in tempo di ^e, il sangue 
" chc $i spwide in battaglia." This clearly enough exhibits the 
sense, and is sufficiently literal. The meaning of the other passage, 
stripped of the idiom, and expressed in pfiun English, is neither 
more nor less than this, " She eateth not the bread which she hath 
«* not earned." In many cases it may be difficult to say whether 
propriety or energy should have the preference. I think it safer in 
every dubious c^se to secure the former. 

P4 
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Yet there is' a sort and a degree of obscurity which 
ought not to be considered as falfing under this cen- 
sure. I speak not of those sentences wherein 0K»re is 
meant than meets the ear, the literal meamng beso^ 
intended purely to suggest a further meaning, which 
the speaker had chiefly in view. I gave some exam- 
ples in this way, when on the subject of perspicuity, 
and showed that they are not to be regarded as excep- 
tions from the rule *• But what I here principally 
allude to, is a species of darkness^ if I may call it so, 
resulting from an excess of vivacity and conciseness^ 
which, to a certain degree, in some sorts of cctti^osi- 
tion, is at least pardonable. In the ode, for instance, 
the enthusiastic fervour of the poet naturally carrie?. 
him to. overlook those minutenesses in language, on 
which per^icuity very much depends. It is to ab- 
ruptness of transition!, boldnes? of figure, laconism of 
expressbn, the congenial issue of that franle of mind 
in which the piece is composed, that we owe entirely 
the 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 

Hence proceeds a character of the. writing, which may-^ 
not unhappily be expressed in the words of Mtkon, 
" Dark with excesjsive bright,'^ I have compared vi- 
vacity produced by a happy conciseness, to the splen- 
dour occasioned by concentring sunbeam? into a little 
spot. Now, if by means of this the light is ren^deredi 

• Book 11, Chap. viii. Sect, 2. 
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dazjding, it is no more a fit medium for viewing an ob- 
ject in, ihm too weak a light would be. Though the 
.causes be contrary, the effects are in this respect the 
same. Objects in both are seen indistinctly. But the 
cases to which this ol)pervation is applicable, are ex- 
tremely few, 

Inbejed, the concise manner in any form is not alike 
.adapted to every subject. There are some subjects 
which it particularly suits. For example, the dignity 
,fi.nd authority of the preceptive style receives no small 
lustre from brevity. In the following words of Mi- 
chael to Adam, h^ow: inwy in^portant lessons are 
: Couched in two lines ? 

Nor love thy life, nor hate j but what thou liv'st. 
Live well j how long^, or short, permit to Heaven *. 

. The aphoristic atyH; and the proverbial, receive like-i 

.wise considerable strength from the laconic manner. 
Indeed these two styles differ from each other only as 
the one conveys the discoveries in science, and the o- 

. ther the maxims of common life. In Swift's detached 
thoughts, we find a few specimens of this manner. 
" The power of fortune is confessed by the miserable, 
^' the happy ascribe all their success to merit." — " Er 

. V very man desires to live long, but no man would be 
old." — " A nice man is a man of nasty ideas."— p. 
*.* The sluggard," saith Solomon, " hideth his hand in 



it 



* Ps^adise Lost, 
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** his bosom, it grieveth him to bring it to hift Etiouth^*** 
** The desire of the slothfiil kaieth him, fer his feainds 
** refuse to labour f," ** A fool,'' says the son of l^f&dh, 
^ travaileth with a word, as a weHlian in labtour dt a 
** chiH J," It is indeed true, that a great ^d^gtw <rf* 
conciseness is scarcely attainable unless the styte be 
%urative ; but it is also true, that the vivacity of the 
expression is not to be attfSmted siddy t^ tJie figure, 
but partly to the brevity occJBsiotied *>y tha ifigure. 
1But though the combination of the figurative 'with the 
t^oncise is very common, h is'iiot tteoessaty*- - 4This 
viH appear from some of the Samples ^rfeady givefl, 
vrherein, though we discover a happy cioteptfelierision 
of a great deal of meaning in Mttfe c&mpass, there is 
neither trope nor figure. Nor indeed is there either 
of these, in the picture that Swtft gives of himself, 
where he says, " I am too proud to be v^in," in which 
•simplicity, perspicuity, and viv^iSJSy, Afe happily unk- 
■cd. An inferior writer, fai atteftiptitig to digliiieare 
4fiilly the same character, would havt employed -masi^ 
sentences, and not have said near so miKb. Farther, 
the writer on politics often avails hiWself of a senten- 
tldas conciseness, which udAs no little eaei^y to the 
•sentiments he unfi)lds. Of thte ^successful appfication 
7)f brevity in this way, we have an excellfent model iti 
the spirit of laws. It hath no bad effect, if used spa- 
TOigly, even in narrative §• * 



♦ Proverbs xxvi. 1 J. 'f ^. xid, 2j, J Ecclus. xix. ii. 
§ The venr\ vidi^ vict\ of Caesar, derives hence its/principal bean- 
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On the other hand, the kinds of writing whicii arc 
less susceptible of this ofnament, ate the descriptive, 
the pathetic, the declamatory, especially the last. It 
is besides much more suitable in writing than in speak- 
ing. A reader has the trommand of his time, he may 
read fast or slow, as he finds convenient ; he can pe- 
ruse a sentence a second time when necessary, or lay 
down the book and think. But if, in haranguing to 
the people, you comprise a great deal in few words, 
tlie hearer must have uncommon quickness of appre- 
hension to catch your meaning, bcfote yoci have put 
it out of his power, by engaging his attention to some- 
thing else. In such orations, therefore, it is particu- 
larly unseasonable ; and by consequence^ it is, in all 
kinds of writing addressed to the people, more or less 
so, as they partake more or less of popular declama- 
tion. 

SECT. 11..., The principal offences against bre'Vity con^ 
sidered. 

Box though this energetic brevity is nc5t adapted a- 
like to evety subject, we otJght, on ieveiv subject, to 
avoid its contrary, a languid redundapcy of words. It 
is sometimes proper to be copious, but heVer to be 



ty J '/ camcy I saw, I conquered^ is not equal. So small a circum- 
stance, as the repetition of the pronoun, without which the sentawe* 
in ©ur language would appear maimed, takes much from its vivadty 
and force. 
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verbose. I shall therefore now consider some of the 
principal faults against that quality of style o^ which 
I have been treating. 

Part L...7autalogy^ 

The first I shall take notice of is the tautology, which 
is either a repetition qf the same sense in different 
words, or it representation of any thing as the cause, 
condition, or consequence of itself. Of the first, which 
is also the least, take the following example from Ad- 
dison : 

The dawn Is overcast 5— —the morning lours ; 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day *— ~ 

Here the same thought is repeated thrice in different 
words. Of the last kind, I shall produce a specimen 
from Swift. " I look upon it as my duty, so far as God 
•* hath enabled me, ar\d as long as I keep within the 
" bounds of truth, of duty, and of decency — f " It 
would be strange indeed, that any man should think 
it his duty to transgress the bounds of duty. Another 
example from the same hand you have in the words 
which follow ; " So it is, that I must he forced to get 
*^ home, partly by stealth, and partly by force J." 
" How many are there," says Bolingbroke, " by whom 
*• these tidings of good news were never heard §?'* 

* Cato, f Lett-cr to Lord Lyttelton. % Letter to Sheridan. 
^ Ph. Fr. 38. 
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This is tidings o£ tidings^ or news 6f news. " Never 
" did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal 
" love and esteem of all men f .** Either of the two 
words in italics might have been used, but not both. 

It is also considered as of the nature of tautology, 
to lengthen a sentence by coupling words altogether 
or nearly synonymous, whether they be substantives 
or adjectives, verbs or adverbs. This fault is very 
common, and to be found even in our best writers. 
" In the Attic commonwealth," says Doctor Swift, " it 
•* was th& privilege and birthright of every citizen and 
" poet^ to tail aloud and in public if." — If he had Said 
simply, " In the Attic commonwealth it was the pri- 
" vilege of every citizen, to rail in public," the sen- 
tence would have lost nothing of the sense. And it 
is an invariable maxim, that words which add nothing 
to the sense or to the clearness, must diminish the force 
of the expression. There are certain synonymas which 
it is become customary with some writers regularly to 
link together; insomuch that a reader no sooner meet5 
with one of them, than he anticipates the introduction 
of its usual attendant. It is needless to quote authori- 
ties, I shall only produce a few of those couples which 
are wont to be thus conjoined, and which every Eng- 
lish reader will recollect with ease. Such are, plain 
and evident^ clear and obvious^ worship and adoration^ 
pleasure and satisfaction^ bounds and limits^ suspicion 



f Spectator, No. 467. Z. J Preface to the Tale of a Tub. 
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and Jealousy:, course and resoluiiori^ inf^s and^purpo^ 
ses. The frequent recunrence of such phrasos is not 
indeed more repugnant to vivacity th^n it is to dignity 
of style. 

But, is there no occasion on which synonymous 
words may be used properly ? I answer, Tljere are 
two occasions ; and I do not at present recollect any 
other. One is, when an obscurer term, which we can- 
not avoid employing, on account of some connection 
with what either precedes or follows, needs to be ex- 
plained by one that is clearer. The other is, when 
the language of the passions is exhibited. Passion na- 
turally dwells on its object : the impassioned speaker 
always attempts to rise in expression ; but when that 
is impracticable, he recurs to repetition and synony- 
my, and thereby in some measure produces the same 
effect. The hearer perceiving him, as it were, over- 
powered by his subject, and at ^ loss to find words 
adequate to the strengtlii of his feelings, is by sympa- 
thy carried along with him, and enters into all his sen- 
timents. There is in this case an expression in the 
very effort shown by recurring to synonjonas, which 
supplies the deficiency in the words themselves. Bo- 
lingbroke exclaims in an invective against the times, 
" But dl is little, and low, and mean among us *." 
It must be owned, that there is here a kind of ampli- 
fication, or at least a stronger expression of indigna- 

* Spirit of Patriodsm. 
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tion, th^i any one of these three epithets could have 
/ducted alone ; yet thei^e ia no climax in the sentence,, 
and in thk metaphorical u^ of the words, no sensible 
difference of signification f. But every body miiist 
perceive th*t this manner suits only the popular and 
declamatory style, and that in those compositiOBs 
which admit no species of the pathetic, it can ha^e no 
place. 

I OBSERVE further, that an adjective and its substan- 
tive will sometimes include a tautology. TTiis hap- 
pens when the former expresses ncrthing Ij^ut what k 
knplied in the signification of the latter. ** Let them,** 
says the Cralifc^nan, " throw as muchfgnl dirt at file 
•* as they please |.** Of the same stamp are, the ver-^ 
dant green, the umbrageous shade, the sylvan forest, 
expressions not frequently to be met with, except per- 
haps in the vmtings of some rfour minor poets. First 
. aggressors, standard-pattern, subjeet-msUter, 2knd,some 
few, are much commoner, but deserve to be exploded 
for the same reason* 

Lastly, m some single words therc is so much of 
the appearance of tautology, that they ought in prose 
at least to be avoided. Such are, Most-bigbest„ worser, 

+ In these words of Cicero conceiming Catiline, " Abiit, exce&- 
" sk, evasit, erupit," thcw is a stronger expression of taumpk tban 
in any of theni singly. 

t No. 232. 
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lesser^ cbiefest^ extremest ; for Most^higb^ worse^ kssy 
chiefs extreme. The first occurs often in the transla- 
tion of the psalms inserted in the liturgy, and has 
thence acquired something venerable in its appear- 
ance*; the second, though used in Shakespeare's time, 
is at present obsolete. I know not why the other three 
have not before now shared the same fitte. 



Part II..,.PleQnasm^ 

Anoth1£r trespass against this species of vivacity is 
the ^/^e^wflfj-w, which implies barely superfluity, or mprc 
than enough. Here, though the words do not, as in 
the tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to 
it. For instance, " They returned back again to the 
" same city from whence they came J^rtb ;" instead 
of" They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words back^ again^ same^ ffom, and fortb^ 
are mere expletives. They serve neither for ornament 
nor for use, and are therefore to be regarded as encum- 

<3I^Ba3aXBSSBBSa«B3Kass8aEBaBBaasBSSBB^aiaBaBSEBaHBsaa^iBBBBSsaB^sssES^^ 

* It is to this, I think, solely that the approbation of those whose 
ears are accustomed to that expression in public worship^ is to be as- 
cribed, and not, as Dr Lowth supposes, [Introd. Adject.] to a singu- 
lar propriety from the subject to which it is applied, the SujH-emc 
Being, who is higher than the highest. For if this reason were 
good, we should also find a singular propriety in the phrases moit 
wisest, and most best^ when applied to God, because he is is cer- 
tainly wiser than the wisest^ and better than the best. By the same 
rule, the Supremest Being would be a title much more cmphatical 
than the Supreme Being. 
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bran9e8. " I went home/* says the Guabiian, *• full of 
^^ a great many serious reflections * J** muth better, 
" full of serious reflections." " If he happens," says 
the -Spectator, " to. have any leisure upon bis bands f ." 
To what purpiMie yp^n his bands P " The everlasting 
^* Qlilb " s^ys the same author, *' treats all other clubs 
" with ^r/^?^ contempt t;" for " treats all other 
"• clubs, with contentpt." To treat with the eye ^ is also 
chargeable.with impropriety tod vulgarism. " Flavia, 
^* who ia tberiiiamma," says the Tatler, "has all the 
^ charms and desires of youth still about her §.'* The 
two last words are at least superfluous. 

In such a phrase as this, " I wrote ^ letter to you 
•* yesterday," the French critics would find pleonasm ; 
because.it means no more than what is clearly cx-» 
pressed in these words, " I wrote to yoti yesterday." 
Yet in the last form there is an ellipsis of the regimen, 
of the active verb ; and one would imagine, that the 
supplying of an ellipsis could never constitute a pleon* 
nasm. It is at least certain, that where the supply 
is so necessary, as it is here, it. is better to follow the 
usual mode of speaking. But when any additional 
circumstance requires the insertion of the noun, the 
nicest judge will not condemn tie expression as pleo«: 
nasric ; as, " I wrote you a loug letter yesterday,'' 



* No. 34. f No* 43. X N^. 73. § No. 2c6* 
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•* This is the tlwd letter I have written you on the 
" same subject**' 

' . It may not be imptoper here to remark, that every 
word that is accounted an expletive, doth not always 
constitute a pleonasm. For example, die do and the 
did^ as the signs of the t(&n$es, are frequently necessary 
and sometimes emphatical. Th|3 idiom of the lan- 
guage renders them for the most part necessary in 
negation and interrogation ; and even in afimnation 
tii6y ate fou6d in ceitain circumstances t» give an 
emphasis to the expression. For instance^ " Did I 
" object to this measure formerly ? I do object to it 
•* stiD." Or, « What 1 did publicly affitm then, I do 
** -affirm now, and I will affirm always." The contrast 
ef the different tenses in th6se ^k^mples, is more pre- 
eisely marked by such monosyllables as are iirtended 
singly to point out that circumstance, than they can 
be by the bare inflections of the verb. The particle 
ihere^ when it is not an adverb of place, may be ton- 



It deserves our notice, that on this article, the idiom of the 
tongue hath great influence, insomuch that an expression in one 
language may contain a -p^leonism, which, if literally "rendered into 
another, would express no more than is quite necessary. Thus the 
Jihrase in French, ** II loi donna dcs cox^ de sa main," ia pleonas- 
tic ; but there is no pleoniam in these words in English, " He gave 
** him blows with his hand." On the contrary, " II lui donna des 
" coups de main," is proper in French. " He gave liitn blows with 
" hand," is defective inEiiglish* The sense, however, may be ex- 
pressed in our language with equal propriety and greater brevity in 
this manner, " He gaVe bin handy blows." 
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isidered as a kind of explctivcj since, we cannot assign 
to it a separate sense. Nevertheless iih no pleonasm ; 
fot though it is not easy to define in words the im^ 
port of such terms, jet if the omission of them mkke 
the expression appear either stiff or defective, they 
are not to be regarded as useless. ' 

Lastly, I shall observe on this subject, that as there 
are some single words, which have I know not what 
ak of tautolc^,' there are some also which have a 
pleonastic appearance. Such are the fbllowing, unto^ 
uniil, selfsame^ foursquare^ devoid^ d^spoil^ dirannu/^ 
qftentimtSiTKrwadaySy downfall^ furthermore^ wbere^ 
withall ; for to, till, samt^ square, void, spoils annuls 
often, now, fall J further, wherewith* The ude of such 
terms many writers have b^en led into, partly from 
the dislike of monosyllables, partly from the love of 
variety. The last end it hardly answers, as the sim-* 
pie word is still included ; and as to the first, I am 
persuaded that tins dislike hath carried some modem 
writers to the other extreme, and, I imagine, the wot«e 
extreme of the two. It hath proceeded on an opinion, 
which I shall afterwards^ evince to be erroneous, that 
a ft^quent recurrence of monosyllables is inconsistent 
-tirith harmony. Howeyer, with regard to the wordfr 
specified, it would not be right to preclude entirely the 
use of them in poetry, where the shadcks of metre 
gender variety more necessary; but they ought to be 
u^d very sparingly, if at all, in. prose. 
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It is worth while to remark, that the additicm of a 
short syllable to the termination of a word, when 
that syllable hath no separate signification, doth not 
exhibit the appearance of a pleonasm, which any syl- 
lable prefixed, or a long one added, never fails to ex* 
hibit. Thus mountain^ fountain^ meadow^ valley j isl^ 
andy climate^ are as good as mounts founts mead^ vale^ 
isle^ clime, and in many cases preferable. Indeed the 
words fount, mead, vale, and clime, are now almost 
confined to poetry. Several adjectives may in like 
manner be lengthened by the addition of an unac- 
cented syllable, as ecclestical, astrommical, pbiloso^ 
pbical, grammatical, from ecclesiastic, astronomic, 
pbilosopbic, grammatic ; in all which, if the choice 
be not a matter of absolute indiflference, it may at least 
be determined by the slightest consideration of varie- 
ty or of sound. Sometimes custom insensibly assigns 
different meanings to such different formations, as in 
die words comic and comical, tragic ^nd tragical, po* 
litic and political. Though the words here coupled 
were at first equally synonymous with thbse before 
menticmed, they are not entirely so at present. 7r^^- 
gic denotes belonging to tragedy ; tragical, resem- 
bling tragedy. The like holds of comic and comical. 
We say, " the tragic muse, the comic muse;" and 
" a tragic poet," for a writer of tragedy, " a comic 
" poet," for a writer of comedy ; but " I heard a tra^ 
" gical story," for a mournful story, and " I met with 
** a comical adventure," for a droll adventure. We 
my, " a politic man," for an artful fallow j hut ^po^ 
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liticalwiitery for a writer on politics. There is not, 
however, a perfect uniformity in such applications, for 
we constantly use the phrase " the bpdy politic'* and 
not political^ for the civil society. On the whole, 
however, it Would sfeem that what is affixed, especi- 
ally when unaccented, is conceived as more closely, 
united to the word, than what is prefixed is conceiv- 
ed to be. In this last case the supernumerary sylla- 
ble, if it make no change on the signification, always 
conveys the notion of an expletive, which is not sag* 
gested in the first. 

But before I quit this subject, it will not be beside 
the purpose to observe, that there are cases in which 
a certain species of pleonasm may not only be par- 
donable, but even have a degree of merit. It is at l^ast 
entitled to indulgence, when it serves to express a per- 
tinent earnestness of affirmation on an interesting sub- 
ject, as in phrases like these, " We have seen with 
our eyes," *' we have heard with our ears,'' which per- 
haps are t6 be found in every language *. Again, in 
poetical description, where the fancy is addressed, 
epithets which would otherwise be accounted supers 
fluous, if used moderately, are not without effect. 
The aznre heaven, the silver moon, the blushing morn, 
the seagirt isle. Homer abounds in such. They of- 
ten occur also in sacred writ. The warni manner of 
this ancient Orientals, even in their prose-compositions. 



* Vocemque his auribus liausi. Vidi ante oculos ipse taeos^ 

^3 
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holds much more of poesy, than the cold prosaic dic- 
tion of us modems and Europeans. A stroke of the , 
pencil, if I may so express myself, is almost always j 
added to the arbitrary sign, in order the more strong- ^ 
ly to attach the imagination. Hence it is not with 
them, the beasts^ the birds ^ the fish ^ the heaven^ and 
the earth ; but the beasts of the fi^eld^ tbf birds of the 
air J the fish of the sea^ the heaven above ^ and the earth 
beneath. But though in certain cases there is some 
indulgence given to terms which may properly be 
styled pleonastic, I scarce think that an epit)iet whicl^ 
is merely tautological, is*in any case tolerable. 



Part IIL..'.Verto5ity. 

The third and last fault I shall mention against ^ 
vivid conciseness is verbosity. This it may be thought 
coincides with the pleonasm already discussed. One 
difference however is this j in the pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense, in the verbose 
manner, not only simple words, but whole clauses, 
may have a meaning, and yet it were better to omit 
them, because what they mean is unimportant. In- 
stead, therefore, of enlivening the expression, they 
make it languish. Another difference is, that in a 
proper pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by razing. This will not always answer in the 
verbose style ; it is often necessary to alter ^s well as 
blot 
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It will not be improper here further to observe, 
that by verbosity I do not mean the same thing which 
the French express by the word verbiage^ as some 
persons, misled by etymology, may be inclined to 
think. By this term is commonly understood a parade 
of fine words, plausibly struhg together^ so as either 
to conceal a total want of meaning, or to disguise 
something weak and . inconclusive in the reasoning. 
The former, with which alone we are here concern- 
ed, is merely an offence against vivacity, the latter 
is more properly a transgression of the laws of per- 
spicuity. 

SI One instance of a faulty exuberance of words is the 

intemperate use of circumlocution. There are cir- 
f cumstances wherein this figure is allowable ; there are 

circumstances wherein it is a beauty, therq are cir- 
cumstances wherein it is a blemish. We indulge it 
often for the sake of variety, as when, instead of the 
women, an author says, the fair sex, or when, instead 
of the sun, a poet -puts,' the lamp of day ; we dioose it 
for the sake of decency, to serve as a sort of veil to 
what ought not to be too nakedly exposed, or for the 
sake of avoiding an expression that might probably 
offend *. Sometimes indeed propriety requires the 
use of circumlocution, as when Milton says of Satan, 
who had been thrown down headlong into hell, 



« See Book IIL Chap, I. Sect. II. Part III. 
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Nine times tie space that measures day and n^t 
7b mor/tf/i»^ff, he with liis horrid crew 
Lay vangmsh'd rolling in the fiery gulf f . 

To have said nine days and nights^ woyld not have 
been proper, when talking of a period before the crea- 
tion of the sun, and consequently before time was por- 
tioned out to any being in that manner. Sometimes 
this figure serves, as it were accidentally, to introducq 
a circumstance which favours the design of the speaker, 
and whichto mention of plain purpose, without appa- 
rent necessity, would appear both impertinent and in- 
vidious. An example I shall give from Swift, " One 
*• of these authors (the fellow that was pilloried^ I have 
"forgot his name,) is so grave, sententious, dogmati- 
" cal a rogue, that there is no enduring him *." What 
an exquisite antonomasia have we in this parenthesis ! 
Yet he hath rendered it apparently necessary by his 
saying, " I. have forgot his name/' Sometimes even 
the vivacity of the expression ipay be augmented by a 
periphrasis, as When it is made to supply the place of 
a separate sentence. Of this the words of Abraham 
afibrd an instance : " Shall not the judge of all the 
" earth do right % ?" The judge of all the earth is a pe- 
riphrasis for Gob, and as it represents him in a charac^ 
ter to which the acting unjustly is peculiarly unsuit- 
able, it serves as an arg^iment in support of the senti- 
ment, and is therefore conducive even to conciseness. 



f Paradise Lost, B. I. , 

^ Letters concerning the Sacramental Test. ^ Gen. xviii. 2^, 
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In this view we iiiay consider that noted circumlocu- 
tion employed by Cicero, who, instead of saying sim- 
ply, Milo's domestics killed Glodius, says, " They did 
** that which' every master would wish his servants to 
" do in such an exigence J." It is far from being e* 
nough to say of this passage, that it is an euphemism, 
by which the odious word killed is avoided. It con- 
tains also a powerful vindication of the action,, by an 
appeal to the conscience of every hearer, whether he 
would not have approved it in his own case. But when 
none of these ends can be answered by a periphrasti- 
cal expression, it will inevitably be regarded as injur- 
ing the style by flattening it. Of this take the follow- 
ing example from the Spectator, " I won't say, we 
" see often, in the next tender things to children^ tears 
" shed without much grieving*." The phrase here 
employed appears, besides, affected and far-fetched. 

Another source of languor in the style is, whea^ 
such clauses are inserted, as to a superficial view ap- 
pear to suggest something which heightens, but, on 
reflection, are found to presuppose something which 
abates the vigour of the sentiment. Of this I shall 
give a specimen from Swift : " Neither is any condi- 
** tion of life more honourable in the sight of God than 
•* another, otherwise he jvould be a respecter of per- 

X " Feccrunt id scrvi Milonis, — quod suos quisque servos in taJi. 
f* re facerc voluisset." Cicero pro Miloue'. 

* No. 95, 
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" sons, which he assures us he is not f .*' It is evident 
that this last clause doth not a little enervate the 
thought, as it implies but too plainly, that, without 
this assurance from God .himself, we should naturally 
conclude him to be of a character very different ftoca 
that here given him by the preac^her. 

A-KiN to this is the juvenile method of loading eve- 
ry proposition with asseverations. As such a practice 
in conversation more commonly infoseth a suspicion 
of the speaker's veracity, than it engages the belief of 
the hearer, it hath an effect somewhat similar in writ- 
ing. In our translation of the Bible, God is represent- 
ed as saying to Adam, concerning the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
*• shalt surely die J.'* The adverb surely, instead of 
enforcing, enfeebles the denunciation. My reason is 
the same as in the former case. A ground of mistrust 
is insinuated, to which no affirmation is a counterpoise. 
Are such adverbs then never to be used ? Not when 
ether the character of the speaker, or the evidence of 
the thing, is such as precludes the smallest doubt. In 
other cases they are pertinent enough. But as taste 
itself is influenced by custom, and as, for that reason, 
,we may not be quick in discerning a fault to whichi 
our ears have from our infancy been habituated, let 
us consider how it would affect us in an act of parlia- 
ment, to read that the offender shall for the first of- 

f Sermon on Mutual Subjection. | Gen. ii. 17. 
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fence certainly be ikbk to such a penalty, and, for the 
second, he shall surely incur such aoothyer. This style 
would appear intolerable even to one of ordinary dis* 
cemment. Why ? 'The answer is obvious. It ill aidl;.$ 
the dignity of the British senate, to use a raanner which, 
supposes that its authoi^ity or power can be called ia. 
question. That which hath misled our translators ia 
the passage quoted, as in naany ethers, hath been ah 
attempt to express the import of a bdbraism, which 
cannpt be rendered literally into any European tongue. 
But it is evident, that they have not sufficiently at- 
tended to the powers of the language which they wrotse. 
The English hath two futures, no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage on some occasions^ both for perspicuity and 
for emphasis. The one denotes simply the ftiturition 
of the event, the other also makes the veracity and 
power of the speaker vouchers of its futurition. The 
former is a bare declaration ; the latter is always in the 
second person and the third, tanless when used impe- 
ratively, either a promise or a threatening. No lan- 
guage that I know, exactly hits this distinction but 
our own. In other languages you must infer, not al- 
ways infallibly, from the tenor of the story, whether, 
the future is of the one import or of the other; in 
English you find this expressed in the words *. Fur- 

* This remark needs perhaps a further 'illustration, and, in order 
to tins it will be necessary to recur to some other language. The 
passage quoted is thus translated mto Latin by Castalio, Sieo vesce* 
ris^ mericre. He judged right not to add certc ox^profecto even iii 
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thcr, it was observed, that affirmative adverbs are no 
less improper when doubt is entirely precluded by the 
evidence of the fact, than when it is prevented by the 
authDrity of the speaker. 1 have given an exsimple 
of the latter, and shall now produce one of the former. 
An Israelite informing David concerning Goliath, is 
represented in our version as. saying, •* Surely; to de-^ 
^ fy Israel is he come up *." Had the giant shown 
himself between the camps, and used menacing ges^ 
tures, or spoken words which nobody understood, this 
expression woidd have been natural and proper^ But 
no man could have talked in this manner who had 
himself been a witness that every day, for forty day* 
successively, this champion had given an open defL 
9nce to Israel in the most explicit terms, and in the 



Latin. 'Neither of these adverbs could have rendered the expression 
mare definite ^ and both are liable to the same exception with the 
English adverb Jturefy. Yet take the version as it stands, and there ' 
is an evident ambiguity in the word moriere. It may be cither the 
declaration of one who knew that there was a poisonous quality in 
the fruit, and meant only to warn Adam of his ganger, by represent- 
ing the natural consequence of eating it 5 or it may be the denunci- 
ation of a legislator against the transgression of his law. * Every one 
who understands English, will perceive immediately, that, on the 
first supposition^ he must render the words into our language, " If 
" thou eat thereof, thou wit die 5" and, on the second supposition^ 
he must render them, " If thou eat thereof, xhousha/t die." If there 
be any thing emphatical in the original idiom, it serves here, in my 
opinion, to mark the distinction between a simple declaration and 
the sanction of 2. law 5 which are perfectly distinguished in oyf 
tongue by the two futures. 



* I Sam. xvii. 25. 
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audience of all the atray. Sucfa adverbs always weakea 
an assertion that isfoDiidcd on the evidence of sense*, 
or even of exceptionable testimony^ and are suited on- 
ly to cases of conjecture or pirobability at most. It 
requires a certain justness of taste to know when wc 
have said enough, through want of which, when wc 
attempt to say more, we say less. 

Another example, of a nature pretty similar, and 
arising from a similar cause, is the manner wherein 
our interpreters have attempted, in the New Testa^ 
ment, to strengthen the negation, wherever the double 
negative* x)ccurs in the Greek, even in the most 
authoritative threatenings, by rendering it sometimes ' 
in no case^ sometimes in no wise. It is evident that, 
in such instances, neither of these phrases expresseth 
more than the single adverb not^ and as they partake 
of the nature of circumlocution, and betray an nnsuc- ^ 
cessfiil aim at saying more, they in effect debilitate 
the expression. The words " Ye shall not enter the 
" kingdom of heaven," as they have more simplicity, 
have also, from the mouth of a legislator, more dig- 
nity and weight than " ye shall In no case^^ of** in 
" no wise tx\X.tx into it,** as though there were various 
ways and means of getting thither. The two nega-« 
tives of the Greek are precisely on the same footing 
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with the two negatives oF the French f, ovir single 
darticle ot^ is a full equiualent to both. For should a 
translator from the French attempt to render every 
'double negative by such a periphrasis in English, his 
version would Tjc jiMly accounted ridiculous. It may 
be thought a consequence of this doctrine, that the 
solemn protestation, " Verily, verily, I say unto you,'' 
so often adopted by our Lord, would rather weaken 
than enforce the sentiment. But the case is different. 
As these WOTds enter not into the "body of the proposr- 
tion, but are emplowed sdely to introduce it, they 
are to be considenBd pfurely as a call to attefition, serv- 
ing not so inuch to affirpi the reality, as the import- 
ance of what is to be said. Or, if they are to ^be un^ 
der stood as dfirming the reality, it is from this ^ngle 
considecaticm, because said by him; 

I ADD^ as another. cause of a languid verbosity, the 
loading of the style with epithets, when almost every 
verb, hath its attendant adverb, which may be called 
its epithet, anii every substantive ite attendant adjec- 
tive, and VErben both adjectives and adverbs are often 
raised to the ^perlative degree. Epithets used spa* 
ringly and with judgment, have a great effect m en- 

. f Ne pas or non- poiru. Sometunes the French usc«v«n three 
negatives where we can properly employ but one in English, as in 
this sentence : * Je ne nie pas que je ne Paye dit,' * I do not deny 
* that I said it.' I believe no man. who understands both languages 
will pretend, that the negation here is expressed more strongly by 
them than by us. . 
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liveiiing the expression, but nothing has more of an 
6pposite tendency than a profusicai of them. That 
such profusion has this tendency may be deduced, 
partly from a principle already mentioned, partly from 
a principle I am going to observe. That already 
mentioned is, that* they lengthen the sentence with- 
out adding proportionable strength. The other prin- 
ciple is, that the crowding of epithets. into a discourse, 
betrays a vident effort to say something extraordinary, 
and n6thkig is a clearer evidence of weakness than 
MiCh B^n effort when the effect is not correspondent. 
I would not, however, be understood to signify, that 
adjectives aiad adverbs are always to be regarded as 
iftere epithets. Whatever is necessary for ascertaining 
the import of ^her noun or verb, whether by adding 
to the sense, or by confining it, is something more than^ 
an epithet, in the common acceptation of that term. 
Thus, when I say, " the glorious sun," the word glo- 
rious is an epithet, because it expresses a quality, 
which, being conceived always to belong to the ob-» 
ject, is, like all its other qualities, comprehended in 
"^he name. But when I say, " the meridian, sun," the 
wbrd meridian is not barely an epithet, because it 
makes a real addition to the signification, denoting the 
sun ill that situation wherein he appears at noon. 
The like may be said of " the rising^'' or " the setting 
" snn," Again, when I say, " the towering eagle," X 
use an epithet, because the quality towering may just- 
ly be attributed to all the kind ; not so when I say 
" Xht golden eagle," because the ?iA]^Qtiw a golden serves 
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to limit the sense of the word eagle to one species on- 
ly, and is therefore in effect a part of the name. Let 
it not be imagined hence, that mere epithets are al- 
ways useless. Though all the essential qualities of a 
genus are included in the name, the scope of a dis- 
course often renders it important, if not necessary, that 
jsome particular qualities should be specially attended 
to by the hearer. And these by consequence require 
to be specified- by the speaker. On thj; contrary, a 
redundancy of these never fails to give a tiresome 
sameness to the composition, where substantives and 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs, almost invariably strung 
together, offend not more against vivacity, than a- 
gainst harmony and elegance *. This vicious quali- 

. * I cannot help thinking, that the fdllowing passage, which Rol* 
lin has quoted from Mascaron, as an example of style elevated and 
adorned by means of circumlocution and epithet, is justly excep- 
tionable in this way. " Le roi, pour donner une marque immor- 
** telle de Pestimc et de I'amit^ dont il honoroit ce grand capitaine 
(Jkf, de Turenni) donnc une place illustre \ ses glorieuses cendres, 
^ parmi ces maitres de la ter^e, qui conservent encore dans la xnag- 
** nificence. de leurs tombeux une image de cellc de leurs trdnes.'* 
— * The king, that he may, give an immortal mark of the esteem 
^ and friendship wherewith he honoured this great captain, gives an 
^ illustrious place to his glorious ashes, among those masters of the 
* earth, who still preserve, in the magnificence of their tombs, an 
^ image of that of their thrones.' Bel. Let. Liv. III. Chap. iii. 
Art, ii. § 5. In the quick succession of such yokemates as these^ 
immortal mark^ great captain^ illustriom place j glorious ashes y mag' 
nificent tombs^ there appears a strong attempt towards the grand 
manner, which^ after all^ terminates in the tumid. 
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ty of style is .sometimes denominated y2^z;m/f/y, as die- 
noting immaturity of judgment, or an inexperience 
like that which would make a man mistake cwpu* 
lency for the criterion of health and vigour. Beaidqs, 
in young writers, a certain luxuriance in words is both 
more frequent and more pardonable. 

There is one kind of composition, the paraphrase, 
of whose style verbosity is the proper character. The 
professed design of the paraphrast, is to say, in many 
words what his text expresseth in few : accordingly, 
all the writers of this class must be at pains to provide 
themselves in a sufficient stock of synonymas, epithets, 
expletives, circumlocutions, and tautologies, which are, 
in fact, the necessary implements of their craft* , I 
todc notice, when treating of the influencfe which. the 
choice of proper terms might have oil vivacity, of. one 
method of depressing their subject very common with 
these men, by generalizing as much as possible the 
terms used in the text. The particulars just now re- 
cited, are not only common with them, but. essential 
to their work. 1 shall produce an example from an, 
audior, who is far fron\ deserving to be accounted 
either the most verbose, or the least judicioi^s of the 
tribe. But first, let us hear his text, the words of Je- 
sus Christ. ** Therefore, whosoever heareth these 
" sayings of mine, and doth them, 1 will liken him to 
^ a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ; . and 
" the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
** winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 

Vox. IL R 
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•* not ; for it was founded upon a rock *." Now, let 
tis hear the paraphrast. ^* Wherefore, he that shall 
** not only bear and receive these my instructions, but 
*^ also remember^ and consider^ andpractise^ and live 
** according to them ; such a man may be compared 
** to one that builds his house upon a rock ; for as a 
'^ house founded upon a rock, stands unshaken and 
*' firm, against all the assaults of rains and floods and 
** storms ; so the man who, in his life and conversa- 
" tion, actually practises and obeys my instructions, 
*'* y^iiSl firmly itsmt all the temptations of the devil, the 
** allurements of pleasure, and the terrors of persecu- 
" tion, and shall be able to stand in the day of judg* 
S* ment, and be rewarded of God f," It .would be 
4liiEGult to ,point out a single advantage which this 
Wdrdy , not to say flatulent, interpretation hath of the 
W&. -> Is it more perspicuous ? It is much less so ; 
dthough it is the chief, if not the sole end of this man- 
6er of writing, to remove every thing that can dsirken 
tht passage paraphrased, and to render the sense as 
clear as possible. But lest this censure should bo 
thought rash, let it be observed, that two things are 
Clearly distinguished in the text, which are in them- 
fcltes <:ertainly distinct, to hear the commands of our 
master, and to obey them. There was the greater 
need that this distinction should be properly preserved, 
because it was the plain intention of the speaker to 
contrast those who heard and obeyed, with those who 

♦ Matt. rii. Z4, 25. f Dr Gierke. 
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hfeard but' c6feyed.iidt j as w4 learii from the simili^ 
tttdi ^contained ih/ the' .two fblldwing vorses** YeC 
this -primary distHScdon is confounded ia the para- 
pb^tase, by a.mnltrtudei of. Words partly synottymous^ 
partly different- in signification. Thus, for " whoso- 
**'^vi!ir heareth th^se sayings of mine, and doth them ;- * 
t^-have, ^'Mrn that heiars, and receives, and reraem- 
•*^berd, and 'considers,! aBd actually practises, and o* 
**^be5»« tii'e^e ipy instructioirs, and lives according to: 
•^•i^heih.** 1 might allege; as another instance of the 
^^aht of perspictiity, -that the duty and the reward are 
strange^ly blefided thtbtrghoat ' the wholfe. A defi^ 
cidncy ©f words is, lio doobftioftsener tMn the contra^ 
1% a cause bf:0bieurity > bJitt this evil,: as I had occi^ 
sicfe^'fo^ait^riy t(y;rfei^ -tiiay also be tta? effebt of:an 
^5t\iberafe'cev %t u iniiltipficity of words the sentif- 
meMus' not set Off and/accommodated, but,: like Da^ 
tid' ^^i'pt in Said's armour, it is encumbered nnd op*. 
Jireo^ed. .-'.:;..: 

^ Yet* thkiis not the jonly or perhaps the worst eon- 
*quence resaking from ^lis manner of treating sacred 
^ferii. .'We are told of the . torpedo, that it has the 
Warw3teifurquality:pfmimbing every thing if*)uches. 
A- paraphrase is a torpedo* By its inf uence, the most 
vivid sentiments become lifbieis; thrfmost suhlmie are 
flattened; thfe most fervid ctajied, the most vigorous 
^eri^ated. In xht very best cbmpositions of this kind 
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that can be expected, the (Jospel iriay be compared \ 
to a rich wine of a high flavour, diluted in suoti a- 
quantity of water as renders it extremely vapid. This 
M'ould be the case, if the paraphrase (which is indeed 
hardly possible) took no tincture from the opinion of. 
the paraphrast, but exhibited faithfully, though ir>si- - 
pidly, the sense of the evangelist. Whereas, in; all ^ 
those paraphrases we have had. access as yet to be 
acquainted with, the gospel may more justly Ije com- * 
pared to such a wine, so much adulterated with a :li- 
quor of a very different' taste and quality, thaf, little 
of its original relish and properties can be 4iscovered* 
Accordingly, in one paraphrase,. Jesus .Chriystr appears., 
a bigoted Fapist; in anotbir,- a flgsQitjg: Prpte^jjnt^i 
in one, he argues with all the,s^histry)pf the Ji^uits- 
in another, He declaims with aU the feSQatipism of the- 
Jansenist : in one, you trace the nietapbyfical ratio-* 
cinationsbf Armiriius ; in another, you Teco^ize the 
bold conclusions of Gomarus ; and in each, you hear 
the language of a man, who has thoroughly imbibed 
the system- of one or other cf our christiaajrabbitic ' So 
various and so opposite are the characters whifiKiia; 
those performances, our Lord is>made to cxiiiWt, jitd 
the dialects which he is made to speak. Hb#; diffe- 
rent is his own charactQja and dialect from th^m all ! 
If we .are; susceptible of^the impartially requisite to. 
constitute us proper judlges in ithese matters^ we sh^ll 
find in him nothing that can be thought to favour the 
subtle disquisitions of a sect. IJis language is not^ 
like that of all dogmatists, the language of a bastard- 
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philosophy, which, under the pretence of methodiz- 
ing religion, hath corrupted it» and, in less or more, 
tinged all the parties into which Christendom is divid- 
cdk His language is not so much the language of 
the head as of the heart. His object is not science, 
but wisdom ; accordingly, his discourses abound more 
in sentiments than in opinions *• 
■ 

* I would not be understood to signify by this censure, that p? 
raphrase can never be a useful mode of explication, though I own^ 
that, in my opinion, the cases wherein it may be reckoned not im- 
proper, nor altogether unuseful, are not numerous. As the only 
valuable aim of this species of commentary, is to give greater per- 
Spicmty to an ori^nal work, obscurity is the only reasonable ples^ 
for employing it. When the style is very concise or. figurative, or 
when there is an illusion to customs or incidents now or here not 
generally known, to add as much as is necessary for supplying an 
ellipsis, explaining an tmusual figure, or suggesting an unknown 
fact, or mode alluded to, may serve to render a performance more 
intelligible, without taking much from its energy. But if the use 
and occasions of paraphrase, are only such as have been now repre- 
sented, it is evident that there are but a few books of scripture, and 
but certain portions of those few, that require to be treated in this 
manner. The notions which the generality of paraphrasts (I say 
not all) entertain on this subject, are certainly very differqit. If 
we Vk^j ju4ge from their productions, we should naturally conclude, 
thf t they have considered such a size of subject matter (if I may be 
indulged this once in the expression) as affording a proper founda- 
, tion for a composition of such, a magnitude 5 and have therefore 
laid it down as a maxim, from . which in their practice they do not 
pften depart, that the most commodious way of giving to their work 
the extent proposed, is that equal portions of the text, (perspicuous 
»x obscure it matters not) should be spun out to equal Icnjgih. Thyf 

R3 
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But I have digressed my subject, and .^all t&ere* 
fore return to it by observing, that another species of 
verbosity, and the only one which rem^s to be ta- 
ken notice of, is a prolixity in narration Arising from 
the mention of unnecessary circumstanpes. Ciilcum- 
stances may be denominated unnecessary, either be- 
cause not of such importance, as that the scope of 
the relation is affected by their being known, or be- 
cause implied in the other circumstances related* 
An error of the former kind belongs properly to the 
thought, of the latter to the language. For the first, 
when it is habitual, a man is commonly styled loqua- 
cious ; for the second, verbose. Such a sentence a» 
the following would be an instance of the second ; for 
with the first 1 am not here concerned. " On receiv- 
** ing this information, he arose, went out, saddled his 
** horse, mounted him, and rode to town.'' All is 
implied in saying, " On receiving this information, he 
*^ rode to town." This manner, however, in a cer- 
tain degree, is so strongly characteristic of the uncul- 
tivated, but unaffected, style of remote ages, that in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the sacred 
pode, it is npt at all ungraceful. Of this kind are 
the following scriptural phrases: " He lifted up his 
" voice aqd wept," " She conceived and bore a son," 

regarjiing only quantity, they view their text, and parcel it, treating 
it in much the same manner as goldbeaters ancj 'wire4r?i^ver^ treat 
the metals on whicl^ their art i$ employe^. 
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" He opened his mouth an4 said." For my own part, 
I should not approye the delicacy oif a translator, who, 
to modernize the style of the Bible, t^hould repudiate 
^very such redundant circumstance. It is true, that 
in strictness they are not necessary to the narration, 
but they are of some importance to the composition, 
as bearing the venerable signature of ancient simpli- 
city. And in a faithful translation, there ought to be 
not only a just transmission of the writer's sense, but, 
as far as is consistent with perspicuity and the idiom 
of the tongue into which the version is made, the cha- 
racter of the style bught to be preserved. 

So much for the vivacity produced by conciseness, 
and those T>lemisbes in style which stand in opposition 
to it, tautology, pleonasm, and verbosity. 
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SECT* L..X)f the nature of arrangement^ and the prin- 
cipal division of sentences. 

Having already shown how far vivacity depends 
cither on the words themselves, or on their number, 
I come now lastly to consider how it is affected by 
•their arrangement, 

Tms, it must be owned, hath a very considerable 
influence in all languages, and yet there is not atiy 
thing which is more difficult to regulate by general 
laws. The placing of the words in a sentence, resem- 
bles in some degree the disposition of the figures in a 
history-piece. As the principal figure ought to have 
that situation in the picture which will at the first 
glance fix the eye of the spectator, so the emphatical 
word ought to have that place in the sentence which 
will give it the greatest advantage for fixing the at- 
tention of the hearer. But in painting there can rare- 
ly, arise a doubt concerning either the principal figure, 
or the principal place, whereas here it is otherwise. 
In many sentences it may be a question, both what 
is the word on which the emphasis ought to rest, and 
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what is the situation which (to use the language of 
painters) will give the highest relief. In most cases,^ 
both of simple narration and of reasoning, it is not of 
great consequence to determine either point : in many- 
cases it is impossible. Besides, in English^ and other 
modern languages, the speaker doth not enjoy that 
boundless latitude, which an orator of Athens or of 
Rome enjoyed, when haranguing in the language of 
his country. With us, who admit very few inflec- 
tions, the construction, and consequently the sen^e, 
depends almost entirely on the order. With the 
Greeks and the Romans, who abound in inflections, 
the sense often remains vmalterable, in whatever or- 
der you arrange the words. 

Bur, notwithstanding the disadvantage which in 
this respect we Britons labour under, our language 
even here allows as much liberty as will, if we know 
how to use it, be of great service for invigorating the 
expression. It is true indeed, that when neither the 
imagination nor the passions of the hearer are addres- 
sed, it is hazardous in the speaker to depart from the 
practice which generally obtains in the arrangement 
of the words ; and that even though the sense should 

♦ not be in the least aflfected by the transposition. 

' The temperament of our language is phlegmatic, like , 
that of our climate. When, therefore, neither the 
liveliness of representation, nor the warmth of pas- 
sion, serve, as it were, to cover the trespass, it is not 
safe to leave the beaten track. Whatever is suppos- 
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cd to be written or spoken in a cool, temperate mood, 
must rigidly adhere to^ the established order, which 
with us, as I observed, allows but little freedom. 
What is said will otherwise inevitably be exposed to 
the censure of quaintness and affectatioft, than which, 
perhaps, no censure can do greater prejudice to an 
orator. But as it is indubitable, that in many cases 
both composition and arrangement may, without in- 
curring this reproach, be rendered greatly subservient 
to vivacity, I shall make ^ few observations on these, 
which I purpose to illustrate with proper examples. 

Composition and arrangement in sentences, though 
nearly connected, and therefore properly in this place 
considered together, are not entirely the same. Com- 
position includes arrangement, and something more. 
When two sentences differ only in arrangement, tli^ 
.sense, the words, and the construction are the same ; 
when they 4iffer also in other articles of compositioip, 
there must be some difference in the words them- 
selves, or at least in the manner of construing them. 
But I shall have occasion to illustrate this distinction 
in the examples to be afterwards produced. 

Sentences are either simple or complex; simple, 
consisting of one member only ; as this, -' In the be- 
** ginning, God created the heaven and the earth * ;*' 
complex, consisting of two or members linked toge- 

* Gcn^i. I, 
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ther by conjunctions; as this, f' Doubtless thou art 
" our father, I though Abraham be ignorant of us, I and 
" Israel acknowledge us not *.'* In the composition 
of the former, we have 6nly to consider the distribu- 
tion of the words ; in that of the latter, regard must 
also be had to the arrangement of the members. The 
members too are sometimes complex, and admit a 
subdivision into clauses, as in the following example, 
" The ox knoweth his owner, J and the ass his ihas- 
*^ ter's crib ; — but Israel doth not know, J my people 
" doth not consider f •" This decompound sentence ' 
hath two members, each of which is subdivided into 
two clauses. When a member of a complex sentence 
is simple, having but one verb» it is also called a 
clause. Of such a sentence as this, " I have called* I but 
" ye refused Jj;" we should say indifferently, that it 
consists of two members, or of two clauses §. The 
members or the clauses are not always perfectly sepfi« 
rate, the one succeeding the other ; one of them is 
uometime^ very aptly enclosed' by the other^ as in the 
subsequent instance : " When Christ (who is our life) 
♦* shall appear ; — then shall ye also appear with him 
** in glory ||." This sentence consists of two mem- 
bers, the former of which is divided into two clauses; 
on^ of these clauses, ♦* who is our life," being as it 



* Isaiah bpii. i6* f Ibid. i. 3. % Prov. i. 24. 

§ The words memher and clause in English, arc used as corre- 
sponding to the Greek KmM^ and Mft^ta^ and to to Latin membrum 
$nd incisum. 

II Col. iii. 4i 
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were embosomed in the other, " whea Christ shall ap- 
'^pear/* 

So much for the primary distinction of sentences 
Into simple and complex. " * 

SECT. IL...Siinple sentences. 

With regard to simple sentences, it ought to be 
ol)served first, that there are degrees in simplicity. 
** God made man," is a very simple sentence. ** On 
^ the sixth day God made man of the dust of the 
** earth after his own image,'* is still a simple sentence 
in the sense of rhetoricians and critics, as it hath but 
6ne verb, but less simple than the former, on account 
of the circumstances specified. Now it is evident, 
that the simpler any sentence is, there is the leJs 
scope for variety in the arrangement, and the less in- 
dulgence to a violation of the established rule/ Ytt 
even in the simplest, whatever strongly impresses the 
fancy, or awakens passion, is sufficient to a certain 
degree to authorise the violation. 

No law of the English tongue, relating to the dis- 
position of words in a sentence, holds more generally 
than this, that the nominative has the first place, the 
verb the second, and the accusative, if it be an active 
verb that is employed, has the third * ; if it be a sub- 

♦ Let it be obsetved, that in speaking of English synts^x, I use 
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stantive verb, the participle, adjective, or predicate, 
of "whatever denomination it may be, soccupies the 
third place. Y^t this order, to the great advantage 
of the expression^ is often inverted. Thus, in the 
general uproar at Ephesus, on occasion of Paul's 
preaching among them against idolatry, we arc in- 
formed, • that the people exclaimed for some time 
without intermission, ** Great is X)iana of the Ephe- 
** sians *.'* Alter the arrangement, restore the gram- 
matic order, and say, " Diana of the. Epheskns is 
"great," and you ^destroy at once the signature of 
impetuosity and ardour resulting, if you please to catt 
k so, from the disarrangement of the words* 

We are apt to consider the custppiary arrangemeiit 
as the most consonant to mature, . in consequeiice of 
which notion we brand every .depaJt^f€ from it as a 
tf an^gressiom of the natural order. This way of think- 
ing ariseth frwi some very specious causes, but is far 
from beijrg jvwt^ " Custom," it hiith been 3aid, " be-, 
'^ comes a second nature." Nay, we often find it 
strong enough to suppress the first. Accordingly^, what 
is in this respect accounted natural iq one language, is 

the terms nominative and accusative, merely to avoid tedious dr^ 
cumlocutions, sensible that -in strict propriety our substa^jtivcs have 
no such cases. By the nominative I mean always the efficient, a- 
gcnt, or instrument operating, with which the verb agrees in num- 
ber and person 5 by the accusative, the effect produced, the object 
aimed at, or the subject operated on. 
*. Acts xix. 28. and 34. 
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unnatural in another. In Latin, for example, the 
negative particle is commonly put before the verb, 'in 
£ngli$h it is put srfter it ; in French one negative is 
put before, and another after. If in any of these lan- 
guages you follow the practice of any other, the order 
of the words will appear unnatural. We in Britain 
think it most suitable to nature to place the adjective 
before the substantive ; the Frertch and most other 
Europeans think the contrary. We range the oblique 
cases of the personal ptonouns, as we do the nouns 
whose place they occupy, after the Verb ^ they range 
theni invariably before^ notwithstanding that when the^ 
regimen is a substantive, they make it coihe after the 
verb, as we do. They and we have both the same rea- 
son, custom^ which is different in 4ifF^ent countries. 
ButJt rniy be ^a4d, that TAott tteun this can be urgefd 
fii Support of the ordinary arrangement of a simple 
serilence above explained. The nominativ^i to talk 
Jto the logician's style, is the subjfetdt; the -adjectiv:e,' 
or participle, is the predicate ; and the ^Ofestantive 
verb, th6 copula. Now, is it not most natiiral, that 
the subject be mentioned before the thing predicated 
of it ? and what place so proper for the copula which 
imitesthem, as the- middle ? Thi* is plausible, and, 
were the mind a pure intellect, without fancy, taste, 
or passion, perhaps it would be just. But as the case 
is different with human nature, I suspect there will be 
found to be little uniformity in this particular in differ-- 
ent tongues, unless where, in respect either of matter 
or of form, they have been in a great aneasure derived 
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frofn some common source. The Hebrew is a very 
simple language, and hath nbt that variety either of 
moods or of conjunctions that is requisite for forming 
a complicated style. Here, therefore, if any where, 
one would ex|)ect to find an arrangement purely na- 
tural. Yet, in this language, the most usual, and 
what would with them therefore be termed the gram- 
matical disposition of the words, is riot the disposition 
above mentioned. In the historic, style, or when past 
events are related, they commonly place the verb first, 
then the nominative, afterwards the regimen, predi- 
cate, or attendant circumstances*. The freedor^ 

* Thus the very first words of Genesis, a book even among the 
books of scripture remarkable for simplicity of style, are an evi- 
dence of this in the active verb : Kiri Ti^WTO "}>"tt:n HKI Q^U^ 
HK a"^n^K. The order is preserved exactly in the Vulgat. ** In 
" principio creavit Deus coelum et terram." That the same order 
is observed in disposing the substantive verb, appears from the fifth 
verse, W^ :nj7 Tl^l ITIK CjI^ "Ip^. I'he arrangement here is 
perfectly exhibited in the Latin vefsion of Junius and Tremellius, 
v.hich is generally very literal. " Sic fuit vespera et fuit mane 
4iei primi," Yet in Englih v*'e should be apt -to call tlie order in 
both passages, especially the last, rather unnatural. ** In the b&. 
" gmning created God the heavens an4 the earth." ' " And was 
evening and was morning day first." The same thing might be il- 
lustrated in the passive verbs, in the neuter, and ir^ the reciprocal, 
if necessary. Nothing therefore can we more evident, than that it is 
custom only which makes us Britons prefer one order of words, and 
others another,, as the natural order. I am surprised that ^ critic of 
so much taste and discernment as BouJiours (^e his Enttttiens 
d^Arute et ti^ Eugene, a. /a langite Fratj^cise) should represent thij, 
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which Greek and Latin allow on this article, renders 
it improper to denominate one order grammatical ex- 

as one of tlie excellencies of the French tongue, that it follows the 
natural order of the words. It is manifest, from what has been said, 
that its common arrangement has no more title to be denominated 
natural, than that of any other language. Nay, we may raise an 
argument for confuting this silly pretence, from the very laws that 
obtain in this language. Thus, if the natural order require that the 
regimen should follow the active verb, their way of arranging the 
oblique cases of the pronouns is unnatural, as they always place 
them before the verb j if, on the contrary, the natural order require 
that the regimen should precede the governing verb, their way of 
arranging nouns governed by verbs is unnatural, since they always 
place them after the verb j so that, whichever be the natural way, 
they depart from it in the disposition of one or other of these parts 
of speech. And even in placing their adjectives, wherever use hath 
made exceptions from the general rule, it has carried the notion of 
what is natural along with it. They would call it as unnatural to 
say bomme jeune^ as to say garaten ange. All therefore that can 
be affirmed with truth is, that the French adhere more inviolably 
than other nations to the ordinary^ arrangment established in the 
language. But this, as I hope to evince in the sequel, is one of the 
greatest imperfections of that tongue. The ease with which the 
Italian admits either order in the personal pronouns, especially in 
poetry, adds often to the harmony and the elegance, as well as the 
vivacity of the cxpresrion, as in these lines of Metastasio's Arta- 
^rsc ' , 

Sallo amor, lo sanno i numi \ 
II mio core^ il tuo lo sa. 

Bouhours, in the dialogue above mentioned, has dropt the character 
of critic and philosopher, for that of encomiast. He talks like a 
lover about his nyistress. He sees neither blemish nor defect. All 
k beauty and excellence. For my part, if I were to prove the ia- 
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clusively of others. I imagine, therefore, that perhaps 
the only principle on which, on this ' subject, we can 
safely rest, as being founded in nature, is, that what- 
ever most strongly fixes the attention, or operates on 
the passion of the speaker, will first seek utterance by 
the lips. This is agreeable to a common proverb, 
which perhaps, to speak in Shakespeare's phrase *, is 
something musty ^ but significant enough, " Nearest the 
" heart, nearest the mouth." : In these transpositions, 
therefore, I maintain, that the order will be found, 
on examination, to be moire strictly natural, than when 
the more general practice in the tongue is followed. 

As an irrefragable argument in support of this doc- 
trine, it may be pleaded, that, though the most usual, 
which is properly the artificial order, be different in 
different languages, the manner of arranging, or (if 
you like the term better) transposing above specified, 
which is always an effect of vivacity in the speaker, 
and a cause of producing a livelier conception in the 
hearer, is the same in all languages. It is for this rea- 
son amongst others, that I have chosen to take most 
of my examples on this topic, not from any original 
performance in English, but from the common transla- 



feriority of French to Italian and Spanish, the two languages ydth 
which he compares it, I should not desire other or better topics for 
evincing the point,- than the greater part of those which he has em. 
ployed, in my judgment very unsuccessfully, for the contrary pur- 
pose. 
* Hamlet.. 

Vol, n. S 
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tion of the Bible, and shall here ob^re, pnce for all, 
that both in the quotation, already made, and in (hose 
hereafter to be made, our translators have exactly fol- 
Iqwed the otder of the original. And in4eed, all trans- 
lators of iny taste, unless when cramped by the genius 
pf t|ie tongue in which they wrote, have in such cases 
done the same *. It may be proper also to remark, 
that there are some modem tongues, which, in this 
respect, are much more inflexible than our^ 

The next example I shall produce is very similar to 
the former, as in it the substantive verb is preceded 
by the participle passive, and followed by the nomi- 
native. In the acclamations of the people on our Sa- 
viour's public entry into Jerusalem, the historian in- 
forms us, that tiiey cried out, ** Blessed is he that 
" Cometh in the name of the . Lord f ." Instead of 
this, say, " He that cometh in the name of the Lord 



* Gr.MtyeeXn n A^rtfttf. £^iri«ir. Lat. Vulg. Erasn*. H Mag- 
•* na Diuia Ephcsioruro." Gastal. Beza, " Magna est Diana E- 
** phesionun." Ital. I>iodati, " Grande e la Diana degli Efesii." 
How weak in comparison is the French version of Le Clerc ! " La 
" Diane des Ephesiens est line grancje deesse." How deficient that 
of Beausobre ! ** La grande Diane des Ephesiens." How ridlcu-^ 
lous that of Saci ! " Vive la grande Diane des Ephesiens."- 

•f- Matt. xxi. 9. Gt% EvA#yiytij»{^ •* t^x^fAiv^ if ev§tMTt Kv^iif, 
Lat, Vulg. Eras. Bez, " Behedictus qui venit in nomine Domini," 
Cast. " Ben^ sit ei qui venit," &c. Ital. Diod. " Benedetto colui 
** che viene nel nome del Signiore." Fr. Le Clerc, Beaus. Saci,- 
** Bcni soit celui qui vient au nom du Seigneur." 
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" is blessed;*' and. by this, ft^teratiori in the Order of 
the words, apparently trifling/ you convert a fervid 
exclamation into a cold aphorism; 

The third example shall be of an active yerb,% pre- 
ceded by the accusative, and followed by the nomina- 
tive* It may be proper to observe by thje way, that 
unless one of these is a^pronoun, such an arrangemj^nt 
is scajTce admissible in our kQguage. : Th^se ca^e^ \xk 
our nouns, not being distinguished by inflection, as 
they are in our pronouns, are solely asCeiftained by 
place* , J3ut to come to the proposed example, we are 
informed by the sacred historian, thai when Peter and 
John ordered the cripple,; who sat begging at the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple^ to look m them^* he tooled 
at them very earnestly, expecting to receive some- 
thing from them, The^ Peter said, " Silver and gold 
" have I none, but such as I hav<, give I thee J in thti 
" name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and waHc */' 

* Acts iii,^ 6. Gr, AJye^^w^ %m ^^vo-ff v^ «w«^w /*« 4 h tjif^a 
rwre Toi hiatfu^ Ef ow^cel* hn Xg«f» rit N*J«i»{«i¥ tyu^cti k»i ^-t^t^rdrU 
Lat. Vul. Eras* Bez: " Argentum et aumm non est mihi j, quod 
** autem habeo, hoc tibi do# In nomine JeSu Ghrisjti Naiareni^ 
'* surge et ambula*"' Castaglio hath not adhered so cloi^ly to the 
order of the words in the original, but hath in this ind some other 
places, for the sake of latiriity, weakened the expression; " Nee. 
*' argentum mihi nee aurum est 5 sed quod habeo, hoc tibi do. Itt^ 
•^ nomine,*' &Ci It would seeiti that neither the Italian language, 
nor the French can admit so great a latitude in arranging the words > 
for in these the vivacity resulting from the order is not only weak- 
ed but destroyed* Diod; " lo nbn ho ne argento ne oro ) ma, quel 

St 
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Here the wishful look and expectation of the beggar, 
naturally leads to a vivid conception of that which was 
the object of his thoughts, and this conception as na- 
turally displays itself in the very form of the declara- 
tion tmade by the apostle. But as every thing is best 
judged by comparison, let us contrast with this the 
same- sentence Arranged according to the rigid rules of 
grammar, which render it almost a literal translation 
of the Italian andrFrench versions quoted in the mar- 
gin, " I have no gold and silver ; but I give thee that 
" which I have : In the name of — *' The import is 
the same, but the expression is rendered quite exani- 
mate. Yet the sentences differ chiefly in arrange- 
ment, the other difference in composition is inconsi- 
derable. There is another happy transposition in the 
English version of the passage under review, which, 
though pecuUar to our version, deserves our notice, as 
it contributes not a little to the energy of the whole.* 
I mean not only the separation of the adjective none 
from its substantives silver and gold^ but the placing 
it in the etid of the clause, which, as it were, rests 



" che bo, 10 t'el dono : nel nome di Jesu Christ© il Nazareo, levati 
" c camina/' Le Clerc, Beausobre, " Je n^ai ni or ni argent \ mai^ 
** cc que j'ai, je vous le donne : au nom de Jesu^ Christ de Naza- 
" reth, levez-vous et marchez.'*^ Saci's is the same, except in the 
last member, where, by transposing the words, " au nom de Jesus 
** Christ de Nazareth,'* and putting them after ** levez vous," he 
hath altered the sense, and made that a circumstance atten^ng the 
attion of the lame man, which was intended to express the authori^ 
ly whereby the apostle gave the order/ 
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ttpon it. ^ SSiver and gold have I none!' ' For here, 
sis in several other inst-ances, the next place to the 
first, in respect of emphasis, is the last. We shall be 
more sensible of this by making a very small altera- 
tion on the composition ; nd structure of the sentence, 
and saying, " Silver and gold are not in my posses-. 
" sion," which is manifestly weaker. » 

My fourth' example should be one wherein the verb 
occupies the first place in the sentence, which often 
happens in the ancient languages with great advan- 
tage in point of vivacity. But this cannot frequently 
obtain in English, without occasioning an ambiguity j 
the first place when given to the verb, being,^ by the 
rules of our syntax, appropriated to distinguish these, 
three things, a command, as ** Stay not here ;" a 
question,, as ** fV^re they present ?*' and a supposition, 
as " Had I known," from an assertion, "as ** Te stay 
" not here ;" They xe^^r^ present ;*' and ** 1 had 
** known." A few trifling phrases,' as said he, replied 
they^ are the sole exceptions in the simple tenses, at. 
least in prose. Jn some instances, however, in the 
compound tenses, the verb may precede without giv- 
ing rise to any double meaning. In such cases it is 
not the auxiliary or the substantive verb that begins 
the sentence, as in supposition and interrogation, but 
the infinitive of the principal verb in the active voice, 
and the participle in the passive, as in expressions like 
these, *' Go I must, whatever may ensue," " Avoid it 
" he could not, by any means." An instance in tho 
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passive voice hath teen given already, in the seibnd 
example. I shall* hcfre observe, that ih one passage 
0f' scriptdte,'' oi>r translators, by not attending to IMS' 
smaircircumstance, that the iihport of the passi^ veHi' 
liits in thfe participle, have, witliout necessity, riot biiv 
ly given u|) the emphat!fcal arrangement, but, in or- 
der to be literal, have copied a figure, which, though 
forcible in the original, is, in the place assigned it in 
the translation, rather unnatural and insignificant. 
The passage alluded IS) is" this : V Another angel fol-' 
^* lowed,' %aying, Babylon is fallen, is felien, that great 
f* city *.*^— Hfere, as it was the event itself that chiefs 



^ Rev. xiv.' 8. Gr. E«-f otv, %'n7t B«CvX«»v, n TroXtf n ^fy«Ai|. A^ 
the expression is taken frptn Isaiali xxi. 9. the same ord.et is found 
ift the Hcbf cDi^, TlVto* tei n^l}3. All the Latin ttanshdoiis that 
I have see?i, hsLVt foJllowed the ^mp }ii6ei. '**' Occidtt; ceciSk Ba^' 
'^ bjlon, ufbs, aiaixiagna." hti Clcrce anU Sad, kirtlle iFseto^ hoii^ 
agree with, the arrangement i^ the - £ngUsU- *f ) Bal^l^e . esteem- 
f* b^e J elle ^st tomboe j 9ette gi:ajD^ TiUf.'^ JBoausobr^'s vesdon 
in that tongue is rather tetter, as it comes nearer the order of. thQ 
words in the Greek. He' begins with the pronoun, and puts the 
liamc after th<i verb.* **-ElTee5t tomb^e, dfe e&t tomb^e, Baby^ 
V lone la grande ville.*^ /Hiic, I believe, Js as ne'dir thti original as 
the idiom of the Frengh'^willpeaiinit;. In the Italian, .Bibdati hatk 
preserved entirely tl}e vivacity r^^ulting both frc^th^' disposition 
of the words, and the reduplication of, the verb, and.haihgiv^ithQ 
passage that turn which, the English interpreters nijght and ^oujd 
have given it : " Caduta, ^aduta e BabjlpniA la. gran citta." It is 
ffvident that in this matter the Italian allows more liberty than" the 
French, and the English more than the Italian. The truth of this 
observation wt}l appear more fiilly ai^eYu^ard3. 
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\j occupied the angel's mind, the vefb in the Greek 
with great propriety begins the proclamation : Again, 
as it was an event of so siirprisiiig a nature, and bf 
such mighty consequence, it Vfzs natural to atteihpit, 
by repeathig the word, f o tivet i£ iii the nimdi of the 
hearers, ;ere he proceeded' any fftrther. The wdrds^ 
is fallen, in our language, answer to the single word 
by wid'ch tfce verb is expressed in tie briginal. Oicr 
translators were sensible they could not sa^jr, " Is faU 
** len, is fallen, Babylon thdt great city .^ Thi^ cduH' 
convejr no meaning, beiiig ^neither affirmation lior fn- 
terrogatidri, hypotheSii nor wisfi:- "Job this reason 
they have jSreferred the colder arrirf^merit, ][)rescrib- 
ed by grammarians, thod'^h' by^so doin^ they Kave 
also lost the efffect of fhef reduplication. ' 'A liftlfc^at- 
tention to the genius ot oict tongtie would'have sho^/i^h 
them^ tftat all the €^ect,'both of the order arid 6f tlrS. 
figure, ^oiild h^ve been presei4ed'by safyir?^, ♦^ Fdl^ 
""' len\faflejii h,Bkhyhn\ the grcSt: city f.^" - ' 

OrtEi^ a particle, such as an advirb^ di pireposition* 
belonging to a compound verb (for it matters not in 

f Somewhat similar is the admirable example we have in this 
passage of Virgil, ' .^ . ^^ 

. Me, me^ ^4sum qui feci, in me corivertite fernim. " -^En. L, ix» 

The cmphwis hietc is even thc'stnmgcr, that the pronoun so happi. 
ly begun with and repeated, is perfiectly irregular, it bang quit© 

^tached from the construction of the sentsnbe^ , r: 
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whkh way you consider it), emphatically begins the 
sentence, as^ in that formerly quoted for another pur- 
pose, ." Up goes my grave Impudence to the maid/* 
In the particle up^ that circumstance is denoted, 
which particularly marks the impudence of the ac- 
tion. By the l^elp of it too, the verb is made to pre- 
cede the nominative, which otherwise it could not do. 
In negations jt holds very generally, that the nega-» 
tive particle should be joined to the verb^ Yet in 
some cases the e:^pression is .greatly enlivened, and 
consequently the denial appears more determinate, 
by beginning the sentence with the adverb, ** Not 
every one," says our Saviour, " that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven ; but he that doth the will of my Father who 
" is in heaven *." Vary but the position of the ne- 
gative in the first riiember, and say, " Every one that 
" saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall not enter into the 
" kingdom of. heaven," and you will flatten the ex- 
pression exceedingly. On so slight a circumstance in 
t;he ancangement does the energy of a sentence some- 

* Matt. vii. 21. Gr. Ov xetg « \iym ^di, Kvfit Kt;^<«, mtXtva^lM 
%^i Ttif Z<MiMtabf rttf «t;^«v«y. All the Ladn translators, however dif- 
ferently they express ^he sense, agree in beginning with the nega- 
tive particle. So also doth Diodati in the Italian : ^^ Non chiun« 
f* (juc mi dice, Signore, Signorc, entrera nel regno de* cieli.*' — 
Not so the French. Le Clerc and Beausobre thus : "Tons ceux 
^ qui me disent, SeigneUr Seig:^«tnr, n^eiltreront ^ dans le royaume - 
** du ciel.'* Saci thus : " Ceux qm me diaent, Seigueur Seigneur,^ 
*' n^entreront pas touf dans le royaume des cieux.'*. 
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times depend. We have some admirable examples 
of the power of this circumstance in Shakespeare, In 
the conference of Malcolm with MacduSi after the 
former had asserted^ that he himself was so wicked, 
that even Macbeth, compared with him, would ap- 
pear innocent as a lamb, Macduff replies with some 
warmth, 



*'Not in the legions 



Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damnM, 
In ills to top Macbeth f . . 

The arrangement in this sentence is admirably adapt- 
ed to the speaker's purpose ; whereas, if you dispose 
the words in the usual manner, and say, '* A more 
" damned devil in the legions of honid hell, cannot 
" come to top Macbeth in ills ;" we shall scarcely be 
persuaded that the thought is the same. If it were 
needful to multiply examples, I might easily show 
that other adverbs, particularly those of time and of 
place, wTien such circumstances require special no- 
tice, may, with great advantage to the energy, ap- 
pear foremost in the sentence. 

I PROCEED to observe, that wheii a sentence begins 
with a conjunction, whether it be expressed in one 
word or mor«, with panaing or titling the persons ad- 
dressed, with a call to attention, or even with a term 
that is little more than an expletive, the place imme- 

. . f Macbeth. 
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diately following such phrase, title, or connective,' 
"Will often give the same advantage to the expression* 
that fills it, as in other cases the first place will do.* 
The. first term or phrase is considered only as the link 
which connects the sentence with that which went 
before; or, if it have no relation to the preceding, as 
an intimation that something is to be said. Of this a 
few examples will $iifl5ice. The place immediately 
after a conjunction which begins the sentence is some* 
times emphatical, as in that of Milton : 

' i m Ai last bis sail broad vanr 
He spreads for flight * 5— — — 

where the description is the more picturesque that the 
yerb is preceded by its regimen. The possessive pro- 
noun,- and the epithet, unless when a particular em- 
phasis rests upon one of them, are regarded only as 
constituting parts of one complex sign with the noun. 
Secondly, the place after the address, as in that of 
th? same author, 

Powers and dominions, deities of heftv^n I 
*♦*«♦**♦* 
Me^ tho' just nght and the fixt lawsr of heaven . - 

Did first create your leader t»":~""~ 

Nothing could better suit, or more vividly express, 
the pride and arrogance of the archapostate, than the 
manner here used of introducing hiiiiself to thek lio^ 
tice. Thirdly, the place after a call to attention, as 

* Paradise Lost, B. II, f Ibid, 
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in fliat of the apostle, " BehoW, 'riow is the accepted 
'•'time : beTiold,^ ^tw is die <!ay' of salvation if.** 
lastly, the place after an expletive : *' There came 
^* no more such abundance^ of spices as these which 
^« the queeh -of >SfKe6& gave tfo'kM^Sblomon §.^ Tfer- 
hap^*the^w^-/J5^/r, M this passage; 'fcimot propctly 
be termed' iA tic^^tihtyfar-^^ox^ itsetfin- 

siigriificam* ihe'i&jifnr'of th^J^fenguage Pendefs it ne- 
ceiisary 'iii'this'disp6sition oFthe sisritence ; ^rsacfr'ir 
t^ power of 'tftir piairttcre, tha^b^ ifts mexms^ even the 
simple tehses of tne^^erb can bb^m^de^^^^^ precede the 
ni'miiratjve, witihotrf thief acppearkrice of mterrbgation. 
F<ir, whdri we* iriteirbgate, w^'' must^jr, '-"-G^^ 
*• there-^** or, ^l>td there cothe'-^*' '^' A Ifttld- ^tten^ 
tion wHl satisfy ii^, that the verb ih thepa^^ge jfrb- 
duced^ odght to occupy the eitiphatlcal pfece ,' ^thc 
(tiomparfson is purely of what \ia^- brougfitM 
Cotiiitry then, a'lTd What was; ''at' aSiy^^irnfe impbrtcif 
afterwards. Even thoiigh tftbf.partrblefi&jfr^f^lie prfe-i 
ceded by the cogulatfv^e, itS^ make ho oddi^on thb 
vafae of the prlace ^immediatcry 'following/ " And' 
^^ there appeared to them, EKasfrwith Kloses'*:** " Thfe 
j apparition is here the striking cireumstapce. Arid, 

[ the first place thai is occupied: by a signifiqant term is. 

I stUlthe empbatig^l place. In all, the three pfeceding 

p quotatioite .from . scripture, the arrangement is the 

^ same in the original, and in most of the ancient trans- 



X 2 Cor. vi. 2. §1 Kings x. lo, 

^ M^k ix. 4. Gr. K«p/ tt^^n etvlats H?^txf ovt M»m^, 
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lations, as it is with us. The modern versions vary^j 
more, especially in regard ta the passage last quot-** 
cdf. 

Sometimes indeed it is necessary, in order to set an* 
eminent object in the most conspicuous light, to de-- 
part a little from the ordinary mode of composition^; 
as well as of arrangement. The following is an ex- 
ample in this way : " Your fathers, where are they? 
"and the prophets, do they live for ever J?". A 
colder writer would have satisfied himself with sayr 
ing, " Where are your fathers ? and do the prophets 
" live for ever ?'* But who that has the least spark of 
imagination, sees not how languid the latter express* 
sion is, when compared with the former. The sen- 
timent intended to be conveyed in both, namely, the 
frailty and mortality of man, is one of those obvious 
truths, which it is impossible for any person in his 
senses to call in question. To introduce the mention 
of it, in- order to engage my asswit to what nobody 
ever denied or doubted, would be of no consequence 



f in Italian, Diodati renders it, " Et Illia apparue loro, insieme 
*' con Moisc.'* In Fjench,Xe Qlerc, " finsuite Elie et Moi'se leur 
** apparurent.*' Bcausobre, " lis virent au$si parohre Moi'se et 
♦* Elie.". Saci, "'Et ils virent paroitre Elie et Moise.** It would 
seem that neither of these tongues can easily admit the simple tense 
to precede both its nominative and its regimen. By the aid of the 
particle there^ this is done in English without ambiguity, and with-" 
out violence to the idiom of the language. 
X Zech. 1. 5. , , . ' 
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at all; but it is of consequence to rouse my attention 
to a truth, which so nearly concerns every man, and 
which is, nevertheless, so little attended to by any. 
In such cases, the end of speaking is not to make us 
believe^ but to make us feel. It is the heart, and not 
the head, which ought, to be addressed. And no- 
thing can be better adapted to this purpose, than 
first, as it were independently, to raise clear ideas in 
the imagination ; and then, by the abruptness of an 
unexpected question, to send us to seek for the arche- 
types. 

From all the examples above quoted, those espe- 
cially taken from holy writ, the learned reader, after 
comparing them carefully, both with the qriginal, and 
with the translations cited in the margin, will be en- 
abled, to deduce, with as much certainty as the na- 
ture of the question admits, that that arrangement 
which I call rhetorical, as contributing to vivacity and 
anunation, is, in the strictest sense of the word, agree- 
ably to what hath been already suggested, a natural 
arrangement ; that the principle which leads to it, ope- 
rates similarily on every people, and in every language, 
though it is much more checked by the idiom of some 
tongues than by that of others ; that, on the contrary, 
the more common, and what for distinction's sake I 
caU the grammatical order, is in a great measure an 
arrangement of convention, and differs considerably in 
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different languages *. Jle.will.discover. alsp^ that to 
render the artificial or cpnventiqnal arrangement ,^ 
it were sacred and inviolable, by representing every 
deviation (whatever be the subject^ whatever be tl^ 
design of the work) as a trespass against the laws <rf 
composition in the language, is one of the most effec- 
tual ways of stinting tiie powers of elocufion, and 
even of damping the vigour both of imagination and 
of passion. I observe this. the rather, that in my ap- 
prehension, the criticism that prevails amongsit us ^t 
present leans too much this way. No man is more 
sensible of the excellence of purity and perspicuity, 
properly so called ;- but I woutld.not h??ti^ give up 



Bfi^ 



Ail the Frencli critics are not sp iminoderatefy natit^tisLl as Bou- 
hours. Siiice composing^ t^fs fopegJHng oksmnxtxomi I have beat 
shown a book entitled, , TratW de la -formation fnecbaniqui dei 
langues* The sentiments <rf the autjior on this subject, are en- 
tirely coincident with jnine. He refers tp spmc other ,treatijjes, 
particularly to one on Inversion by M. de Bat teux, which I have 
not seen. Concerning it he says, *' Ceux qtd I'auront *lu, verront 
'^ que c^est le, defaut de teniiinaisons prqires k distinguerlehomina- 
*f tif de Taccusatii^ que nous a fprc^ k prcndjqe cet <MM^eim>ms na* 
^' turel qu^on ne lexroit ; |^e Pinversione^^dAns Jd6itrjer^angue,.ii09 
^ dans la langue latine, comme on se le figure: que les mots ^tan^ 
'* plus faits pour I'homme.que pour l.e? choses, l^ordre essentiel ^ 
" suivre dans le disconrs represent atifde Pidfe des objcts n^est pas 
*' tantla marche commuVie des choses dans la nature, que la silcces- 
** sion veritable des pensees,'larapiditd des sentimens, ou de IHnt^r- 
*^ 6t du coeur, lafid^Ut^ de rimage duis le .tableau de Pactkm ; quft 
'' le latin, en pr6ferant ces points capitaux, procede plus naturei-* 
** leinent que le franqois," &G. 
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some not incoasiderable advantages of the EngUsh 
tongue, in respect both of eloquence and of poetry, • 
merely in exchange, for the French' nettete^ 

I SHOULD next proceed to make some remarks on 
the disposition and the form of the clauses in com- 
plex sentences ; for though some of the examples al* 
ready produced are properly complex, in these lUiave 
only considered the arrangement of the words in the 
principal member, and not the disposition of the mem- 
bers. But before I enter on this other discusisipn, it 
will be proper to observe, and by some suitable exam* 
pies to illustrate the bbservation, that the complex 
are not so favourable to a vivaqious diction as the sim- 
ple sentences, or such as consist of two clauses at the 
most. 

Of ^U th^ part^ of speech, the conjunctions are the 
most imfriendly to vivacity ; and next to them the re- 
lative pronouns, as partaking of the nature of conjunc- 
tion. It is by these parts, less significant in them- 
selves, that the more significant parts, particularly the 
men;ibers of complex , sentences, are knit together. 
The frequent recurrence, therefore, of such feeble sup- 
plements, cannot fail to provfe tiresome, especially in 
pieces wherein an enlivened and animated diction 
might naturally be expected. But nowhere hath sim- 
plicity in the expression a better effect in invigorating 
the sentiments, than in poetical description on in- 
teresting subjects. Consider the song composed by 
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Moses, on occasion of the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, and you will find, that part of 
' the effect produced bj that noble hymn is justly im- 
putable to the simple, the abrupt, the rapid manner 
adopted in the composition. I shall produce only two 
verses for a specimen. ** I'he enemy said, I will pur- 
** sue : I will overtake : I will divide the spoil : my re- 
" vengc shall be satiated upon them : 1 will draw my 
•* sword : my hand shall destroy them : — thou blewest 
" with thy breath : the sea coverpd them : they sank 
" as lead in the mighty waters *.** This is the figure 
which the Greek- rhetoricians call asyndeton, aAd to 
which theyascribe a wonderful efiicacy. It ought to 
be observed, that the natural connection of the parti- 
culars mentioned, is both close and manifest ; andJt 

* £xod. XV. 9, 10. The word by our interpreters rendered 
%jiiindy also denotes spirit^ and breath. A similar homonymy in the 
corresponding term, may be observed not only in the oriental, but 
in almost all ancient languages. When this noun has the affix pro- 
noun, by which it is appropriated to a person, the signification wind 
is evidently excluded, and the meaning is limited to either spirit or 
breath. When it is, besides, construed with the verb biow^ the ag- 
nification spirit is also excluded, and the meaning confined to breath. 
It is likewise the intention of the inspired penman, to represent the 
wonderful facility with which Jehovah blasted all the towering 
hopes of the Egyptians. Add to this, that such a manner is en- 
tirely in the Hebrew taste, which considers every great natural ob- 
ject as bearing some-relation to the Creator and Sovereign of the 
universe. The thunder is God's voice \ the wind, his breath j the 
heaven, his throne *, the earth, his footstool \ the whirlwind and the 
tempest are the blasts of his nostrils. 
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is this consideration which entirely supersedes the ar- 
tificial sigiis of that connection, sufch as conjunctions 
and rdatives. Our translators, (who, it must be ac- 
knowledged, are not often chargeable with this fault) 
have injured one passage in endeavouring to mend it." 
Literally rendered it stands thus : " Thou sentest forth 
** thy wrath : it consumed them as stubble *." Theise 
two simple sentences have appeared to them tdo rhuch 
detached. For this reason they haVe injudiciously 
conibined them into one complex sentence, by insert- 
ing the relative which, and thereby weakcnedthe ex- 
pression. ** Thou setitest forth thy wrath, which Con- 
** sumed them as stubble." They have also thought 
fit sometimes to add the conjunction andy when it was 
not necessary, and might well havie been spared* 

If any one perceives not the difTerence, atid conse- 
quently is not satisfied of the truth of this doctrine, 
let him make the following experiment on the song 
nOw under review. Let him transcribe it by himself, 
carefully inserting conjunctions and relatives in every 
place which will admit them in a consistency with tha 
sense, and then let him try the effect of the whole;' 
If after all he is not convinced, I know no argument 
in nature that can weigh with him. For this is one 
of those cases in which the decision of every man's 
own taste must be final with regard to himself. 



* £xod. XV. 7. 
Vol. It T 
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But those who feel the difference in the effects, will 
permit such as are so disposed, to speculate a little a- 
' bout the cause. All that comes under the cognizance 
of our senses, in the operations either of Nature or of 
Art, is the causes which precede, and the effects which 
follow. Hence is suggested to the mind, the notion 
of power, agency, or causation. This notion or idea 
(call it which you please) is from the very frame of 
our nature suggested, necessarily suggested, and often 
instantaneously suggested ; but still it is suggested, and 
not perceived. I would not choose to dispute with any 
man about a word, and therefore lest this expression 
should appear exceptionable, I declare my meaning to 
be only this, that it is conceived by the understanding, 
and not perceived by the senses, as the causes and the 
effects themselves often are. Would you then copy 
Nature in a historical or descriptive poem, present to 
our itpaginations the causes and the effects in their na- 
tural order j the suggestion of the power or agency 
which connects tjiem will as necessarily result from the 
lively image you produce in the fancy, as it results from 
the perception of the things themselves when they fall 
und^r the cognizance of the senses. 



/ 



^T if you should take the other method, and con- 
nect with accuracy where there is relation ; and, with 
the help of conjunction^ and relatives, deduce \yith \ 

care_effects from their causes, and allow nothing of the •] 

kind to pass unnoticed in the description, in lieu of a 
picture, you will present us with a piece of reasoning 
or declamation. Would you, on the contrary, give to 



I 
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^soning itself tfab foarcean^ vmcity of painting, fol- 
low the method first prescribed, and that eren wherl' 
ydti ucprmnt the energy of spiritual causes, which 
\*'€*'0 ilever subjected to the scrutiny of sense* You 
will thus coftVtn a piecfe of abstruse reflection^ which$ 
however just, naalces but a slender impression upon the 
naind, into^the Aiost affecting and instructive imageryi 



It is in this manner the psalmist treats that most 

sublime, and at' the saAie time most abstract of all sub- 

jects!,^ the pmvidence of God. With what succiSss he 

tteAU% e^rj' person d^ taste and sensibility will judge; 

ASi^k few strictures on the life of man, and of the 

iufeHoi" aniin|fe,^-to whatever element, air, cuf earth, or* 

water, they belong, be thus breaks forth : " These 

" wait all Vipm thee, tliat th^^u mayest give them theiif 

" meat ift due season, Thoxi givest them. They ga^- 

" ther. Thou openest thy hand. They are filled*' 

" with good. Thou hidest thy face^ They are 

"troubled. Thou takest Way their breath. They 

" die and return to their dust. Thou ^ehdest Ssnh 

" thy Spirit. They am createds Thou renewest the • 

" feed of the earth*;". It mqst be acknowledged, • 

that it is not eyery subject, no, nor every kind of com- 

I ' position, that requires, -oveved admits the u$^ of such 

glowing colours. The psalm'^ll of the natufe of the ' 

\ ode, being, properly defined, *a sacred ode ; and it is 

■ allowed, that this specks of poesy demands more fire 

! than any other. 

■ ' i' ' ■ I ■' ■ III 

* Psalms, civ. 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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It may indeed be thought, that the vivacity result- 
ing from this manner of composing is sufficiently ^c« 
counted for, from the brevity which it occasions, and 
of which I have had access formerly to treat. It is an 
undoubted truth, that the brevity here contributes to 
the force of the expression, but it is not solely to this 
principle that the effect is to be ascribed. A good taste 
will discern a difference in a passage already quoted 
from the song of Moses, as it stands in our version, 
and as it is literally rendered from the Hebrew * j 
though in both, the number of words, and even of 
syllables, is the same. Observe also, the expression 
of the psalmist, who, having compared man, in respect 
of duration, to a flower, says concerning the latter, 
" The wind passeth over it, and it is gone f .•* Had 
he said, " The wind passing over it, destroys it,** he 
had expressed the same sentiment in fewer words, but ^ 
more weakly. 

But it may be objected. If such is the power of the 
figure asyndeton, and if the conjunctive particles are 
naturally the weakestparts in a sentence, whence comes 
it that the figure jiolysyndeton, the reverse of the for- 
mer, should be productive of that eneigy which rhe- 
toricians ascribe to it ? 1 answer, the cases must be 
very different which require such opposite methods. 
Celerity of <5peration, and fervbur. in narration," are 
best expressed by the first. A deliberate attention to 



♦ £xod. XV. 7. f Psal. ciii. 16. 
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every circumstance, as being c£ importance, and to 
this in particular the multiplicity of the circumstances, 
is best awakened by the second. The conjunctions 
and relatives excluded by the asyndeton, are such as 
connect clauses and members ; those repeated by the 
polysyndeton^ are such as connect single words only, 
All connectives alike are set aside by the former ; the 
latter is confined to copulatives and disjunctives. A 
few examples of this will illustrate the difierence. 
*♦ While the earth remaineth,*' said God immediately 
after the deluge, " seed-time and harvest, and ccdd 
" and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night. 
" shall not cease f ." Eyery thing to which a perma- 
nency of so great importance is secured, requires the 
most deliberate attention. And, in the following de- 
claration of the apQstle, much additional weight and 
distinctness are given to each particular, by the repe- 
tition of the conjunction, ^* I am persuaded, that nei- 
" ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities,' 
** nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
** nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
♦^ be able to separate us from the love of God *." 

SECT. IIL...Complex Sentences^ 
Fart L...Svbdivision of these into periods and loose sentences. 

I COME now to the consideratiom of complex senten- 
ces. These are of two kinds. They are either peri- 

X Gen, viii, 22. * Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

T3 
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ods, or sentences of a looser composition, for which the 
language doth not furnish us with a particular naraie* . 
A period is a complex sentence, wherein the meanisg 
remains suspended till the whole is finished* Tbc c<m- 
nection consequently is ft) close between the begimnng 
and the end as to give rise to the jmine period^ which 
signifies circuit. The following is such a sentence : 
" Corruption could not spread with so much success^ 
" though reduced into system, and though some mini- 
^* sters, with equal impudence and foUy, avowed it hy 
^' themselves and their advocates, to be the principal 
** expedient by which they govjemed j if a long and 
^ almost unobserved progression of causes and effects 
" did not prepare the conjuncture f /' The criterioi) 
of a period is this : If you stop any where before the 
end, the preceding words will not form a sentence, 
and therefore cannot convey any determined sense^ 
This Ss plainly the case with the above example. The 
first verb being could and not can^ the potential and 
not the indicative mood, shews that the sentence is 
hypothetical, and requires to its completi©n some clause 
I beginning with j/l unless, or some other conditional 
particle. And after you are come to the conjunction, 
you find no part where you can stop before the end :(:, 



f Bolingb. Spirit of Patriotism. 

t It is surprising that most modem crit^ics seem to have mistakeii 
totally the import of the word period^ confounding it with the com- 
plex sentence in general, and sometimes even with the simple but 
circumstantiated sentence. Though none of the ancients, as far as 
I remember, either Greek or Latin, have treated this matter with 
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From this account of the nature of a period, we may 
justly infer, that it was much easier in Greek and La- 



all the precision that might be wished, yet it appears to me evident, 
from the expressions they employ, the similitudes they use, and the 
examples they produce, that the distinction given above perfectly 
coincides with their notions on this subject. But, nothing seems 
more decisive than the instance which Demetrius Phalereus has giv- 
en of a period from Demosthenes, and which, for the sake of illus- 
trating the difference, he has also thrown into the form of a loose 
sentence. I refer the learned reader to the book itself : ni^« l^^u- 
$%MS I. lA. The ancients did indeed sometimes apply the word Pe- 
riod to simple but circumstantiated sentences of a certain structure. 
I shall give the following example in Our own language, for an il- 
lustration : " At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads and 
" bad weather, we came with no small difficulty to our journey's 
** end." Otherwise thus, ** We came to our journey's end at /ast^ 
" with no small difficulty^ after much^/i^//f', through deep roads^ 
" and bad weather." The latter is in the loose, the former in the 
periodic composition. Accordingly, in the latter, there are, before 
the conclusion, no less than five words, which I have distinguishe4 
by the character, namely, end^ last, difficulty^ fatigue^ roads^ with 
any of which the sentence might have terminated. One would hot 
have expected that a writer so accurate 5md knowing as M. du 
Marsais, should have so far mistaken the meaning of the word ^/nW 
in the usage of the ancients, as to define it in this mamier : 'La 

* periode est un assemblage des propositions liccs entr' elles par dcs 

* conjonctions, et qui toutes ensemble font un sens fini.* '*^ The pe- 
" riod i« an assemblage of propositions connected by conjunctions, 
*' and making altogether one complete sense." (Principesde Gram* 
maire, La Periode.) This is a proper definition of a complex sen* 
tence \ and that he meant no more is manifest from all his subse- 
quent illustrations. Take the following for an exanjple, which he 
gives in another place of the same work : * Jl y 4 un avantage reaj[ 

T4 
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tin to write in periods than it is in English, or perhaps 
in any European tongue. The construction with them 
depended mostly on inflection ; consequently the ar* 
ningement, which ascertains the character of the sen- 
tence in respect of composition, was very much in their 
own power ; with us, on the contrary, the construe* 
tion depends mostly on arrangement, which is there- 
fore comparatively very little in our power. Accord- 
ingly, as the sense in every sentence hangs entirely on 
the verh, one ordinary way with them of keeping the 
sense suspended, was by reserving the verb to the end. 
This, in most cases, the structure of modern langua^e^ 
will not permit us to imitate. An example of a com- 
plex sentence, that is not a period, I shall produce 
ftom the same performance. " One party had given 
" their whole attention, during several years, to the 
" project of enriching themselves, and impoverishing 
" the rest of the nation; and, by these and other means, 
•* of establishing their dominion, under the government , 
♦• and with the favour of a family who vf&c^ foreigners, 
" and therefore might believe that they were establish- 
" ed on the throne, by the good will and strength of 

^ ft 6tre instruit ^ mais il ne faut pas que cet avantage inspire de Tor- 

* gueil.* " There is a real advantage in b^ing instructed j but we 
^ ought not to be proud of tHs advantage.^^ He adds, * Le tnait 

* raproch^ les deux propositions ou membres de la periode, et les 

* met en oppoation.* *^ The Imt connects the two propositions or 
*^ members of the period, and sets them in opposition.'^ (Des Con- 
jonctions.) It is evident that the sentence adduced is no period m 
the sense of the ancients. 
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" this party alone." The criterion of sUch loose sen- 
tences is as follows : There will always be found in 
them one place at least before the end, at which, if 
you make a stop, the construction of the preceding 
part will render it a complete sentence. Thus in the 
example now given, whether you stop at the word 
themselves^ at nation^ at dominion^ at government^ or 
zt foreigners^ all which words are marked in the quo- 
tation in Italics, you will find you have read a perfect 
sentence. 

Wherefore, then, it may be asked, is this denomi- 
nated one sentence, and not several ? For this rea- 
son, that though the preceding words, when you have 
reached any of the stops above-mentioned, will make 
sense, and may be construed separately, the same 
cannot be said of the words which follow. In a pe- 
riod, the dependence of the members is reciprocal ; > 
in a loose sentence the former members have not a 
necessary dependence on the latter, whereas the lat- 
ter depend entirely on the fonrier. Indeed, if both 
former and latter members are, in respect of construc- 
tion, alike independent on one another, they do not 
constitute one sentence, but two or more. And here 
I shall remark by the way, that it is by applying the 
observation just now made, and not always by the 
pointing, even where the laws of punctuation are 
most strictly observed, that we can discriminate sen- 
tences. When they are closely related in respect of 
sense, and when the sentences themselves are simple,. 
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they are for the most part separated only by commas 
or by semicolons, rarely by colon$, and almost never 
by points- In this way the passages above quoted 
from the song of Moses and the Psalms, are pointed 
in all our English Bibles. , 

But there is an intermediate sort of sentences- 
which must not be altogether overlooked, though 
they are neither entirely loose, nor perfect periods. 
Of this sort is the following : '* The other institution," 
he is speaking of the eucharist, " has been so disguis- 
"ed by ornament, || and so much directed in your 
" church at least, to a different purpose from comme- 
" moration, that if the disciples were to assemble 
" at Easter in the chapel of his Holiness, Peter 
" would know his successor as little, |) as Christ 
" would acknowledge his vicar ; and the re&t 
/^ would be unable to guess || what the ceremony re- 
** presented || or intended *." This sentence may be 
distributed into four members. The first is complex, 
including two clauses, and ends at commemoration. 
The second is simple, ending at Holiness. It is evi- 
dent that the sentence could not terminate at either 
of these places, or at any of the intermediate words. 
The third member is subdivided into two clause^, and 
ends at vicar. It is equally evident, that if the sen- 
tence had been concluded here, there would have 
been no defect in the construction. The fourth mem- 



• Bql. Phil. Es. iv. Sect. 7, 
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ber, which concludes the sentence, is also compound, 
and admits a subdivision into three clauses. At the 
word represented, which finishes the second clause, 
the sentence might have terminated. The two words 
which could have admitted a full stop after them, are 
distinguished by italics. Care hath also been taken 
to discriminate the members and the clauses. It may, 
however, justly be affiraaed, that when the additional 
clause or plauses are, as in the preceding example, in- 
timately connected with the foregoing words, the sen-^ 
tence may still be considered as a period, since it hath 
much the same effect. Perhaps some of the exam- 
ples of periods to be produced in the sequel, if ex- 
amined very critically, would fall under this denomi- 
nation. But that is of little or no consequence. 

On comparing the two kinds of complex sentei^ces 
together, to wit, the period and the loose sentence, 
we find that each hath its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The former savours more of artifice and de- 
sign, the latter seems more the result of pure Nature. 
The period is nevertheless more susceptible of viva- 
city and force ; the loose sentence is apt. as it were, 
to languish, and grow tiresome. The first is more 
adapted to the style of the writer, the second to that 
of the speaker. But as that style is best, whether 
written or spoken, which hath a proper mixture of 
both ; so there are some things in every species of 
discourse, which requird a looser, and some which re- 
x^jfixp a peciser manner. In j^neral, the use of pc- 
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riods best suits the dignity of the historian, the poli- 
tical writer, and the philosopher. The other manner 
more befits the facihty which ought to predominate 
in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, and moral tales.' 
These approach nearer the style of conversation, into 
which periods can very rarely find admittance. In 
some kinds of discourses intended to be pronounced, 
\^xst not delivered to the public in writing, they may 
properly find a place in the exordium and narration, 
for thus far some allowance is made for preparation ; 
but are not so seasonable, unless very short, in the ar- 
gumentative part, and the pathetic. 

PAJtT II*...Observations on periods^ and on the usiofantiihesii 
in the composition of sentences* 

I now proceed to offer some observations on the pe- 
riod. It hath been affirmed to have more energy 
than a sentence loosely composed. The reason is 
this. The strength which is diffused through the lat- 
ter, is in the former collected, as it were, into a single 
point. You defer the blow a little, but it is solely 
that you may bring it down with greater weight. 
But in order to avoid obscurity, as well as the display 
of art, rhetoricians have generally prescribed that a 
period should not consist of more than four members. 
For my own part, as members of sentences differ ex- 
ceedingly both in length and in structure from one 
another, I do not see how any general rule can be 
established^ to ascertain their number. A period con- 
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sisting of but two members, may easily be found, that 
is at once longer, more artificial and more obscure^ 
than another consisting of five. The only rule which 
will never fail, is to beware both of prolixity and of 
intricacy, and the only competent judges in the c^sc 
are, good sense and a good earl 

A GREAT deal hath been «aid both by ancient en-- 
tics and by modern, on the formation and turn of 
periods. But their remarks are chiefly calculated with 
a view to harmony. In order to prevent the neces- 
sity of repeating afterwards, I shall take no notice of 
these remarks at present, though the rules founded on 
theh^ do also in a certain degree contribute botli tor 
perspicuity and to strength. 

That kind of period which hath most vivacity, » 
commonly that wherein you find an antithesis in the 
members, the several parts of one having a simiktrity 
to those of the other, adapted to some resemblance in 
the sense. The eflfect produced by the correspond-^ 
ing members in such a sentence, is like that produced 
in a picture where the figures of the groupe are not all 
on a «ide, with their faces turned the same way, but 
are made to contrast each other by their .several posi- 
tions. Besides^ this kind of periods is generally the 
most perspicuous. There is in them not only that 
original light, which results from the expression when 
suitable, but there is also that which is reflected reci- 
procally from the opposed members. The relation 
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between t^ese is so strongly marked, that it is neitt to 
impossible to lose sight of it. The same quality 
makes them also easier for the memory. 

Yet to counterbalance these advantages, this sort 
of period often appears nlorc artful and studied than 
any other. I say qfteriy because nothing can be more 
evident, than that this is not always the case. Some 
antitheses seem to arise so naturally out of the subject, 
that It 18 scarcely possible in another to express the 
sentiment. Accordingly we discover them even in 
the scriptures, the style of which is perhaps the most 
artless, the most natural,- the most unaffected, that is 
to be found in any composition now extant. 

But I shall satisfy myself with producing a few spe- 
cimens of this figure, mostly taken from the noble 
author lately quoted, who is commonly very success- 
ful in applying it. " If Cato," says he^ " may be 
" censured, severely indeed but justly^ || for abandon- 
" ing the cause of liberty, || which he would not how- 
" ever survive ; . . what shall we say of those, |( 
<* who embrace it faintly, || pursue it irresolutely, ., 
*^ . grow tired of it, || when they have much to 
" hope, . . and give it up, |) When they have no- 
" thing to fear * ?" In this period there is a double 
antithesis, the two clauses which follow the pronoun 
those arc contrasted, so are also the two members (each 

♦ On the spirit of Patriotism. 
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consisting of two clauses) which conclude the sen- 
tence; Another specimen of a double antithesis diffe- 
rently disposed, in which he hath not been so fortu- 
nate, I shall produce from the same work. " EIo- 
" quence that leads mankind by the ears, gives a no- 
" bier superiority than power that every dunce may 
"use, or fraud thdt every knave may employ, to lead 
"them by the nose." Here the two intermediate 
ckusesi are contrasted, so are also the first and the 
last* Butth^re. is this difference. In the interme* 
diate members, there is a justness in the thought, as: 
well as in the expression, an essential requisite in this 
figure. In the other two members the antithesis is 
merely verbal ; and is. therefore at best but a trifling 
play upon the words. .We see the connection which 
eloquence has with the ears, but it would puzzle Oe- 
dipus himself to discover the connection which either 
power or fraud has with the nose. The author, to 
make out the contrast, is in this instance obliged to 
betake himself to low and sensdess cant. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the antithesis affects three 
several clauses.. In this case the clauses ought to be 
very short, that the artifice may not be too apparent. 
Sometimes too, the antithesis is not in the different 
members of the same sentence, but in different sen- 
tenets* Both the last observations are exemplified in 
the followhig. quotation from the same performance-: 
" He can bribe, [| but he cannot seduce. He can 
" buy, II but he cannot gain. He can lie, |j but he 
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" cannot deceive." There is likewise in each sen- 
tence a little of antithesis between the very short clau** 
ses themselves. 

Neither is this figure entirely confined to periods. 
Sentences of looser composition admit it ; but the dif- 
ference here is the less observable, that an antithesis 
well conducted, produces the effect of a period, by 
preventing the languor which invariably attends a 
loose sentence, if it happen to be long. The follow- 
ing is an instance of antithesis in such a sentence r 
'' No man is able to make a juster application of What 
" hath been here advanced^ to the most important 
" interests of your country, to the true interest of your 
*' royal master, and to your private interest too ; if 
'^ that will add, as I presume it will, some weight to 
" the scale ; and if that requires, as I presume it does, 
" a regard to futurity as well as to the present mo- 
•* ment *." That this is a loose sentence a little at- 
tention wfll satisfy every reader. * I have marked the 
words in italics, at which, without violating the rules 
of grammar, it might have terminated. I acknow- 
ledge, however, that the marks of art are rather too 

visible in the composition. 

* 

Sometimes an antithesis is happily carried through 
two or three sentences, where the sentences are not 
contrasted with one another, <as in the example al^ 



* Dedication to the Dissertation on Parses, 
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ready given, but where the same words are contrast- 
ed in the different members of each sentence some^ 
what differently. Such an antithesis on the words men, 
angels, and ^ods^ you have in the two following 
couplets : 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ^ 
Men would be angels, || angels would be GOpl. 
Aspiring to be gods, || if angels fell j— 
Aspiring to be angIels, || men rebel f • 

The like varied opposition in the words prinfitples^ 
mcans^ and ends^ may be observed in the two follow- 
ing sentences : " They are designed to assert and vin-» 
" dic^te the honour of the Revolution ; of the prin^. 
" ciples established, of the means employed, and of 
" the ends obtained by it. Xhey are designed to ex- 
" plode our former distinctions, and to unite men of 
" all denominations, in the support of these principles, 
" in the defence of these means, and in the pursuit 
" of these ends :}:." You have in the subsequent 
quotation an antithesis on the words true and just^ 
which runs through three successive sentences. " The 
" anecdotes here related were true, and the reflec- 
** tions made upon them were just many years ago. 
" The former would not have been related, if he who 
" related them, had not known them to be true ; nor 
" the latter have been made, if he who made them, 

f Essay on Man. 

t Dedication of the Dissertation on Parties. 

Vol. ir. U 
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'^ had not t^Mght them ju^t : A^d if they were tfuc 
'' and just t^n, thej; must be true and just apw* 9od 
" always %/' 

Sometimes the words contrasted m the secocid 
clause are mostly the same that are used in the first, 
only the construction and the arrangement are in- 
verted, as in this passage, " The old may inform the 
" young ; |) and the young may animate the oid f ." 
In Greek and Latin this kind of antithesis generally 
receives^ an additional beauty fsxfifir the change made 
in theinHection, which is nece^saiy in those ancient 
languages for ascertaining what in modern tongues, in 
ascertained solely by the arrangement J. This^ ob- 



>, Advettaemenl to the Letters on Batriotissm^ 

f J&p4iQ<tiP9. oi the SissertatiQn. QU. Parties* 

t M, ilifjtance ofc thesis that giveft by; Qabt. L. ix. c> 3,. "• Non 
*« ut edam vivQ,; ^d ut vivam edo.'* A literal tfanslatipn.mtq 
English, " I do* not live, that I may ea;, h^ I eat that I may live,*' 
preserves the antithesis, but neither the vivacity nor the force of 
the original. The want of inflection is one reason of the inferiori- 
ty, but not the only reason. It weakens the expression that we 
muat ezuploy 6£ceen words, fos what it. exptesscd in Latin with 
c^ual pcri^icuity in eight. Perhaps it wQuld;!^ better rendered^ 
though not so explicitly, " I do npt li?^c.to ea^ but I eat to^lfvc." 
Another examj)le in point is the noted epigranj of Aii^pnius, 

Infielif Dido, imlli ben^nup^a marj^o,: 
Hoc pereunte, fugis ; hoc fugiente, peris. 

But though it is chiefly in this sort which tb^ ancientc called 
ufltfiSmfitXn that the advantage of varied inflections appears, it is 
not in this tort only. In all antitl}esit, without exception,, th^ si- 
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faios scrntetinesv but itatc i^acdl^Vciapirvlmguiiige,^! 

ia: these 3in«*offtq0Cy'/' ■ - ^-f • *;.,•>. 

Whate'jsr of mungrel nd ont class admits^ 
A'wit with dunces, || and i d^unqe with wits *. 

tlfli: wsrdfir i^f «h6.(bfiti^t^.il[)ettf^ miwm the sailx« 
medee diffimat m&i^aJbM, ^ther ct^Astraetioo^ tnarie^ 
bat hw ii^feYttfd. Ami Khb id the last variety of thtt 
oiltkftes&xteus i shallifpiecify; fbif to diiaifieMttf then- 
sdl Vfmli be im|)to86asl(i. ¥bif Hate m ex^ulple of 
t}i» kind of Goifisrast in cheitfeiir Iki^ of thtf fixtkming 

Leave such to trifle ^ith more grace aiid.casc^ 
Whom folly pleases, || and — whose follies please f * 

I SHALifi nou^ consider both wtiat the merit ot th* 
antithesis is, and to what kind of composition it is best 
adapted* It hath been remarked already, and can* 

fiillar endings of the contrasted words add both light and energy td 
the expression^ Nothing can better illustrate this, than the com- 
pliment pjud to Caesslr by Cicero, in His pleading for tigatitis**— • 
^ Nihil habet nee fortuna tua majus quam ut possis, neO nfttliuSPtUli 
*^ rneliui quam- ut vcli», cdiistffvarfc qaam p&riiptis/' Thtrpcf* 
tnps would appear to us rather too artificiaL . fiu| tim a^cargTKip 
ariseth merely' &om the different structure of modem lafigoag^* 
What Would; in .most cases be, impossible to us, the genius of their 
tongue rendered not only easy to t^em, but almost unavoidable* 
•• Dunciad, B; IV: 
f Pope^s Imitations of Horace, Bi II. £p. li. 

u « 
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not be justly questiiMied, that it often contributes 
both to vivacity and to perspjicuity ; osa. die other 
hand, it hath been charged with bearing the mani- 
fest signatures both of artifice and of puerility ; of ar- 
tifice, because of the nice adjustment of the corre- 
spondent clauses ; of pu^rility^ because o^the sqppos- 
ed insignificance of the task of balancingi wioids and 
syllables^ The latter of ,the$e charges results so en^ 
tircly from the former^ tjiii^t ' an answer to one is sri 
answer to. bodi. It is solely the appearaiDce of arti- 
fice that conveys the .nOtiop of a task, .and tbo^eby 
gives rise to the charge^ pf childishness. IS th^$e&re 
in any instance an antithesis cannot be. reckoned ^ti« 
ficial, it will not, at least on account of the expression, 
be deemed puerile. 

It was remarke4, when I entered on the conside- 
iration of this figure, that it sometimes, ariseth so jiatu- 
rally from the subject, as to appear iheviteble^, This 
particularly is the case where a comparison is either 
directly made, or only hinted. Samuel, we are told, 
said to Agag, immediately before he killed him, " As 
" thy sword hath made women childless^ so shall thy 
^? nsother be childless among women *.** The senti- 
ment here expressed, namely^ that the treatment which 
%e tyrant was to receive, was due to him by the law 
of retali^ron, rendered some antithesis in the words 
scarce avoidable. ' Yet the antithesis in this passage 

ssBEBsasssssBssssssssaasssaaBaBssBQsassQss^ 

♦ I Saon. XV. 33. 
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is more in the thought than in the expression ; as the 
words in the contrasted clauses are not opposed to 
each other with that nicety which many authors 
would have employed. 

But though accuracy of opposition may on some 
occasions have a very good effect, this will never be 
the case, where it gives rise to any thing that appears 
forced in the construction, unnatural in the arrange* 
ment, or unharmonious in the cadence. Nature, ease, 
and fluency, are first to be regarded. In the two fol- 
lowing examples you have precision in the contrast, 
without the appearancei of too much art in the ex- 
pression. " Beware of the ides of March, said the 
" Boman augur to Julius Caesar. Beware of the 
** month of May, says the British Spectator to his fair 
" countrywomen." Again, " I must observe, that as 
" in some climates there is a perpetual spring, so in 
" some female constitutions there is a perpetual 
" May *." In either instance, if the comparison it- 
self escape censure, the expression will be pronounced 
faultless. An > antithesis therefore doth, not always 
necessarily imply art; and if in some instances it 
doth to a certain degree imply art, it ought to be re* 
membered, that there are some kinds of composition, 
which not only admit, but even require, a more ela- 
borate diction than other kinds ; ani that in every 
kind of composition there are some parts wherein 

* Spectator, No. 395. X. 

U3 
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eiren the dispky of ait k mam allowabio than ra 
other parts. The observatiods with mgaid to the p(rcw 
per subjects fcM- periods, will very nearly answer hcise, 
(Uici th^refo]^ need not be repeated. 

The untithem, it is thought, 18 particularly unfa- 
vourable to persuasion, and therefore quite unfit for the 
inpre yehement and argumentative parts of a discourse. 
This is true of some sorts of antithe^ (Sor^ they dif-i 
fer greatly in their nature), but it is not true of aH^ 
It is true of $uch as are sometimes fpund in long and 
pomplicated sentences^ But it is not true of those 
which sentences of a less compound naturd may ad-r 
mit. The f nthymeme itself, the common syllogism 
of orators, is often successfully cast mto this moidd; 
Demetrius Fhalereus, in his treatise of elocutionKhath 
given us an example of this, from one of the most elo^ 
quent orations of Demosthenes against his &mous rivals 
The eai:ample translated into English equally suits out 
present purpos^^ " For as, if any of those had then been 
^ condemned, 1| you would not now have transgressed ; 
" so if you should now be condemned, || others wiU 
♦* not hereafter transgressf ." The sentence is besides 
a perfect period, consisting of two members, each of 
which is subdivided into two clauses* I shall give the 
same argvunent with as little appiarent antithesis 9S 
possible, by imitating the attempt whK;:h Demetrius 
liath made to express the sense in a looser manner^ 
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** Do nttk bv*rte6k this tiaftS|i^S8i6h of yiAlA Mw& : «)r 
** ifsUch ttan8gii6ss6H VF^re punished, this hiiln woUld 
" hot now hafe acted- as hi halH dlattfe ; nor will, anb- 
»" fcher do so afterwards, if he should be eohdenihed 
" on Ihis bccasioh*." Thfe Argument is the^amfe, 
though much liss fofcibiy, ahd kvin fesS niHkAlly ex- 
prfessed. But if the enthyftifeme is oftfett cast into the 
form of antithfesis, we ihay isdy of the dUbittiha, a sf)e-i 
cies of argument in likfe niannet frequent with orators j 
that it is hardly susceptible of anothet form, as ih that 
giveti by Cicero : " If he is a bad liian, why do you as- 
♦' sociate with hira ? if he is a good man, why do yoii 
" acfcuse him J." Nor are these the only sorts of argu^ 
ment that may be used in this manner. There is hard* 
ly any which may not in some cases derive both light 
and energy ftoin this figure. What can he more co- 
gently urged, or better adapted for silencing contra- 
dictioti, thail the answfer which Balaam gave Balafc, 
who used various expedients to induce him i6 turn th^ 
blessing he had pronounced on Israel into a curse. Yet 
the prophet's reply runs wholly in afatitheses. " God is , 
*' not a man, || that he should lie ; . . neither the son of . 



X be inventiohc, lib. i. As the antithesis in the words is iiiorfe 
perfect, and the expression more simple in the Latin, than it is pos- 
sible to tender them in a translation into any modern tdngUe ; sb 
the argutei^nt ks^lf appears more forcible. " Si jmprobus est, cur 
♦* ut;eris j sin probiis cur accusas ? 

* nwi *E^^. AA.Mu ijTiT^lTsIi T<j»$ rec T»^xv(fAtt y^aipaa-it nya^tKu* 
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*^ man, (| that he should repent. Hath he said || and 
'* shall he not do it ? • . olr hath he spoken, || and 
" shall he not mjake it good* ?" In the same antithe- 
tic form the psalmist disposeth his argument in sup- 
port of the Divine knowledge. " He that plant- 
'* ed the ear, || shall he not hear ? He that formed 
" the eye, || shall he not see % ?" He argues from the 
effect to the cause, the only way in which we can ar- 
gue intelligibly concerning the Divine attributes. But 
it would not be casy^ I imagine, to give, in so few 
words, either a more perspicuous or a more persuasive 
turn to the reasoning. It is not then every^kind of 
antithesis that either savours of artificei or is unsuit^d 
to persuasion, 

Q^r£ thing to which it seems agreed on all sides that 
this figure is particularly adapted, is, the drawing of 
characters. You hardly now meet, with a character, 
either in prose or in verse* that is not wholly delinea-* 
cd in antitheses. This usage is perhaps excessive. Yet 
the fitness of the manner can scarce be questioned, 
when one considers that the contrasted features in this 
moral painting serve to ascertain the direction and 
boundaries of one another with greater precision than 
could otherwise be accomplished. It is too nice a mat- 
ter, without the aid of this artifice, for even the most 
copious and expressive language. For a specimen in 
this way take these lines of pope, 

♦ Numb. wiii. Jjt f P??tlm xciv. g. 
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Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise^ 
Damn with faint praise, || assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering, teach thti rest to sneer ^ 
WiUmg to wound, || and yet— afraid to strike^ 
Just hint a fault, || and — hesitate dislike ^ 
Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 
A timorous foe, || and— a suspicious friend^ 
Dreading ev^n fools, |J by flatterers besieged. 
And so obliging, 1| that he ne'er obliged *• 

With what a masterly hand are the colours in this pic- 
ture blended ; and how admirably do the different 
traits thus opposed, serve, as it were, to touch up and 
shade one another ! I would not be understood by this 
to signify my opinion of its likeness to the original. I 
should be sorry to think that it deserves this praise. 
The poet had received, or fancied he had received, 
great provocation. And perfect impartiaUty in one 
under the influence of resentment, is more than can be 
expected from human nature. I only speak of the 
character here exhibited, as one who, speaking of a 
portrait, without knowing the person for whom it was 
drawn, says, it is well painted, and that there is both 
life and expression in the countenance. 

If there be any style of composition which excludes 
antithesis altogether, (for I am not positive that there 



* Prologue to the Satires. 
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is,) it is the pathetic. But the true ireasoh whith hath 
induced some critics immoderately to decry this figure 
is, that some authors are disposed immoderately to em- 
ploy it. One extreme naturally drives those who per-* 
ceive the error to the opposite extreme* It rarely 
leaves them^ even though person^ of good sen«e and 
critical discernment, precisely where they were before. 
Such is the repulsive power bf jarlring tastes. Nay, 
there is a kind of mode, which, in these as well as in 
other matters, often influences our censures without 
our knowing it. It is this which sometimes leads us 
to condemn as critics, wfelt as authors We 0Urteiv<*s 
practise. Witness the following reprofiich flrotti the^au% 
thor just now quoted : 

X D^e a chief who kads my chosen sons, 

All arm'd with points, antitheses, and puns f . 

On the other hand, it is certain, that the more a* 
greeable the apposite and temperate use of this figure 
is, the more offensive is the abuse, or, which is nearly 
the same, the immoderiite use of it. When used mo- 
derately, the appearance of art, which it might other^ 
wise have, is veiled, partly by the energy of the ex- 
pression, which doth not permit the heafer at first to 
attend critically to the composition, and partly by the 
simplicity, or at least the more artless structure, both 
of the preceding sentences and of the following. But 
if a discourse run in a continued string of antithesis, it 

f Duncjad. 
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18 impossible the hearer should not become sensible cS, 
this particularity. The art is in that case quite naked. 
Then indeed the frequency of the figure renders it in- 
sipid, the sameness tiresome, find the artifice uusu&r^ 
able. 

The only original qualities of style which are ex- 
cluded from no part of a performance, nay^ which 
ought, on the contrary, to pervade the whole, are pu* 
rity and perspicuity.* The others are suited merely to 
particular subjects and occasions. And if this be true 
of the qualities themselves, it must certainly be true 
of the tropes and figures which are subservient to these 
qualities. In the art of cookery, those spiceries which 
give the highest relish must be used the most sparing* 
ly. Who then could endure a dish, wherein these 
were the only ingredients? There is no trope or fi- 
gure that is not capable of a good effect. I do not ex- 
cept those which are reckoned of the lowest value, al- 
literation, paronomasia, or even pun. But then the 
effect depends entirely on the circumstatices. If these 
are not properly adjusted, it is always different from 
what it was intended to be, and often the reverse. 

The antithesis in particular gives a kind of lustre 
and emphasis to the expression. It is the convection 
of this that hath rendered some ^Titers intemperate in 
the use of it. But the excess itself is an evidence of 
its^^ value. There is no risk of intemperance in Using 
^ liguOT which has neither spirit nor flavour, - On the 
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contrary, the richer the beverage is, the danger is 
the greater, and therefore it ought to be used with 
the greater caution. Quintilian hath remarked con- 
cerning the writings of Seneca, which are stu&d with 
antithesis, that '' thej abound iu pleasant faults *** 
The example had not been dangerous, if the faults 
had not been pleasant. But the danger here was the 
greater, as the sentiments conveyed under these fi- 
gures were excellent. The thought recommended 
the expression. An admiration of the former' insi- 
nuated a regard to the latter, with which it was so 
closely connected, and both very naturally engaged 
imitation. Hence Seneca is justly considered as one 
of the earliest corrupters of the Roman eloquence. 
And here we may remark, by the way, that the lan- 
guage of any country is in no hazard of being cor- 
rupted by bad writers. The hazard is only when a 
writer of considerable talents hath not a perfect chas- 
tity of taste in composition ; but, as was the case of 
Seneca, affects to excess what in itself is agreeable. 
Such a style compared with the more manly elocu- 
tion of Cicero, we call effeminate, as betraying a sort 
of feminine fondness for glitter and ornament. There 
is some danger that both French and English will 
be corrupted in the same manner. There have 
been some writers of eminence in both, who might be 
charged, perhaps as justly as Seneca, with abounding 
in pleasant faults. 



* Institt Lib. x. Cap. i. Abundant dulcibus vitiis. 
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But enough of the antithesis, I return to the consi- 
deration of periods in general. And on this head I 
shall only further remark, that when they consist of 
complex meoibers, we must follow the same rule in 
arranging the clauses of each member, in order to 
give all possible energy to the sentence, that we do 
in arranging, the members of the period. By doing 
thus, we shall never be in danger of thinking that 
the member is complete till it actually be so, just as 
by Jhe structure of the period we are prevented from 
thinking the sentence finished before the end. A dis- 
appointment in the former case is of less moment, but 
it is still t)f some. . In each it occasions a degree of lan- 
guor, which weakens the expression. 

I SHALL give an example of a period where, in one 
of the members, this rule is not observed. " Having 
•* already shown how the fancy is aflfected by the works 
" ofi Nature; and afterwards considered in« general 
" both the works of Nature and oi Art ||, how .they 
"mutually assists and .complete each other ^ || in form- 
*'. ing such scenes .and . prospects || as are most apt to 
" delight the mind of the beholder; I shall in 

" this paper throw tcTgether some reflections on that 
♦' particular art, ||, which has a more immediate ten- 
" dency than any other, || to produce those pleasures 
".of the imagination, || which have hitherto- been the 
** subject of this discourse *." This sentence is a pe- 

* Spectator, No. 415. O. 
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riod, agreeaUy u the defiifitkd fonii«^ gt^h« 
Wherever we sCop', the sentttite is^ i»p«:lect tiHwcf 
reach the end. But the mcinbers apft* not all * ii«n^ 
posed according' to the rule laid iemt. It ctMciit- 
eth of three m^mbeirs. Ihe first ends at NWi^w, is a 
single clause, and therefere not afiectcd bjtlke^rufe ; 
the second is complex, coissisimg^ of i^vwal ebuses^ 
asnd ends at beholder; thetUtd is. also comply, and 
concludes the sentence. The: Um member oiaciot^ be 
feulty, else the sentence would be no pcridd. The 
fault miLst then be in the scructure of the second; 
which; is e^dentty loose; That itiexnSber, though not: 
the sentence, might conclude, and a. reader natundly 
V supposes that it doth conclude, first at the word arPf 
afterwards at the word otber^ both which are before? 
ks £ear conclusion* Such a cotnpositieb, therefdre^ 
even in periods, occasions, though ia a lesd de^ee, 
the same kind (^disappointment to: thw readier^ and 
GODsequentl^^ the same ap^^earanceof fecibteness iii^^the 
st)7le, which result &&m. long, Ibose, and:4(^fte2 
sesDiences. A very litde alteration, in die faulty menr- 
ber will unite the clauses more mtimately, and en- 
tirely remove the exception, as thus,-~-*" and afters 
^ wards considered in general, how in fonning suctt 
** scenes and prospects, as are most apt to delight the 
•* mind of the beholder, the works both of Nature 
•* and of Art .mutually assist and ccanplete each other.*^ 

It may be thought, and justly too, that this care 
will sometimes make the expression ap{>ear elaborate^ 
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\ sl^ only ro^nii^iv&adt k a$ one of the surest meam 
of preventing this efiT^Qt^ ^ render the soeioiJs^ss aii 
simple dB possi^k, afi4 pai:ticularl]r t€K avoid synoay- 
mfijS aad red^ndwcies, of which there are a£&w inth9 
member iiipw criticised.. Such a^^ s<;ewT and ^a* 
speciiSi assist and co.mpkt^^ rrmtuaUy* and ^^r/i W^^r. 
\Vi|;h t;l|e aid of Him c^forniation also^ thi3 whole pe- 
ijiod ^«!iU appear muph better conaj^pted as ftilLows : 
** Having already shown how the faacy is affeet^ by 
" the works of Nature ; and afterwards comider- 

" ed in general, || how in forming such scenes as are 
*> i^ost apt to delight: the^ imnd of the b^hold^r,^ |[ the 
'; \irorks both c^ Nature and of Art assist each oiy^es ; 
'^ \ shall ip this paipet^ throw* tog^^bier some re*^ 

^^ flections on tha« ^iiticukr ar|:, |[ wjbich h^ a aipf^ 
^^ iqinsediate Dendency than any qther^ || to producQ 
" t)ic»e. prij5^ai?y pleasures of tht^^ iffiagiRataonv ||. which 
•* feayQ hilii^itobeen the sttbjficfi <;^thi$ di^cQucsei" 

Part III..:Observattons on loose sentences. 

itf: complex sentences of looser compesiidon, them 
fe, as was observed, a mubh greater risk of &lUng in- 
to a. languid manner. This maiy: arise from d^Sbrent 
causes, first, even where the sentence is neitJier knag 
nor complex, the members willscHiietimes appear dis- 
jointed. The consequence always is, that a:heaterwill 
at first be in doubt, whether it be one sentence or 
more. Take the^ following for an- ^cam^ : ^' Ho««^ 
** ever, many who do not read themselves, j| are seduced 
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" by others that do ; and thus become unbelievers 
^ upon trust, and at seccmd band ; and this is too 
" fiequent a case *." The harmony of the members 
taken sevemlly, contributes to the bad effect of the 
whole. The cadence is so perfect at the end both of 
the first member and of the second, that the reader is 
not only disappointed, but surprised, to find the sen- 
tence still unfinished. The additional clauses appear 
out ci their proper place, like something that had beem 
forgotten. 

Another cause of languor here is the excessive 
length of a sentence, and too many members. In- 
deed, wherever the sentiments of an author are not 
expressed in periods, the end of a member cwr clause, 
or even an intermediate word, as hath been observed 
already, may be the end of the sentence. Yet the 
commonness of such sentences, when they do not ex- 
ceed an ordinary length, prevents in a great measure 
a too early expectation of the end. On the contra- 
ry, when they transgress all customary limits, the 
reader begins to grow impatient, and tp look for a full 
stop or breathing-place at the end of every clause and 
member. An instance of this excess you have in the 
succeeding quotation : " Thougl^in yesterday*s paper, 
" we considered how every thing that is great, new, or 
*' beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with plea- 
** sure, we must own that it is impossible for us to as- 

* 2mSC% sennon on the Trinity. 
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*' sign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because wd 
** krioW neither the nature of an idea, hor the sub- 
^ stance of a human soul, which might help u§ to dis- 
" Cover the conformity or disagreeabkhess of the on6 
" to the other ; and therefore, for want of such a light, 
" all that we can do, in speculations of this kind, is to 
** reflect on those operations of the soul that are most 
" agreeable, and to rangd, tiilder their propfer heads; 
*^ what is pleadng of displeasing tb tH6 inihd, withbuf 
** being able to trace oiit the several necessary and 
" efBcient causes from whence the pleasure or displea^ 
" sure arises *." The reader will observe', that in thi^ 
passage I have distinguished by italics all those words 
in the body of the sentence, ho fewer than seven, at 
any of which, if there Were a full stoji, the construc- 
tion of the preceding part would be complete. The 
fault here is solely in the length of the whole, and in 
the number of the parts. The members themselves 
are well connected^ * • 

In the next example we have both the faults above- 
fhentioned in one sentence* " Last year a paper was 
** brought here from England, called a Dialogue be- 
** tween the* Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr Hig^ 
" gins, which we ordered to be buhit by the common 
^'hangman, as it well deserved, though we have no 
^ more to do with his Grade of Canterbury, than you 
" have with the Archbishop of Dublin, whom you 



.* Spectator, No. 413; O; 
Vol. IL % 
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" tamely suffer to be abused openly ^ and by name^ by 
" that paultry rascal of an observator ; and lately up- 
" on an affair wherein he had no concern ; I mean the 
** business of the missionary of Drogheda^ wherein our 
•* excellent primate was engaged^ and did nothing but 
" according to law and discretion *." Hardly will 
you find m any of the worst English writers a more 
exceptionable sentence in point of composition than 
the preceding, which is taken from one of the best. 
The stops which might be in it will be founds on an 
attentive perusal; to be no fewer than fourteen ; the 
clauses are exceedingly unequal, abrupt, and ill-<:om-. 
pacted. Intricacy in the structure of a complex sen- 
tence might also be here exemplified as a cause of 
languor. But as this error never fails to create obscu- 
rity, it hath been considered already under a former 
head. 

Part It^,.. .Review of what has been deduced above in regard 
to arrangemtnt, 

I HAVE now briefly examined how far arrangement 
may contribute to vivacity, both in simple sentences 
and in complex, and from what principles in our na- 
ture it is, that the effect ariseth. 

In this discussion I have had occasion to consider, 
in regard to simple sentences, the difference between. 

* Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental Test, 
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what rmj properly be calkd the fhetodcd and natttip 
ral order, and that which I have denominated the ar- 
tificial and giammatiGal, or the cuetomaty way of com- 
bining the words in any particular language. I have 
observed, as to the former, and taken sopie pains te 
illustrate the observation, that it is universal, that it 
faults from the frame of spirit in which the sentiment, 
whatever it be,, is spoken or tmtteli, that rt is by con^ 
sequence a sort of natural expression of that frame^ 
and tends to communicate it to the hearer or the 
reader. I have observed also, that this order, which 
alone deserves the name of Natural, is in every lan«* 
guage more or less cramped by the artificial or con- 
ventional laws of arrangement in the language ; that, 
in this respect, the present languages of Europe, as 
they allow less latitude, are considerably inferior to 
Greek and Latin, but that English is not a little su- 
perior in this particular to some of the most eminent 
of the modern tongues, I have shown also that the 
artificial arrangement is different in different lan- 
guages, and seems chiefly accommodated to such sim- 
ple explanation, narration, and deduction, as scarcely 
admits the exertion either of fancy or of passion. 

In regard to complex sentences, both compound . 
and decompound, I have remarked the difference be- 
tween the loose sentence and the period ; I have ob- 
served the advantages and the disadvantages of each 
in point of vivacity, the occasions to which tjiey arc 
respectively suited, the rules to be observed in com- 
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posing them, and the faults which, as tending to ener- 
vate the expression and tire the reader, ought careful- 
ly to be avoided. I have also made some remarks on 
the different kinds of antithesis, and the uses to which 
they may properly be applied. 

Thus much shall suffice for the general illustration 
x£ this article, concerning the vivacity which results 
from arrangement. 



CHAR IV, 

Of the Gonneciives employed in combining tbe Parts 
of a Sentence. 

1 AM very sensible that the remarks contained in 
the preceding chapter, on the particular structure and 
the particular arrangement in sentences, whether sim- 
ple or complex, which are most conducive to vivacity, 
however well these remarks are founded, and however 
much they may assist us in forming a judgment con- 
ceming any performance under our review, are very 
fer from exhausting this copious subject ; and still far- 
ther from being sufficient to regulate our practice in 
composing. 
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: For this reason I judged that the observationsioa 
the nature, and the management of connexivie parti- 
cles contained in this chapter and the succoedijigj 
might prove an useful supplement to the two preced- 
ing ones (for they are connected with both), and serve 
at once to enlarge our conceptions on this subject, and 
to assist our practice. At first indeed I had intended 
to comprehend both these chapters in the foregoing. 
But when. I reflected, on the other hand, not only that; 
they would sv/ell that article far beyond the ordina-t 
ry bounds, but that, however much ,the topics are re- 
lated^ the nature of the investigation contained, iri^ 
theni, is both diflferent in itself, and must be different-:^ 
fy conducted, I thought, it would have less the ap-^ 
peara-nce of digression,^ and conduce more to perspi-r 
cuity, to consider them seyeraUy under their proper 
and discriminating titles. ., 

I NEED scarcely observe, that by connectives I mean^ 
all those terms and phrases^ which are not t^emselvesL 
the signs of things, of operations, or of attijibi^te^, bijt 
by which, nevertheless, the words in the sjaine clause^ 
the clauses in the same member, the members in th^ 
same sentence, and even the sentences . in the same 
discourse, are linked togeth^r^ . and the relations sub- 
sisting among them are suggested. The last of these 
connexions I reserve for the subject of the ensuing, 
chapter ; all the rest I comprehend in this. The pro." 
per subject of this is the connectives o/.^^be; seviqral 

X3 • ^.' ^^ 
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parti in the senteike j the ffopti subject of the next 
ia the concectivcd of the joreral sentences in the dis^ 



SECT* L.^.Qf conjunctimi* 

It wa$ observed akeady concerning the conriectives-^ 
that of all the parts of speech, they are the most un- 
friendly to vivacity. In their nature they are the 
feast considerable parts, as their value is merely se- 
(iondary. Yet, in respect of the difficulty there is in 
culling and disposing them, they often prove to an 
author the most considetable; In themselves they are 
but the taches which serve t6 unite theVoristftueht 
parts in a sentence or a paragraph. Corisdciuelfitly, 
the less conspicuous they are, the more perfect will 
the union of the parts be, and the more easily will the 
hearer glide, as it were, trom one word, clause, or 
member of a period into ahbther. Hie-more'observ- 
ab!e they "are, the less perfect will the lift ion be, and 
the more difficultly will the hearer pass 6n from mem- 
ber to member, from clause, and from v(rord to word. 
The cohesion t)f the parts in a cabinet or other piece 
cf furnitiire seems alx^'aysthe more complete, the less 
the pegs and tacks ^^ necessary tb effect it, are ex- 
Jifosed to view. '" '^ 

Ir is a secret sense of th^ tilith of this doctrine with 
regard to language, which, imperceptibly, as taste im- 
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proves in a nation, influences their writers to prefer 
short to long conjunctions. With us, in particular, 
it is the more- necessary to attend to this circnmstancei 
as the nouns and the verbs, wjiich are the most signi- 
ficant words, are mostly monosyllables. For as every 
thing is judged by comparison, polysyllabic conjunc- 
tions niust appear the more cumbersome on that very 
^count. Happily enough at present our conjunc- 
tions and relatives in most frequent use (for the last 
also are merely a species of connectives) ^re mono- 
syllables *. A few which do not occur so often arc 
dissyllables f • Almost all the pollysyllabic conjunc- 
tions are now either dilused altogether, or occur but 
rarely J. 

In the ancient style which obtained in this island, 
the conjunctions were sometimes lengthened^ and 
rendered remarkabk by combining them together. 
Thus the particle tbat^ which is both a omjunction 

• Such are the following, in several of which the constituent 
syllable is also short, andy or^ nor^ nay ^ yea , but y yet ^ {/, though, lesty 
than, as, ere, tiily since ^ soj for, that, whilst, when, who, whose ^ 
^hom, which, what. 

f These arc, aiso, iike^tnse, before, njter^ because^ betidtiyf^r^ 
ther^ again^ unless, whereas, although, 

X These are, however^ moreover, nevertheless ^ notwithstanding 
that, insomuch that, albeit, furthermore^ forasmuch as. The three 
last may be counted obsolete, except with scriveners. Tlic rest 
cannot entirely be dispensed with. 

.X4 
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and a relative, was annexed to most of them. Two 
centuries ago we should not have said, " After I have 
♦* spoken,^ but " After that I have spoken." In like 
manner, we should then have said, because that, before 
that, althougb that ^whilst tbat, until that, unless that, 
and seeing that. Sometimes they even used, if that, for 
ibat^ and ivben tbat. This particle seems to have 
been added^ in order to distinguish the conjunction 
from the preposition or th& adverb, as the word to 
which it wa§ annexed, was often susceptible of both' 
uses, and sometimes of all the three *. But the event 
hath shown that this expedient is quite superfluous. 
The situation mark^ sufficiently the character of the 
particle, so that you will rarely find an ambiguity 
arising from this variety in the aJ)plication. The dis- 



^ * The same manner of forming the conjunctions is retained to 
this day, both in French and in Italiaxi. 'They are in French^ apres 
qu^^paifXi qu^,, avant que^ Hen que^ de ppur que,, undi^qtie^ jusqu*^ 
ice que, a moins que, depuis que ; in Italian, subito che, percio che, 
prima che, ancura che, per tema che, mentre che^ sin tamo cbey altro 
che, da che. A similar efFect of the improvement of taste, though 
not in the same degree, may be observed in both these languages, 
to that which hath been .remarked in English, Some drawling 
conjunctions formerly used, are now become obsolete, as in Trench, 
ent&re bien que, bi^n entendu que, comme ainsi soil que ^ in Italian, 
concio fosse cos a che, per iaqual cosa che* The necdssary aid of the 
particle que in French for expressing the most diflferent and even 
contrary r,elations, hath induced their celebrated critic and gram- 
marian, Abbe Girard, to style it the conductive conjunction. The 
same appellation may be assigned with equal propriety to the che 
}n Italian. 
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use therefore of 3uch an unnecessary appendage is a 
real improvement. ' 

The relatives, as was hinted before, partaTce of the 
nature of conjunction, both as they are the instru- 
ments of linking the members of sentences together, 
and as they have no independent signification of their 
own. These, when- in coupling the clauses of a pa- 
ragraph they are joined' with a preposition, form what 
may properly be termed a sort of complex conjunc- 
tions. Such are, according to the original form of the 
words, upon which j unto which y with that, by which, 
or, according to a method of combining entirely ana- 
logical in our language, whereupon, wbereunto, there* 
withy whereby. In the use of such drawling conjunc- 
4:ions, whether in the loose or in the compound form, 
there .is a considerable risk, as is evident from th% 
principles above explained, of rendering the, sentence 
tiresome, and the expression languid. 

Some writers, sensible of the effect, seem totally to 
have mistaken the cause. .. They have imputed the 
flatness to the combination, imagining that^^he un- 
compounded form of the preposition and tlie pronoun 
would nowise affect the vivacity of the style. Lord 
Shaftesbury was of this opinion, and his authority 
hath misled other writers. , His . words are : " They 
" have of late, it's true, reformed in some measure the 
" gouty joints and doming work of whereunto^s where-- 
" ^f^y thereof Sy therewith^ Sy and the rest of this kind ?-^ 
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" by which complicated periods aresftduriously strung, 
•* or hooked on, one to another, after, the long-spim 
** manner of the bar or pulpit *.*• Accordingly se- 
veral authors have been so fer swayed by this judg- 
ment, as to condemn, in every instance^ this kind of 
composition of the adverbs wherd, bere^ nnd there, 
with prepositions. But if we would be satisfied that 
the fault, where there is a feiilt, doth not lie in the 
composition, let us make the' experiment on one of 
the long-spun complicated periods of which the aur 
thor speaks, by resolving the whereupon into upon 
which, by saying ut^o which, for whereunto, and so of 
the rest, and I am greatly deceived, if we find the 
darning work less coarse, or the joints less gouty, than 
they were before this correction. And if in any case 
the combined shaU displease more than the primitive 
^rm, I suspect that the disuse will be found the cause 
ctnd not the consequence of its displeasing. 

• CoMPOsmoNS of this sort with dissyllabic proposi- 
tions are now mostly obsolete, and it would be silly 
to attempt to revive them. But with several of the 
monosyllabic prepositions they are still used. I shall 
therefore here offer a few arguments against dispos- 



* Misc. V. chap. I. For the same reasoli we should condemn 
the quaprupter, qu^mohrem, quandoquidem, quemadmodum, of the 
I*atin, whose Composition and use are pretty similar. To these a 
good writer will not frequently recur 5^ but their best authors have 
not thought fit to reject them altogether. 
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^ssing them of the ground which they still retain. 
First, they occasion a little variety. And even this, 
however inconsiderable, unless some inconvenience 
could be pleaded on the opposite side, ought, in con- 
junctions especially, for a reason to be given after- 
wards, to determine the matter. Secondly, they 
sometimes, without lengthening the sentence, inter- 
rupt a run of monosyllables (a thing extremely dis- 
agreeable to some critics), very opportunely substitut- 
ing a dissyllable instead of two of the former. Third- 
ly, they in certain cases even prevent a little obscu- 
rity, or at least inelegance. It was observed, on a 
former occasion, that when any itelative occurs often- 
er than once in a sentence, it will seldom be coinpa- 
lible with the laws of perspicuity, thw it should refer 
to different antecedents. And even if. such change 
of the reference should not darken the sense, it rare- 
ly fails to injure the beauty of the expression. Yet 
this fault in long periods and other complex sentfericcj; 
is^ often scarcely avoidable. Sometimes the only way 
of avoiding it is by changing an of which ^ in wdicb^ 
or by whieh^ into whereof^ wherein, or wherehf. 
This will both prevent the too frequent recurreijce of 
the syllable wbichy none of the most grateful in the 
language ; and elude the apparent inaccuracy of using 
the same sound in reference to different things, 
fourthly, ipore is sometimes expressed by the com* 
pound than by the primitive form, and consequently 
there are occasions on which it ought to be f>re&rre(i 
The pronoum tbisy tbat^ and which ^ do not so natu- 
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rally refer to a clause or a sentence, as to a word ; 
nor do the two first refer so naturally to a plural as to 
a singular ; whereas the compounds of bere^ there, and 
wbere^ do with equal propriety refer to all these. 
Few will pretend that the place of therefore would be 
properly supplied hy for that, or that with what would 
be in every case an equivalent for wherewith, or after 
this^ for hereafter ; but even in other instances not 
quite so clear, we shall on examination find a difife- 
rence. In such a sentence as this, for example. " I 
*f flattered h&x vanity, lied to her, and abused her 
" companions, and thereby wrought myself gradually 
" into her favour ;" it is evident that the words by 
that would here be intolerable ; and if you should say 
by these actions^ or by so doings the expression would 
be renwrkably heavier and more awkward. 

The genuine source of most of these modern refine- 
ments, is, in my opinion, an excessive bias to every 
thing that bears a resemblance to what is found in 
France, and even a prejudice against every thing tQ 
which there is nothing in France corresponding j 

Whose maimers still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after, in base awkward imitation f • 

Hence it proceeds, that wc not only adopt their wbrds 
and idioms, but even imitate their defects, and act as 
if we thought it presumption to have any words or 
phrases of our own, to which they have nothing cor- 

f Shakespeare, Richard ^• 
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respondent. I own that this may happen insensibly 
without design or affectation on the part rfour writers ; 
and that either from the close intercourse which we 
have with that nation, or from the great use that we 
make of their writings, and the practice now so fre- 
quent of translating them. But that I may not be 
thought unreasonable in imputing to this cause, what 
is not justly chargeable on it, I shall specify in the 
margin a few instances wherein the penury of the 
French language hath, in the way of which- 1 am 
speaking, been hurtful to the English *. 



* The local adverbs are very properly classed with us as in La- 
tin into three orders, for denoting rest or motion in a place, motion 
io it, and motion Jrom it. In every one of these orders there are 
three adverbs to denote liu place, /^df place, *and wbatj or which 
place, interrogatively or relatively. In French there are only two 
orders, the first and second being confounded. See the scheme 
subjoined : ^ 





I 


2 


3 


I&2 


3, 


ff ' 


[Here 


Hither 


Hence. 


•ti rici 


D'ici. 


i" 


There 


Thither 


Thence. 


§^L^ 

^ LOu 


Del^. 


P 


[Where 


Whither 


Whence. 


D^ou. 



Since the Restoration, which I take to be neither the only nor the 
earliest, but the most successful aera in regard to the introduction 
of French books, French sentiments, and French modes into thii 
island, the adverbs of the first order have almost always been em- 
ployed in conversation, and frequently in print, for those of the se- 
cond. Thus we say, " Where are you going ?" and sometimes, 
** Come be*-e^^ though the only proper adverbs in such cases be 
whither and biiher^ Another instance the above scheme furnishes 
•f the absurd tendency we have to imitate the French, even in their 
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I SHALL only here subjoin to these observations, that 
if the whereunto^s, and the tbere*mthaPs^ may be de- 
nommated the gouty joints of style,, the n>i%^s^ and 
the I. ^.V, ^and the e.g^s^ for videlicet^ id est^ and ex^ 
empii gratia^ may not imfitly be termed its crutches. 
Like these wretched props, they are not only of fo- 
reign materials, but have a foreign aspect. For, as a 

imperfections, 1 he local adverbs of the third order are with them 
distinguished from those of the first and second onlf by prefixing 
the preposition </?, which signifies from. This is manifestly the 
origin of those pleonastic phrases in English, /ra/« hence ^ from thence^ 
^xAfrom ^whence. I shall produce another evidence of the b^ cf- 
fc<Jt of this propensity. So many of Nature's works are known to 
us by pairs, the sexes, for example, and the most of the organs an3 
the members of the human body, and indeed of every animal body, 
that it is natural, even ik the simplest state of society, and in the 
rise of languages, to distinguish the dual member from the plural. 
And though few languages have made, or at least retained ^s dis- 
tinction in the declension of nouns, yet most have observed it in the' 
numeral adjectives. The English in particular have observed it 
with great accuracy, as appears from the annexed scheme. 

^Vhen the discourse is of ~ two : when it is of — several. 

Collectively — — — Both. — — AU. 

Distributively — — — Each. ~ — Every. 

Indiscriminately — — Either. — -— Any. 

Exclusively _ — -— Neither. — -^ None. 

Relatively and Interrogatively Whether. — — Which. 

This distinction in French hath been overlooked altogether, and. in 
English is beginning, at least in some instances, to be confounded. 
Perhaps the word every will not be found in any good writer applied 
to two Y but it is certain that the word each hath usurped the plaq^ 
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Stick can never be mistaken for a litob, though it may 
in a clumsy manner do the office of one, so these piti- 
ful supplements can never be made to incorporate with 



ft£ every ^ and is now lased promiscuously by writers of all denomina- 
tions, whether it be two or mure that are spoken o£. The pro- 
nominal adjective whether is now quite obsolete, its place being 
supplied by which. About a century and a half ago w^^^/^^r was in- 
variably used of two^ as appears from all the writings of that period, 
^nd particularly from the translation of the Bible j thus Matt. xxi. 
31. ^*' IVbetber of them twain did the will of his fiather ?'• and 
xriii. 17. ^^^iVbetberis greyer, the gold, or the temple ?" The rest 
of this class have hitherto retained their places amongst us« How 
long they may continue to do so, it will be impossible to say. In* 
deed, the clumsy manner in which these places are supplied in 
French, doth perhaps account for our constancy, as it will prove, 
I hope, our security against a sudden chsnge in this particular. It 
.would sound extremely awkward in our ears, ail the two, or the wit 
or the other, and nor the one nor the other^ which is a literal version 
of toui les deux^ ou i^un ou I'^dutre^ and ni I^un ni l'^ autre, the phrascf 
whereby both^ either ^ and neither^ are expressed in French. It may 
be said, custom softens every thing, and what though several word? 
thus fall into disuse, since experience shows us that we can do with- 
out them ? I answer, first, change itself is bad, unless evidently 
for the better : secondly, perspicuity is more effectually secured by 
a greater choice of words when the meanings are distinct : thitdly, 
vivacity ijs promoted both by avoiding periphrasis, and by using 
words as much as possible limited in signification to the things meant 
by the speaker : fourthly, in an abundance without confusion, there 
is always greater scope for variety. And to come to the particu- 
lar defect which gave rise to these observations, every body must^ 
be sensible, that the frequent recurrence in French to these uncouth 
sounds, quoi^ que, qui, quelque, and the like, doth not serve to re^ 
eommend the language to the ear of a stranger. 
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the sentence, which they help in a bungling manner \ 

to hobble forwards. 

I PROCEED to exemplify further, in our own lan- 
guage, the general observation made above, that aqi 
improvement of taste leads men insensibly to abbre- 
viate those weaker parts of speech, the connexive par- 
ticles. I have remarked already the total suppression 
of the conjunction that after because^ before^ although^ 
and many others of the same stamp, with which it was 
wont to be inseparably combined. But we have not 
stopt here. This particle is frequently omitted, when 
there is no other conjunction to connect the clauses, 
as in this example, " Did I not tell you positively, I 
*' would gp myself?" In order to construe the sen- 
tence, we must supply the word that after pontively. 
Concerning this omission I shall just observe, what 1 
would be understood in like manner to observe con- 
cerning the omission of the relatives to be mentioned 
afterwards, that though, in conversation, comedy, and 
dialogue, such an ellipsis is graceful when, without 
hurting perspicuity, it contributes to vivacity; yety 
wrherever the nature of the composition requires dig^ 
iiity and precisio^ in the style, this freedom is hardly 
to be risked. 

Another remarkable instance of our dislike to con- 
junctions, is a. method, for aught I know, peculiar to 
us ; by which the particles tho^ and if^ when in con- 
struction with any of the tenses, compounded with had^ 
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€mldy ^would^ or Should^ 8^:6 happi!l[y enougjh set asidci 
as tmtiecessaty. This is effected by a small alteratipn 
Ml t^ ktraugetnem. The nominative i^ shifted from 
its ondkiary station brfore the auxfliaty, and is placed 
iittMiieciiately aftet* k, as m these words, ^* Had I known 
^ the danger, I would not have engaged in the busi- 
** aess f tfeat is, ^' ^I had known the danger,^' — - 
** Should you remoiistrate ever so' loudly, I would not 
^ akeiP i»y resolution ;^ that is, ♦* Tbo* you ^oidd re- 

' ** monslrate** The teason that this transposition 

^eaimot be admitted in the other tenses, is, that in them 
it would occasion an ambiguity, and give the sentence 
the appearailoe of an interrogation, which it scarcely 
ever hath in the tenses above mehtioned. Sometimes^ 
indeed, the preterimperfect admits this idiom, Without 
i:end^iitig the expression ambiguous ; as in these words, 

V Did I bot know hiij intention,*' for " JJTI did but 

*• know his intention '' — — .** Were I present,**— —for 
" If I were present.** The tense, however, in such 
instances, maty more, properly be, termed an aorist, 
than a preterit of any kind j and the mood is subjunc* 
tivci . 
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JJow, that I am speaking of the auxiliaries, it thaty 
hot be amiss to remark, that they too, like the con- 
junctions, the relatives, and the prepositions, are but 
words of a secondary orden The signification of tho 
Vol. II. Y 
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verb k ascerfained by the infinitive or the paiticiple 
which follows the auxiliar in the compound tenses of 
,,the active voice, and always by the participle in the 
passive. The auxiliaries then»elves serve only to mo- 
dify the verb, by adding^ the circumstances of time, 
affirmation, supposition, interrogation, and some o- 
thers. An abridgment in these, therefore, wMch are 
but weak, though not the weakest parts of discourse, 
conduceth to strengthen the expression. But there 
are not many cases wherein this is practicable. Some« 
times bad supplies emphatically the place of would 
Jbave^ and were of would be. An instance of the first 
we have in the words of Martha to our Saviour. — 
"Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother bad not 
" died *." The last clause would have been feebler, 
had it been, " my brother would not have died." An 
cx:Miiple of the second is the words of the Israelites on 
hearing the report of the spies. " fVere it not better 
** for us to return into Egypt f ?*' for " IVould it not 
" be better ?" 

But, to come to the consideration of the relatives ; 
the first real improvement which taste hath produced 
here, is the dismission of the article from its wonted 
attendance on the pronoun which. The deffinite ar- 
ticle could nowhere be less necessary, as the antecfe- 
dent always defines the meaning. Anpthei; efi»sct of 
die. same cause is the introduction of what instead of 

♦ John xi. 21. f Nwn. xiv. 3. 
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that wbieb^ as^ " I rtnneiubcr. what you told me f 
otherwise, " that which you told me." Another is the"' 
cictending of the use of the word whose, by making it 
serve as the ppssessive of the pronoun «iy&iVi&* 

The distinction between who and which is now per- 
fectly estab.lished in the language. Tha former relates 
only to persons, the latter to,;things. But this distinc- 
tion, though a real advantage in point of perspicuity 
and precision, affects not much the vivacity; pf the 
style. The possessive o£who is properly wbose^ the 
pronoun whith, originally indeclinable, had no posses- 
-sive. This want was supplied in the common peri- 
phrastic manner, by the help of the preposition and 
the article. But, as this could not fail to enfeeble the 
\ expression, when : so much time was given to mere con- 
junctives^, all our best authors, both in prose and in 
J verse, ha;ve come now regularly to adopt in such cases 
•the possessive of who ; and thus have substituted one 
syllable in the room of three> as in the example follow- 
ing : " Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
" knowledge of Natuie,"— — for" Philosophy, the end 
/* of which }^ to instruct us.'*— Some grammarians re- 
monstrate. But it ought to be remembered,, that use 
, well established must give law to grammar, and not 
gramipar to use* Nor is this acceptation of the word 
whose of xeoent introduction into the language. It 
occurs even in Shakespeare, and almost imiformly jn 
authors of any character since his time. Neither does 
there appear to be any inconvenience arising fronpi this 

y 2 
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image. The connection with the antecedent is com- 
monly so close, as to remove all possible ambiguity. 
I£i howetrer, in any instance, the application should 
appear ambiguous, in that instance, without question, 
the periphrasis ought to be preferred. But the term 
thus applied to things couH not be consid^ed a-s im- 
proper, any longer than it was by general use pecu-* 
liarly appropriated to persons, and therefore consider- 
ed merely as an inflection of the pronoun who. Now, 
that cannot be affirmed to be the case at present. 

THdtroH to limit the signification of the pronouns 
wouM at first seem conducive to precision, it may 
sometimes be followed with inconveniencics whieh 
would more than counterbalance the advantage. — 
** ^baty* says Dr Lowth, " is used indifferently both 
** of perisons and things, but perhaps WouH be nrrorc 
** properly confined to the latter *." Yet tiiere arc 
cases wherein we calmot conveniently dispense with 
this relative as applied to persons ; ay' first, after who 
the interrogative, " Who tbdt has any ^nse of reli- 
" gion would have argued thus ?" Secondly, when 
persons make but a part of ttit ^tecedfent : *• The 
•* men and things that he hath studied, have Trot con- 
** tributed to the iinprovement of his tirorals.* In 
neither (tf these examples couM any other relative be 
used. In the instanced specified by !Dr !Priestley f , 
the tbiit, if not necessary! is at least mdre dfegtot than 
II I - ' ' ' >■>-♦■• ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'* Introduction....Sentences. f Gtai&&[i2ti'.,.riV6nouh}. 
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the w6p. The fint is ^ftqr a s^per^ative, a^s " He wa3 
" ^Ije fitJte&t person that coul4 thci» be fo\indj" the 
seccmd i^ ^t^r the iMPonomioal adjective the ?amej' 
as, ^' He i^ the same man that you s^w before!" Andi 
it is Qvei^ probablp thlit these are not the only cases. 

T}iJ5 possessive Us of the neuter personal pronoun iV, 
hart cwtributed in the same way, though not a rela-^ 
tiw, both to abbreviate gnd to invigorate the idiom 
of the presem: age. It is not above a century and a 
hglf ^ipce this possessive was first brought into use^ 
Accordiijgly, you will not find it ii^ all the vulgar 
trapslation of the Bib}e* Its place there is always 
supplied either by the article and the preposition, as 
in these words, " They ^rc of those that rebel against 
•' the light 5 they know not the ways thereof, nor 
"abide in the paths thereof^ l^ for " they know not 
" its ways, nor abide in its paths ;" or by the posses- 
sive of the masculine, as in this verse, " The altar of 
** bvu-nt^offerings with all his furniture, and the laver 
" and his foot f ." The first method is formal and 
languid ; the second must appear awkward to English 
ears, because very unsuitable to the genius of the lan- 
guage, which never, unless in the figurative style, as 
is wen observed by Mr Harris f, ascribes gender to 
such things as are neither reasonable beings, nor sus- 
ceptible of sex. 



% — ^ 
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The only other instance of abbreviation which I re- 
collect in the pronouns, is the frequent suppression of 
the relatives who, whom, and which. This, I imagine, 
is an ellipsis peculiar to the English, though it may be 
exemplified from authors of the first note ; and that 
too. in all the cases following ; first, when the pronoun 
is the nominative to the verb ; secondly, when it is the 
accusative of an active verb ; and thurdly, when it is 
governed by a preposition. Of the first case, which 
is rather the most unfavourable of the three, you have 
an example in these words, " I had several men died 
" in my ship of calentures *," for " who died/* Of 
the second, which is the most tolerable, in these, 
" They who affect to guess at the objects they can- 
" not see f ," for " which they cannot see/' sOf the 
third, in these, " To contain the spirit of anger, is tht 
•* worthiest discipline we can put ourselves to J," for 
"to which we can put ourselves." Sometimes, espe- 
cially in verse, both the preposition and the pronoun 
are omitted, as in the speech of Cardinal Wolsey, af. 
ter his disgrace, 

Had I but scrvM my God with half the zeal 
I «crv'd my king § 

To completfe the construction of this member of the 
sentence, the words with which must be sut)plied im- 
mediately after " zeal." Concerning this idiom I shall 



* Gull. Trav. Honyhnhmns. f ^^l* P^» Es. II. Sect. i. 
J Spectator, No. 438. T. J Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 
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only observe, in general, that as it is the most licen- 
tious, and therefore the most exceptionable in the lan- 
guage, it ought to be used very cautiously. In some 
cases it may occasion obscurity ; in others, by giving 
a maimed appearance to the sentence, it may occasion 
inelegance. In both these it ought carefully to be 
avoided*. 

The only other part of speech which partakes of- 
the weakness remarked in conjunctions, relatives, and 
auxiliary verbs, is prepositions. These are expressive 
of the relations which substantives, as the signs of 
things, bear to one another, or to the verbs, the sym- 
bols of agency with which they are construed, They 



* In French, by an idiom not unlike, the antecedent is often 
dropt, and the relative retained, as in this example, " II ne faut pas 
** se fier a qui a beaucoup d'ambition." " A qui," for " ^ celui 
** qui." The idiom is not the same in Italian, for thou|;h the an- 
tecedent is sometimes dropt, there is properly no ellipsis, as the re- 
lative is changed j as thus, ** Lo stampatorc a cbi legge," for a quel 
chem This is exactly similar to the English what fqx that which. 
By poetic licence there is sometimes an ellipsis of the antecedent in 
English verse, as in this line of; Dry den, Georg. 2. 

Which who would learn as soon may tell the sands. 

IVbo for he who. More rarely when the antecedent is the regi- 
;nen of a verb, as 

I gladly shunn'd, who gladly fled from mc. Rom. & Ju]iet. 

Who for bm who 5 but never when it is the regimen of a pjEiepQ*. 
lition. 
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answer tha same purpose in cODo^tkig \yord»i Which 
the coQJufictiiDBs su»w»r m ceuraiecimg clauses. Fpt 
the sgiae reason the shorter thf»e partiel^tft are, tbey 
are the better* The less tiise ypu bestow on the m^ 
significant parts of a sentence, tfa« more ^ilpfuSoant^ 
will the whole ai^ar, Aec^Mrdingly, ia all languages 
the prepositions ^re commonly among their shortest . 
words. With us such of them as are in most frequent 
tise, consist of one short syllable only *. And evea 
those which occur seldomer^ raiely exceed two syU 
lablesf. 



• Sucb are, a/, fVi, of^from^ uH^ to^Jbr^ by^ through^ near^ wuh^ 

f Sucji arc, above^ below^ olon^^ across^ amid^ around^ beyond^ 
wttBifif wiiioutj among^ betwien, except. 'It mny not be amiss to 
obse^e, tbft though the French in the commonest prepositions have 
the advantage of us, by reason of their frequent elisions, the coali- 
don of some of thefn w^th thjs article, and their pronominal parti- 
cle* y and en^ thejr have nevertheless greatly the disadvantage in 
the less comfnen, which' ^th them are not so properly denominated 
prepodtioiis as prepositive phrases that supply the place of preposi- 
tions. In evidence of this take the French trs^nslation of all the 
dissyllabic prepontioni above mentioned, except the three last. 
These are, au deaus de^ ou desscus de, k long de^ att iravers de^ au 
mi/iei^ de^ ' autour de^ au dela de^ au dtdans de^ au dehors de. On 
comparing the two languajges merely in point of vivacity, the 
French, I think, excels in the colloqioial and epistolary style, where 
the recurrence must be frequent to those petty aids pf discourse, the 
prepositions first mentioned, and where there is little scope for conir 
jtdsition, as there are almost no complex sentences. The English,' 
on the contrary, excels in the more elaborate style of history, phit 
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On tbi*part of speech the improvements have not 
been so coDfidemble (nor was there equal need), as 
od tb^ conjunetions and ihe relatives. Yet even here 
the jHfogrew o£ taste h^th not been entirely without 
efiect. The i^ntil and unto^ sre now almost always, 
ai>d the upon^ very often, contracted into till and to, and 
on. The to and the for are, in some cases, without 
occasioning any inconvenience, ^nd with a sensible 
advantage in pwnt of energy, discarded altogether. 
Thus we say, " forgive us our debts," and not, " for- 
^* giy t to us our debts."^ ^ " I have gotten you a li- 
" cence," and not, " I have gotten a licence ybrj^oa." 
The same manni^r |iath al^o obtained in some other 



losopliy, and oratory, where » greater variety of prepositions is 
n^tded, and where there is more frequent occasion of recurring to 
the cot^unctions. These ijuieed are rather unwieldj in French ; 
and I am not sure but 9 tacit ccnivicticxi of this is the cause that 4 
sort of detached aphoristic style is getting much into vogue with 
their authors/ I shall remark here also, that their vivacity of ex- 
pression is often attained at the cxpencc of perspicuity. ^' La pcr- 
*' Sonne qui I'aime," may mean either, ** The persc^n ^rho loves 
" him," ♦*. The person who loves her," or ^ ** The person who 
f^ loves it*^^ ^aj more, duough thete is a differiatce m writing he- 
tweett quii^aime and fi4*U ^^9 there is 110 difference in sound, and 
therefcire the same phrase spoken may also mean^ '* The person 
*' whom he loves," In Italian there are several periphrastic pre- 
positions in the same taste with the French, as, ^* a hintorno di, di 
a di, in me%%o di, d^ntro diyfunridi; dtsopra di, di^otto di. There 
are only two prepositions in French which we arc obHged to ex- 
press by circumlocution. TbesQ are, cbix, at the house of, aini 
if/o/r, aci:ordin^ to. 
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modem tongues. What I axa next to mention is, pe- 
culiar to us, the preposition of is frequently supplied 
by the possessive case of the noun. Lastly, which is 
a real acquisition in respect of vivacity, when two or 
more nouns are conjoined in the same construction, it 
is not necessary in English as in French, that the pre- 
position of the first be repeated before each of the sub- 
sequent nouns. This ought to be done only in those 
cases wherein either perspicuity or harmony requires it. 

Now that I am on the subject of the prepositions, 
it will not be improper to consider a peculiarity which 
is often to be found with us in their arrangement* 
In every other language the preposition is almost 
constantly perfixed to the nouri which it governs ; in 
English it is sometimes placed not only after the noun, 
but at a considerable distance from it, as- in the £cA^ 
lowing example, " The infirmary was indeed never 
" so full as on this day, 'Wbicb I was at some loss to 
"* account /or, till, upon my going abroad, I observed, 
" that it was an easterly wind *." Here no fewer 
than seven words intervene between the relative which 
and the preposition for belonging to it. Besides, the 
prepositimi doth not here precede it6 regimen, but 
follow it. One would imagine, to consider the mat- 
ter abstractly, that this could, not fail in a language 
like ours, which admits so few inflections, to create 
obscurity. Yet this in fact is seldom or aever the 

* Spectator, No. 440, C. • 
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consequence. Indeed the singularity of the idiom 
hath made some critics condeam it absolutely. That 
there is nothing analogous in any known tongue an- 
cient or modern, hath appeared to them a sufficient 
reason, I own it never appeared so to me. 

If we examine the matter independently ^of cus- 
tom, we shall find ^hat the preposition is just as close- 
ly connected with the word, whether verb or noun, 
governing, as with the word, whether^ noun or pro- 
noun, governed. It is always expressive of the rela- 
tion which the one bears to the other, or of the ac- 
tion of the one upon the other. And as the cause 
in the order of Nature precedes the effect, the most 
proper situation for the preposition is immediately af- 
ter the word governing, and before the word go- 
verned. This will accordingly in all languaees be 
found the most common situation. But there are ' 
cases in ail languages wherein it is even necessary^ 
that the word ^veming should come after the word 
governed. In such cases it is impossible that the pre- 
position should be situated as above described Only 
half of the description is then attainable; and the speak- 
er is reduced to this alternative ; either to make the 
preposition JfollDW the word governing, in which case 
it must be detached from the word governed ; or to 
make it precede the word governed, in which case it 
must be detached from the word governing. The 
choice in itself arbitrary custom hath determined in 
every tongue. 
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But will it \^ admfXtiii as a mAsidft^ th^t t)l9 o»|h 
torn of one language, pr ewn of «v^ » m^oO"* Wly 
be urged as a rule in anothor teagii^^ u«fae«e«i iia 
$ii€h custom hath ever obtaiued ? Ao ^rpiAmit £iHi94^ 
ed on so false a princi^k* must i^ertaiQly be idcomdu* 
sive. With us indeed either arrangement is good; 
but I suspect that to mike the^ preposition £bU^w the 
word governing, is more suitable than the other to the 
original idiom of the tongue/ as in fitct n previuls locore 
in conversation. The most ccmimon case wherein 
there is scope for electiw, is with the relatives whom 
^nd« wbicb^ since these, as in the fsample quoted, 
must necessarily precede the governing vcarb or noun. 
But this is not the only case* Vivaoty Fequbes some^ 
times, as hath been shown abpvo, that even the go* 
verned pJwrt, if it be that which chiefiy fam ^ at- 
tention of the speaker, should stand foremost in the 
sentence* Let the. following serve as an example : 
" The man whom you were so anxious to discover, I 
" have *t length got information qf.*^ We have here 
indeed a considerable hyperbaton, as gramiiMiJans 
term it ; there being no lcs$ than thirteen words m* 
terposed between the no^u and the propnaticm. Yet 
wh«:her the etxpression cap be akered for the better, 
yrill perl^aps be questioned^ Shall we say, ^ C^ the 
^' man whoni you were so anxious to discover, I have 
*♦ at Ungth got infpjmfttion ?'*— Who sees not that by 
this 6m^U alteration, not only is the vivacity destrayn 
e^, Ip^Ht ^he ^pression is rendered stiff and fytws^ 
and therefore ill adapted to the style of coiiT«w^tkq:\^ 
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fiybtU^rallKnTeseote Whatis^caUe grammatical, 

: because tbc most cotomon order, and isajr^ ^ I have bt 
*• fcngth gottca idfimnrtion of the nian whom you 
:** were so anxious to* a&covcr?** Hk arrangemBiit 
here is BdtxjcepJlliosLabie, bot the expresston is unutii- 
mated* There it in the first manner samething that 
dis^y« a& ardour m the -speaker to be the messeoger 
of gofiod nerwa. Of this chatacterthiire aj?e no O^aces in 
the hMt; oodii) tiie second there is acbid and stnufied 
formality Mrhfdi would nialce it appear intolerable. So 
much is in the power merely of arrangement. Ought we 
then always to prefer this way of placing the prejfosi- 
tion after the governing word ? By no mieaiis* Theie 
aitie cases whereia this is preferable* Hiere ai£ ci^s 
wherein the other way k prefin^ble. in g^eneral, tiie 
fbrmel: sfuits iWttet the fiindliar and easy style whidi 
copies the diafett of conversation, the latter mdre be- 
fits the elaborate and solemn diction, which requires 
somewliat of dignity -and pomp* 

But to what purpose, I pray, those crirtcisim which 
serve only to iiatrow our range, where tfcere would ^be 
tio danger of a trespass, thcAigh we were indulged 
with more liberty ? Is it that the geriias of our lan- 
guage doth not sufficiently cramp us without these 
additicmal restraints? But it is tlie imhappkiess of 
the generality of critics, that when two diodes of ex- 
IpresOTig the same thing cfififte tinder tfceir considera- 
tion, of which one appears \o them preiferable; the 
other is condemned in gross, as what ought to be re^ 
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probated in evdty instance. A few contractions Have 
been adopted by some writers which appear harsh and 
affected ; and all contractions without exception must 
be rejected, though ever so easy and natural, and 
though evidently conducing to enliven the expreis- 
sion f • One order of the words in a parficuhCr ex- 

f About the beginning of the present century, tbe^ tendency to 
contract our words, especially iii the compound tenac^ of the verbs, 
was undoubtedly excesdve. The worst of it was*, that most of the 
contractions were eflfccted by expunging the vowqIs, even where 
there was no hiatus, and by clashing together consonants of most 
pbdurate sound, as Swift calls them. This produced the animad-^ 
version of some of our ablest pens, Addison, Swift, Pope, and others, 
whoto concurring sentiments have operated so strongly on the P»b- 
Uc, that coAtracdons of every kind have ever since been in disgrace, 
even those of easy pronunciation, and which had te^n in use long 
before. Yet our accumulated auxiliaries seemed to reqvuire something 
of this kind. And though I am sensible that wasn^t^ didn^t^ 
sbouidn*t^ and couldn^t^ are intolerably bad, there are others of more 
pleasant sound, to which our critics, without any injury to the lan- 
guage, might have given a pass. On the contrary, even those eli- 
siont whereby ^e sound is improved, as when the 8Uoces»on of an 
inifial to a final vowel is prevented (which in all languages men 
have a natural propensity to. avoid by contracting), as Vm for I a^y 
or when a feeble vowel is suppressed without harshness, as in the 
last syllable of tJie preterits of our regular verbs (which without a 
contraction we can never bear in verse) \ or when some of our 
rougher consonants are cut off after other consonants, as Vm for 
them \ (these I say) have all shared the same fate. Some indul- 
gence, 1 think, may still be given to the more familiar style of dia- 
logues, letters, essays, and even of popular addresses, which, like 
comedy, are formed on the dialect of conversation. In this dialect, 
wherein all language originates,' the' eagerness of conveying one's 
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ample seems worthy of the pfreforence ; and it must 
be established as a rule, that no other order in any 
case is to be admitted. : ^ 

sentiments^ the rapidity and ease of utterance, necessarily produce 
such abbreviations. It appears indeed so natural^ that I think it 
requires, that people be more than commonly phlegmatic, not to say 
stupid, to be able to avoid them. Upon the whole, therefore, this 
tendency, in my opinion, ought to have been checked and regulated, 
but not entirely crushed. That contracting serves to improve the 
expression in vivacity ismanifest ^ it was necessary only to take care, 
that it might not hurt it in harmony or in perspicuity. It is.ces- 
tainly this which constitutes one of the greatest beauties in French 
dialogue 5 as by means of it, what, in other languages, is expressed 
by a pronoun and a preposition, they sometimes convey not by a 
single syllable, but by a single letter. At the same time, it must 
be owned, they havcmcver admitted contractions that could justly 
be denominated harsh -, that they have not, on the other hand, be^« 
equally careful to avoid such as are equivocal, hath been obsenxd 
already. We are apt to imagine, that there is something in the ei- 
lision of letters and contraction of syllables that is particularly un- 
suitable to the grave and solemn style. This notion of ours' is, I 
suspect, more the consequence of the' disuse than the cause ^ since 
such abbi«viations do not ofiend the severest critic, when they-occoir 
in books written in an ancient or a foreign language. Even the sa- 
cred penmen have not disdained to adopt them into the simple, but 
very serious style of holy writ. Witnesss the ««yft» for Kut ly*, «5r* 
$fiv for «;r« ifcM, xetxpff for xut ikuvc^, and many others. No doubt 
desuetude alone is sufficient to create an unsuitableness in any lan- 
guage. I will adroit further, that there is some convenience- in dis- 
criminating the different characters of writing by some stich: differ- - 
cnces in the style. For both these reasons, I should not now wish 
to see them revivefl in/pcrformanccs of a serious or solemn nature. 
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feuT we are twt peculiar in this dfeposiricwi, tlidugfi 
tre may be pecnKar in some of our ways of exerting 
it. The French critics, and cTeii the academy, have 
proceeded, if not "always in the sanie mafiner, on 
touch tlie same principle in the improvements they 
have made on ttieir language. They have indeed 
cleared it of many, not of all their low idioms, cant 
phrases, and useless anomalies; they hav^t rendered 
the «tyle in the main hK^re perspicuous, more ^csan^ 
BMitical, and more precise, thftn it was before. But 
they have not known Avhere to stop. Their criticisms 
oft^n degenerate into refinements, and every thing ij 
carried to excess* If one mode of construction, or 
ibrm of expression, hath been lucky enough to please 
the^ arbitrators ti the pubUc taste, and to obtain 
their sanction, no different mode or form must expect 
K) much as a toleration. What* is the consequence ? 
They have purified their language j at the same time? 
they* have impoverished it, and have, in a considerable' 
measure, reduced all kind of composition to a tasle^ 
less uniformity^ Accordingly, in perhaps no langu^e, 
ancient or modern, will you find so little variety o^ 
expression in the various kinds of writing, as in French.' 
In prose and verse, in philosophy and romance,^ in tra- 
gedy and comedy, in epic and pastoral, the difference 
may be very great in the sentiments, but it is nothings 
or next to nothing, in the style. ' 

Is this insipid sameness to be envied them as aii ex- 
eellenee? Or shall wc Britons, who are lovers of 
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fteed^m • aliiidiif m^ ^iddlatry, voluntarily hamper our-? 
sfeltts- "jntfe^ tt^aftfincls df itie French academy ? Not 
tHa* I thfefe we shodli^ disdaili to receive instruction 
frd^ atiy qtmrtet, frotn neighbours, or evea from ene^ 
'mies. • 'Biit a? We renottnce implicit faith in more im^ 
pottanii matters', tet m renoimce it heiie too. Before 
we adtip^^iiy new measure or limitation, by the prac- 
tice of wfiaterer nation it comes recommended to us, 
letTTS giVe it an impartial ex^minatbn, that we may 
Oot, like servile imitators, c6py the bad with the good^ 
The rules of our lan^uajgc should breathe the same 
spirit with tlie laws of ciir country. They ought tcr 
prove bars against licentiousness, without being checks 
to liberty. 



SECT. IIL...Modern languages compared with Greek 
and Latin^ particularly in regard to the ctmpojitim 
■ of sentences. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I must beg leave 
to offer a few general remarks on the comparison of 
modern languages with Greek and Latin. This I am 
the rather disposed to do, that it will serve further to 
illustrate the prmciples above laid down. I make no 
doubt but the former have some advantages^ in respect 
of perspicuity. I^think not only that the dispositioii 
of the words, according to certain stated rules, may 
be mad^ more effectually to secure the sentence 
against ambiguous construction, than can be done 
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merely by inflection, but even that *n habitual nie-» 
thod of arranging words which arc in a certain way 
related to one another, mcist, from the natural influ- 
ence of habit, on the principle of association, even 
where there is no risk of tnisconstruction, more qiiick- 
ly suggest the meaning, than can be done in the freer 
and more varied methods made use of in those ancient 
languages. This holds especially with regard to La- 
tin> wherein the number of equivocal inflections is 
considerably greater than in Greek ; and wherein 
there are no articles, which are of unspeakable advan- 
tage, as for several other purposes, so in particular 
for ascertaining the construction. But whilst the lat- 
ter, though in this respect inferior, are,, w^hen skil- 
fully managed, by no means ill adapted for perspicu- 
ous expression, they are, in respect of vivacity, ele- 
gance, animation, and variety of harmony, incompa- 
rably superior. I shall at present consider their ad- 
vantage principally in point of vivacity, which in a 
great measure, when the subject is of such a nature as 
to excite passion, secures animation also. 

Ii* the first place, thq brevity that is attainable in 
these languages gives them an immense superiority. 
Some testitnonies in confirmation of this remark may 
be obtained by comparing the Latin examples, of an, 
tithesis quoted in the notes of the ^second section of 
the preceding chapter, wath any English translation 
that can be made of these passages. And I suspect, 
if a version were attempted into any other European " 
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tongucj.. the success would iiot be much better. It 
is remarkable, that in anj inscription in which it is 
intended to convey something striking or emphatical, 
we can scarcely endure a modem language* Latin 
is almost invariably employed for this purpose in all 
the nations of Europe. Nor is this the effect of ca- 
price or pedantry, as some perhaps will be apt to im- 
agine. Neither does it proceed merely, as others will 
suppose, from the opinion that that language is more 
universally understood; for I suspect that this is a 
prerogative which will be warmly contested by the 
French ; but it proceeds from the general conviction 
there is, of its superiority In point of vivacity. That 
we may be satisfied of this, let us make a trial, by 
translating any of the best Latin inscriptions or mc^tos 
which we remember, and we shall quickly perceive, 
that what charms us expressed in their idiom, is scarce- 
ly supportable when rendered into our own*. The 

* Let us make the experiment on the inscriptions of some of the 
best device^ or emblems that are extant. I shaU give a few ex- 
amples, for illustration's sake, from the sixth of Bouhour's Entree 
tiens d'Ariste et d* Eugene^ called Les devises. The first shall be, • 
that of a starry sky without the moon, ^as representing an assembly ' 
of' the fair, in which the lover finds not the object of his passion. 
The motto is, " Non mille quod absens." In English wc must 
say, " A thousand cannot equal one that is absent." Another in- 
stance shaU be that of a rock in the midst of a tempestuous sea, to 
denote a hero, who with facility baffles all the assaults of his ene- 
mies. The motto, " Conantia frangere frangit." " In English, ** I 
*' break the things which attempt to break me." In this e'xasiple 
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luggage of particles, such as pronouns, prepositions, 
arid auxiliary verbs, from which it is impossible for us 
entirely to disincumbcr ourselves, clogs the expres- 
sion, and enervates, the sentiment. 

But it is not in respect of brevity only that the an- 

tve are obliged to change the person of the verb, that the words 
may be equally applicable, both in the literal sense and in the £- 
gurative, an essential point in this exercise of ingenuity. The per- 
sonal pronoun in our language must always be expressed before the 
verb. Now the neuter // will not apply to the hero, nor the mas- 
culine he to the rock j whereas the first person applies equally to 
both. The third instance shall be that of the ass eating thistles, 
as an emblem of a parasite who serves as a butt to the company 
that entertain him. The motto, " Pungent dum saturcnt.'^ la 
English, " Let them sting me^ provided they fill my bplly." In 
all these, how nervous is the expression in the original ^ how spirit- 
less - in the translation ! Nor is this recourse to a multitude of 
words peculiar to us. All European languages labour, though not 
equally^ under the same inconvenience. For the French, take 
Bouhour's version of the preceding mottos. The first is, " Mille 
" ne valent pas cc que vaut une absente." The second, *' II brisc 
" ce qui fait effort pour le briser." This ver^on is not perfectly 
adequate. The Latin, implies a number of enemies, which is not 
implied here. Better thus, " II brise les choses qui font effort pour 
" le briser.'* The third is, ** Qu'ils me piquent, pourveu qu'ik me 
**: saoui'Uent.^ These are in no respect superior to the English. 
The Italian and the Spanish answer here a little better. Bouhours - 
himself^ who is extremely unwilling, even in the smallest matters, 
to acknowledge any thing like a defect or impei^fection ik the 
French tongue, is nevertheless constrained to admit, that it is hot; 
va^ll adapted foe furnishing such mottos and inscriptions. 
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<itn%: tongues above menttened are capable of a moi* 
vivid diction, than tlie modern. For when, in the de- 
clensions and conjugations, the inflection, as is fre- 
quently the ca*, is attended with an increase of the 
iiumber of syllables, the expression on the whole can^ 
not always be denominated briefer, even when it con- 
sists of fewer words. However, as was observed be- 
fi3re, ^vhen the construction is chiefly determined by 
inflection, there is much ampler scope for choice in 
the arrangement, and consequently the speaker hath 
it much more in his power to give the senfence that 
turn which will serve most to enliven it. 

But even this is not all the advantage they derive 
from this particularity iii their structure. The various 
terminations of the same word, whether verb or noun, 
are always conceived to be more intimately united 
with the term which they serve to lengthen, than the 
additional, detached, and in themselves insignificant, 
syllables or particles, which we are- obliged to em- 
ploy as connectives to our significant words. Our me- 
thod gives almost the same exposure to the one as to 
the other, making the insignificant parts and the 
"significant equally conspicuous ; theirs much oftener 
sinks, as it were, the former into the latter, at once 
preserving their use, and hiding their weakness. Our 
modern languages may in this i;espect be compared 
to the art of carpentry in its rudest state, when the 
union of the materials .employed by the artisan, could 
be effected only by the help of those external and 
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coarse implements, pins, nails, and cramps. ' The an^ 
cient languages resemble the same art in its most im- 
proved st^te, after the invention of dovetail joints, 
grooves, and mortices, when thus all the principal 
junctions are effected by forming properly the ex^ 
^reixiities or terminations of the pieces to be joined. 
For by means of these the union of the parts is render- 
ed closer, whilst that by which their imioo is produ- 
ced is scarce perceivable. 

Addison, if I remember right, somewhere com^. 
pares an epic poem, (and the same holds, though i^ 
a lower degree, of every other literary production) 
Written in Greel^ or in Latin, to a magnificent edifice, 
built of marble, porpyhry, or granite; and contrasts with 
it such a poem or performance in one of our modern 
languages, which he likens tq such a building execut- 
ed in freestone, or any of those cparser kinds of stone 
which abound in some northern climates. The lat- 
ter n]ay be made to answer all theessential purposes 
of accommodation as well as the former ; but as the 
materials of which it is constructed, are not capable of 
receiving the same polish, and consequently cannot 
adniit some of the finer decorations, it will not only 
be inferior in beauty, but its imitative ornaments will 
be much less lively and expressive. It may never- 
theless be equal to the other both in grandeur and in 
utility. If the represeritations that have been given of 
the Chinese language are genuine, if all their words . 
^rc monosyllabic and indeclinable, if every relation 
and circuipstance, even time and number, must be 
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expressed by separate particles, I should think a per- 
formance in their tongue might be justly compared 
to a building in brick, wliich may be both neat and 
convenient, but which hardly admits the highly orna* 
merited finishing of any order of architecture, or in- 
deed any other species of beauty than that resulting 
from the perception of fitness. 'But this only by the 
way. 

If I might be indulged one other similitude, I should 
remark; that the difference between the ancient Greek 
^nd Latin, and the modern European languages, is ex- 
tremely analagous to the difference there is between 
their garb and ours. The lattei^ will perhaps be ad- 
mitted to be equally commodious, possibly for some 
purposes more so ; but with its trumpery of buttons 
and button-holes, ligatures and plaits formally opposed 
to one another, it is stifl' and unnatural in its appear- 
ance ; whereas the easy flow and continually varied 
foldings of the former, are at once mqre graceful, and 
-better adapted for exhibiting nature in shape, attitude, 
and motion, to advantage. The human figure is, I 
may say, burlesqued in the one habit, and adorned by 
the other. Custom, which can conciliate us to any 
thing, prevents us from seeing this in ourselves and in 
one another ; but we quickly perceive the difference 
in pictures and statues. Nor is there a painter or a 
statuary of eminence who is not perfectly sensible qf 
the odds, and who would not think his art degraded 
Jn being employed to exhibit the reigning mode. |^aj^ 
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in tegard to the trifling cliatig^s^ &T they tkt bnt trif* 
ling, which fashion is d^iy making on our ganofents, 
how soon are we ourselves brought to tinnk ridicmloiid, 
what we accounted proper, not to say etegant, but 
two or three years ago ;• whereas no difiereiace in the 
fashions of the times and oi the country, can cirer 
bring a man of taste to consider the drapery of thfe 
toga or of the pallium, as any way ludicrous or offen- 
sive. * 

Perhaps I have carried the comparison farther than 
ivas at first intended. What hath been said, however, 
more regards the form or structure, than the mattef, 
of the languages compared. Notwithstanding the 
preference given above in point of form to the an- 
cient tongues, the modem may, in point of matter, 
(or the words of which the language is composed) be 
superior to them. I am inclined to think that this fe 
actually the case of some of the pre$ent European 
tongues. The materials which constitute the riches 
of a language, will always bear a proportion to the ac- 
quisitions in knowledge made by the people. Fcrtr 
this reason, I should not hesitate to pronounce that 
English is considerably richer than Latin, and in thfe 
main fitter for all the subtle disquisitions both of phi- 
losophy and of criticism. If I am more doubtful in 
regard to the preference, when our tongue i^ compar- 
ed with Greek, notwithstanding the superiority of our 
knowledge in arts and sciences, tht reason of my doubt 
•is* the amaimg ductility of that language, by which 
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it was adapted to express easily, in derivations and 
compositions, new indeed, but quite analogical, and 
therefore quite intelligible, any discoveries in the scien- 
ces, or invention in the arts, that might at any time be 
made in their own, or imported from foreign countries. 
Nay, it would seem to be a general conviction of this 
distinguishing excellence, that hath made Europeans 
almost universally recur to Greek for a supply of names 
to those things which are of modem invention, and 
with which the Grecians themselves never were ac- 
quainted; such as microscope, telescope, barometer, 
thermometer^ and a thousand others. 



CHAR V, 

Oftbe Connectives employed in combining the Senten- 
ces in a Discourse. . ■ 

In the preceding chapter 1 have discussed whaU: I 
Jmd to offer on the manner of connecting the words, 
the clauses, and the members of a sentence, I intend 
in the present chapter to consider the various man-* 
ners of connecting the sentences in a discourse, aiid 
to make ^ome remarks on this subject, for the assis- 
tance of the composer, which are humbly submitted 
to the judgment of the reader. 
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SECT. L...The necessity of connectives for this 
^ purpose. 

It will scarcely be doubted by any person of dis- 
cernment, that as there should always be a natural 
connection in the sentiments of a discourse, there 
should generally be, corresponding to this, an artificial 
connection in the signs. Without such a connection 
the whole will appear a sort of patchwork, and not a 
uniform piece. To such a style we might justly ap- 
ply the censure which the eniperor Caligula gave of 
Seneca's, that it is " sand without lime *," the parts 
having no cohesion. As to the connection of periods 
and other sentences, it is formed, like that of words, 
clauses, and members, mostly by conjunctions, fre- 
quently by pronouns, the demonstrative especially f ,'* 
and sometimes by other methods, of which I shall soon 
have occasion to take notice. 

When facts are related in continuation, or when 
one argument, remark, or illustration, is with the 
same view produced after another, . the conjunction is 
a copulative J. If the sentiment in the second sen- 
tence is in any way opposed to that which immedi- 
ately precedes, an adversative is employed to conjoin 

* Arena sine cake. f Th's^ tbaty such. 

X And^ now^ qIso^ too^ liheyoisey again^ b^sidesyfurtker^^ moreover^ 
yea^ nay^ nor. 
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them f . If it is produced as an exception, ther^ are 
also exceptive conjunctions for that purpose J. Both 
the last mentioned orders are comprehended under 
the general name disjunctive. If the latter sentence 
include the reason of what had been affirmed in the 
preceding, the casual is used §. If, on the contrary, 
it contain an inference, it must be introduced by an 
illative ||. Besides these, there is in every tongue a 
number of phrases, which have the power of conjunc- 
tions in uniting sentences, and are of great utility in 
composition, both for enabling the orator to hit with 
greater exactness the relations almost infinitely diver- 
sified that may subsist between the thoughts, and for 
the variety they afford in that part of the speech, 
wl^erein variety is more needed than in any other *• 
It likewise deserves our notice, that several of those 
words which are always classed by grammarians and 
lexicographers among the adverbs, have, in uniting 
the several pajrts of a discourse, all the eflfect of con- 
junctions f f • The general name of connexive^ I shall 
therefore apply indiscriminately to them all. 



•f But, or^ boivever^ whereas. t 2^^? neveriJbelisi, 

J For, II Ti}e/r^ therefore. 

* Add to thisy in Lhc manner^ on the contrary^ in short ^^ proceed^ 
to returny to conclude. We might produce phrases, if, necessary, 
corresponding to each of the above orders. 

ff Such are some adverbs of time, as then^ signifying at that time, 
hitherto y formerly \ of place, as here, thus far \ of order, vls first ^ se^ 
pondly, finally \ oixtSAVc^^nzty^^ thus accordingly 'y of contrariety, 
^ ehe^ otherwise^ contran'wiff. 
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SECT. IL.X)bservations on the manner of using the 
connectives in combining sentences. 

It remaitis to make a few observations with regard 
to the right manner of using the materials above spe- 
cified, for connecting sentences and paragraphs. It 
is not indeed by any use of them, that we <:an pro- 
pose to add much energy to the style, for that is rare- 
ly the gift of these particles ; but we may empfoy 
them so as to preclude the irksomeness and languor 
which invariably result from an improper use of 
them. 

My first observation shall be, that as there are many 
conjunctions and connective phrases appropriated to 
the coupling of sentences that are never employed in 
joining the members of a sentence, so there are seve- 
ral conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, which 
are never employed in the former ; and some that are 
equally adapted to both these purposes. This dis- 
tinction iTL^ connectives will be found in different in- 
stances to flow from different sources. In- some it is 
a natural distinction arising from the very import of 
the words ; in which case we shall always find, on in- 
quiry, that it obtains alike in every tongue. In o- 
ther instances it is a distinction merely customary, 
founded on the usages which prevail in a particular 
language. 
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As to those particles which are naturally fitted for 
conjoining clauses and members, but not sentences^ 
they are chiefly the comparative *, the hypotheti- 
cal f , and the intentional J. Let it not be imagined, 
that because a conjunction which falls under one or 
other of these denominations, is often found ii) the 
beginning of a sentence, it serves to couplle the sen- 
tence with that wlrich went before. Such a con- 
nexive will always be discovered, on exammation, 
to have no reference to any thing without th& sen-' 
tence. Consider the following examples. " If ye love* 
" me, ye will keep my commandments." " Though 
** I tell you what I am, ye will not believe me.'*^ 
** That I might save sinners, I a came into the worW.*'^ 
It is manifest that the ccMij unction wherewith each of 
these sentences begins, marks singly the relation that 
subsists between the two following clauses, or the na- 
ture of the dependence which the one has on the o- 
ther. It is not even implied in the expression, that 
any thing had been said before. According^:, tl(e 
same sense, without any variation, is expressed when 
the clauses are transposed ; though sometimes the one 
^rangement will exhibit it with greater energy thai^ 
the other. Thus, ** Ye will keep my commandments, 
•• if ye love me ; " Ye will not beMeve me, though I 
" tell you what I am ;" and, " I came into the world, 
" that I might save sinners,'* are precisely the same 



* Than. f If^ tho'y altho\ wben^ unless^ excepu 

X That^ so that, insotnucb tbaty iest. 
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sentiments with those contained in the examples pro- 
duced. 

But may not the subordinate part connected with 
the addit:ional particle, properly constitute one sen- 
tence, and the declaration another? Impossible. 
Every sentence must contain the enunciation of some 
proposition distirjctly intelligible by itself, and expxes^ 
sive of some judgment, desire, or purpose of the speak-, 
er. But what only points to the motive or condition 
of something yet untold, answers none of these ends. 
Thus the words, " Unless ye repent," enunciate no- 
thing, and therefore convey to the hearer no informa- 
tion of judgment, purpose, or desire. They give in- 
deed the expectation of such information, and there- 
by keep up the attention, till we hear what follows. 
No sooner are the words ^ ye shall perish" added, 
than we have the explicit declaration of a certain 
judgment 6x sentiment of the speaker. For this rea- 
son grammarians have justly remarked, that in every 
sentence there must be a verb in the indicative mood 
either expressed ox implied. In all the three exam- 
ples above given, we have it expressed in the second * 
clause of their original form ; the verb in the hypo- 
thetical part, and in that which marks the intention, 
is properly in the subjunctive or potential. It mat- 
ters not whether the mood be distinguished by inflec- 
tion,- arrangement, or jparticles. In commands, in- 
terrogatioijs, and wishes, the indicative is not expres- 
sed, but implied, and by tlie idiom of the tongue sug- 
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gested to the understanding with sufficient clearness. 
The interrogative, and the optative, as well as the 
imperative, are, in respect of sense, totally distinct 
from the two moods abovementioned ; though in 
most languages distinguished only by particles or ar- 
rangement *. Thus though in these three sentences, 
" Go away ;" " Will ye go away ?" and, " O that ye 
"would go aw^y ;'* there is properly no indicative ex^ 
pressed, yet it is so manifestly implied, that none who 
understands the language can be at a loss to perceive, 
that each of them fully enunciates a certain affection 
of the speaker, a command, request, or wish. They 
signify neither more nor less than " I command you 
" to go away ;" " I desire to be informed whether ye 
*♦ will go away ;" and, " I wish that ye would go a- 
" way." 

What hath been said of the conditional and inten- 
tional particles, holds still more evidently of the com- 
parative particle tban^ which as frequently it doth not 
even nped to be followed by a verb in any mood, so 
it can never begin the sentence without a manifest 
hyperbaton. The particle as is sometimes strictly a 
comparative conjunction. Such it is in these w<]|rds : 
" As your father did, so do yt.'\ In this case it falls 
under the same predicament with the conditional con- 
nectives. Sometimes it is equivalent to tbus^ andmay 
be still called a comparative particle, as it intimates 



* Hennes, B. I. chajp. viii. 
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some rcseixxWancc/in th^t which foltowi, tiytfe^t \vhic^ 
preceded. But this is «lsc> effected bjr the copulativos 
Ukewise, aad i^ /i/W mameu Sk^h it k in t^ie begins 
ning of this similktidje^^ ^ 

-//j when an angel by divine command *. 

In this case it evidently connects sentences. Again, 
the illative i» perfectly adapted for connecting sen- 
tences. The inference itself may very pvop^ly be 
expressed in a proposition distinctly enunciated, and 
therefore independently intelligible. The cofigunc-* 
tion serves only to intimate, that the reason or evi«« 
dence of this judgment, which may also be a distinct 
proposition, was assigned in the words immediately^ 
preceding. This reasoning holds in lilte manner wkhr 
regard to the causal conjunction. The relation be- 
tween the sentences is the same, ; the order only is 
inverted ; as we have here the consequence before the 
cause. And I suppose it is too clear to need iUustra-. 
tion, that there is nothing in the import of the words 
to hinder copulatives and disjunctives from conoecting 
sentences as well as members, and members as weH 
as sentences. Yet even among those that are aBke 
fitted for both purposes, there is some difference iiv 
point of strength. From their very nature they do 
not all unite the parts with e^ual closeness. They 
are like cements which diflfer in their degrees of tena- 
city. Thus the Illative conjunctions and the causal 

* Addlson^s Compaigti. 
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constitute a mqi^e intimate union, than the adversa- 
tive and the copulative. Again, that formed by de- 
monstrative pronouns seems weaker than that effected 
by conjunctions. Somuch for the natural difference 
in the connectives resulting from the different import 
x)f the words. 

That there is also a great, though atbitrary diffe- 
rence arising from idiom is unquestionable. In the 
best authors of antiquity we often meet with sentences 
that begin with a relative pronoun, answering to our 
nvbo^ whom, or which. By all the most eminent writ- 
ers among the moderns, not only in English, but in 
other European tongues, this practice is now, I think, 
carefully avoided. It is custom only that i^iakes this 
difference. When the cause is purely natural, the 
effect will be found the same in ail languages. Ac- 
cordingly, what was observed above concerning the 
conditional, intentional, arid comparative conjunc- 
tions j is equally applicable to every tongue. And if 
we consider abstractly the effect of tberelatives, we 
shall find, that what follows the who^ wbom^ or whicb^ 
is often the enimciation of some judgment, purpose, 
or desire, which, as it may constitute a separate sen- 
tence, serves to vindicate from the charge of impro- 
priety, the usage of the ancients. Yet there is some 
reason also on the side of the modems. The personal 
pronouns do but presuppose the subject, whether per- 
son or thing,, to be kqown, and consequently do no 
mote, than supersede the repetition of the name. 

Vol. II. A a 
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There can be therefore no doubt of the propriety of 
beginning sentences with these. Whereas the rela- 
tives not only refer to something immediately said, 
that we may know the subject of discourse, but seem 
so closely to connect the part which follows with that 
which precedes, that the one makes, as it were, the 
description of either the nominative, or the regimen 
of the verb, in the other. In this view they may be 
said to create a union too close to subsist conveniently 
between different sentences. There is at least a ride, 
that they will give such an ambiguous appearance to 
the second, as to render it doubtful, whether it be a 
separate sentence, or a member of the foregoing. 
For this reason, the illative wherefore^ as it includes 
the power of the pronoun which ^ doth not seem to be 
so analogically used by our writers, in connecting sen^ 
tences, as in connecting members. 

Again, as an irrefragable evidence that there is a 
difference in connectives arising purely from idiom, 
let it be observed, that we find it sometimes takiflg 
place among conjunctions of the same ordter. The 
causal because^ f6rms too close a union to subsist be- 
tween two separate sentences* The case is differ«il: 
with the causal /or, though in every other respect ^ 
nonymous. This latter particle is not adapted for • 
uniting clauses which must necessarily be included in 
the same sentence. As an evidence that this d»tii^- 
tion can be attributed only to custom, we may re- 
mark, that it is variable, differing in di&rent ages. 



1 
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For instance, in Shakespeare's time, the causal par- 
tides seem to have been used promiscuously. We 
have at least in his writings several examples, in which 
he uses the particle ^r, where every writer at present 
would say because^ as in the following passage, 

Heaven defend your good souls,- that j^ think) 
I will your serious and great business scatA, 
For she is with me f • 

Nay, even among the copulatives, which, of all the 
conjunctions, are the most vague in their application, 
there are some that use seems ^ to have appropriated 
to the coupling of sentences, not of members, sUch a^ 
again^ further^ besides ; and some to the uniting not 
of sentences so properly as of paragraphs, or even of 
larger portions of writing, than commonly fall under 
that denomination, such as moreover^ and further^ 
more. 

The copulative and, on the contrary, some critics 
are for confining to the single purpose of uniting the 
parts within the sentence, and seem to imagine, that 
there is some impropriety in using it for combining 
sentences. But as in this opinion, from what hath 
been evinced above, it is evident they are not sup,- 
ported by any argument from the import of the 
words, this conjunction being naturally on the same 
footing with the other copulatives ; so neither have 

f Othello. 
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they any plea from usage in its favour. The exam- 
ples for the contested use, which might be produced 
from all the best authorities in the language, are in- 
numerable. But though use alone, in matters of 
language, is ever held a sufficient reason why things 
should continue in the state wherein We find them, 
when there is no positive ground for an alteration, I 
shall, in the present case, where indeed I could never 
discover the vestige of a reason for change, produce 
two arguments on the opposite side against excluding 
this particle from a privilege it hath always hereto- 
fore possessed ; arguments which, I hope, will appear 
satisfactory. First, being a monosyllable, it will, on 
a principle above explained, if not used too often, 
serve to smooth the current of the discourse ; inas- 
much as it will render the transition from sentence to 
sentence easier, than it is possible to render it when 
recourse is always had to connectives of greater 
length. Secondly, it adds qne to the number of the 
copulatives, and consequently (where variety is' of 
importance, as it certainly is here, on a principle 
presently to be explained,) this particle, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, is at least convenient. 

My second observation is, that one of the best. ex- 
pedients for preventing the connexives from becom- 
ing too conspicuous, is to avoid the frequent recur- 
rence to the same particles, especially if they con- 
sist of more than one syllable. And if so, with still 
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greater reason must we avoid recurring often to the 
same conjunctive phrases. i 

I DO not deny that there are cases wherein the repe- 
tition even of a conjunction, like other rhetorical repe- 
titions, may add to the energy of the expression. Thus, 
when several successive sen/lences bear the same rela- 
tion to one that preceded, or to one that is to- follow, 
this containing the common cause, consequence, mo- 
tive, or concomitant of what is signified in those, they 
may be ushered n[iore emphatically by repeating ,the 
eonnexive than by varying it. The common relation 
gives, a propriety to the figure. But such cases are 
mre, and easily distinguished. As to those which us- 
ually occur to the- composer, it may be asserjted to 
hold universally, that nothing will contribute more to 
enfeeble the style, than^ frequently to recur to the same 
heavy conjunctions, or long connectives, whatever 
they be. The now^ and ^ for ^ hut^ nay^ nor, have this 
advantage from their brevity, that though often re- 
peated, they pass almost unnoticed. . But who, that 
hath any taste, can endure the incessant quick returns 
<rf the also\ and the likewis^% and the moreover' ^^ 
and the bowever\ and the notwithstanding'* s ? An ex*^ 
cess in these is insupportable-. It is ar maxim in elocu- 
tion that will not often be found to fail, that, in the 
use of the more ignoble parts of speech, there is great- 
er need of variety than in the use of such as are of 
higher quality. The very significance of the nobler 
parts doth, as it were, support their dignity ; but since, 

A a 3 
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the attendance of tjie less noble is necessary, shift 
them oftener, obtrude not on us always the same in- 
dividuals, and we shall have less leisure to criticise 
them, of to advert to their insignificance. 

The third remark I shall make on this subject is, 
that another useful expedient for answering the same 
end, is to vary the situation of the conjunction, where- 
ever the idiom of the tongue and the harmony of the 
sentence will permit the variation. The place where 
we should naturally expect to find it, when it connects 
two sentences, is doubtless the beginning of the se- 
cond. But, in most languages, a little latitude is in- 
dulged on this article. In those cases, therefi^re, which 
admit this freedom, one, two, or more words may pre- 
cede the conjunction, and serve as a cover to render 
it less observable. In the beginning, it stands by it- 
self} whereas, placed in the manner now mentioned, 
it may be said to staad in a crowd. But no tongue, 
whatever gives this indulgence in assigning a place to 
every connexTve. 

With ils in particular, no monosyllabic conjunction, 
except the illative then, can be thus transposed *. Our 



* There is another monosyllabic conjunction, which, even when 
it connects sentences, is not placed in the beginning of the second. 
But this implies no transposition, as the first place could not . be as? 
signed to it without the violation of universal practice. The par- 
ticle 1 mean, is the conjunction »oo, when it signififes a/so. Thus, 
we say, " He too was included in the act of indemnity." To say, 
*' Too he," would not be English. 



J 
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language, however, hath been abundantly indulgent 
(where kidulgence is of greater consequence) in the 
power it gives iw in the disposal of those which consist 
of more than one syllable. Thus, almost all the copu- 
latives which come under this denomination f , the dis- 
junctives, however and nevertheless J, and the illative 
therefore, may be shifted to the second, the third, the 
fourth place, or even further. 

- It would be difficult to assign a satisfactory reason 
&r tibe difference that hath been made in this respect, 
between conjunctions of one syllable and those of more. 
Yet we have ground to believe, that it is not merely 
accidental, as some traces of the same distinction are 
to be foun)i in most languages *. ,It will indeed ap- 
pear, from what hath been illustrated above, that the 
monosyllabic injunctions need not be managed with 
the same address as the others, there not being the 



f The copulative cgain^ cannot conveniently be transposed, as it 
would scarcely fail to occasion an ambiguity, and be mistaken fbf 
the adverb signifying a second time, 

X The disjunctive whereas is never transposed. 

* In laatin, for example, the monosyllabic conjunctions, /-/, sed, 
nam, when they connect two sentences, regularly maintain their place 
in the begimiing of the second \ whereas, to the dissyllables, quoque^ 
nuteniy enim, more latitude is allowed- In French" too, the mono* 
syllables, et, matt, car, have invariably the same situation. It w 
otherwise Ttith aussi,pourtant,pourqu0i ) though there is not so great 
freedom allowed in arranging them, as in the E»glisii dissyllthic 
f;oiijonctiDns» 
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same hazard that they would soon become tiresome. 
On the contrary, it may be said, that, being of them* 
selves so inconsiderable, it is necessary that their situ* 
ation be ascertained, in order to give them tl^t de- 
gree of influence, without which they could ndt an* 
swer the purpose even of conjunctions. 

But it may be argued against the solution now giv- 
en, and indeed against the whole of the precedent 
reasoning on this article, " How few, if any, have ever 
** reflected on the different eflfects of these different ar- 
** rangements ? Or, how could a difference not ite- 
" fleeted on, give rise to a diflference in the laws by 
** which their respective places are assigned them?" 
To this I answer, that taste alone, whose gineral pnn-. 
ciples are the same in every people, and which, like 
every appetite, seeks its own gratification, produceth 
insensibly, as it improves, and even where there is no 
direct intention,^ an improvement in the language, as 
well as in the arts. It is by gradual, and what may 
be termed implicit compact, that the language, like 
the common law of every nation, hath obtained at first- 
an establishment among them. It is to the same 
cause that the alterations to the better or to the worse, 
as knowledge and taste advance or decline among the 
people, are afterwards to be ascribed. That there 
should ever have been any formal or explicit conven- 
tion or contrivance in this case, is an hypothesis, in 
my opinion, not only unsupported by reason/ but re-, 
pugnant to it. It is the province of criticism and pjii-* 
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losophj, which ^pear much later than language, he« 
ing of much slower growth, and to which close atten*^ 
tion and reflection are not less requisite than taste, to 
investigate the latent causes in the principles of taste 
by which the various changes have been actually, 
though in a nianner imperceptibly produced. 

Mt fourth observation is, that, though certain cir* 
cumstances require that one connexive be immediate- 
ly followed by another, the accumulating of these 
without necessity, ought always to be avoided. There 
are sQime complex conjunctions which appear to be 
two, because in writing custom hath not combined 
the parts into one word, but are properly one in im- 
port and effect. Such are, as if, so that, insomuch tbai^ 
and a few others. Of these I am not now speaking. 

. As to those between which, though adjoined in si- 
tuation, there is no coalition in sense, let it be obser- 
ved, that — there are cases in which propriety requires 
the aid of more than one ; — there are cases in which 
the idiom of the language permits the use of more ; 
thatj on the contrary, — there are cases in which pro- 
priety rejects the union altogether ; and, lastly — there 
are cases in which idiom rejects it- Each of these 
four classes I shall consider severally. 

First, as to the cases wherein propriety requires the 
aid of more than one connexive, it was remarked for- 
merly, that some conjunctions are limited to the use 
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of connecting words and members, whilsC cthcfs ans 
employed indiscriminately fbr the c(»Hiectioa of v(«>nls^ 
members, or sentences. When ofte ctf e4cfa kind meets 
in the beginning of a sentence, the intention of the 
first is generally to express the relation which the sen- 
tence bears to that immediately preceding ; and the 
intention of the second, to express the dependance of 
the one clause on the other, in the sentence so intro- 
duced. Take the f(dlowing passage of scriptui:>e for 
an example : " I go to prepare a place for you. ' And 
** jf I go to prepare a place for you, I will come agaki, 
** and receive you to myself*.'* The copulative aK3> 
connetts the two sentences. The hypothetical oon-^ 
junction jf serves only to mark the first member ctf the 
last sentence, as the condition or limitation of the pro^ 
misc contained in the second member. The reader 
will observe, that I have distinguished the different 
applications of the two conjunctions in thb example 
by a diflference in the character in which ttey are 
printed. I intend, fbr the sake of perspicuity, to a- 
dopt the same method in the other examples which 
are to be produced. But it is not c<^latives only 
that may be thus combined with Conditional particles. 
The causal, illative, and adversative, may all be cia- 
ployed in the same way. The first of these is exem- 
plified in the following quotation : " Let us not say, 
" we keep the commandments of the one, when we 
« break the commandments of the other. For unless 
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" we observe both, we obey neither f." The above 
instances will serve to illustrate the observation in all 
other combinations with connectives of the same order* 
For an example of the like construction in the con* 
junction that^ these words of the poet will suffice ; 

If there's a power above us j 
And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works 5 he must delight in virtue %, 

It is not material that the whole is here comprised 
in one sentence. The $rst. conjunction serves to 
unite the member that precedes with that which fol- 
lows ; the second, to exhibit the connection that sub«. 
sists between the succeeding clauses. And what rela- 
tion two connected complex sentences bear to the mem- 
bers of each, that relaticHi bear the members of a com- 
plicated sentence to the clausesof which they consist. It 
was said, that the first of two conjunctions so placed is 
generally the connexive of the sentences, and that the 
second marks the relation subsisting between the mem- 
bers of the sentence which ensues. This holds generally, 
but not always. If the connective of the sentences be 
one of those particles, which, agreeably to the third 
observation, the idiom of the language pern^its us to. 
transpose, it may properly possess the second place, 
and the other the first, as in the example following ; 
" It is of the utmost impcMtance to us, that we as- 
♦* sociate principally with the wise and virtuous. When^ 
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** THEREFORE, we choose our oompanioiis, we ought to 
^ be extremely careful in regard to the choice we 
** make." The seccmd conjunctioQ therefore is that 
which comiects the sentences The first conjunction 
when hath no relation to any thing beyond the se- 
cond sentence. The only examples I have yet pro- 
duced, are those wherein one of the conjunctions is by 
its nature always appropriated to the subordinate use 
of connecting the parts of a sentence. But even 
where the two connectives are alike susceptible of 
both uses, the structure of the expression may suffi- 
ciently evince, that the one is employed solely to con- 
nect the sentence to what precedes in the discourse, 
and the other solely to conjoin the members, as in the 
following example : ^^ Such is the probable conse- 
" quence of the measure I now recommend. Bur, 
** bvwever this may succeed,- our duty is the same." 
Of the different applications of the two conjunctions i 

in this passage, there cannot be the smallest doubt* 
Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered 
by no fewer than three successive conjunctions ; the 
first being the connexive of the sentences ; the second 
that which ascertains the relation of the members of 
the sentence thus introduced ; the third that which 
indicates the connection of the clauses of the first 
member of that sentence, as in the subsequent exam-, 
pie, •* To those who do not love God, the enjoyment 
" of him is tmattainable. NOW as that we may love 
" God, II it is necessary to know him ; so that we 
" may know God, || it is necessary to study his works." 
The conjunction NOW connects this period with the. 
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preceding sentence ; as is expressive of the relation 
which the first member bears to the second, begin- 
ning with so ; that indicates the dependence of the 
first clause of the first member, " we inay love God " 
on the second clause, " it is necessary to know him ;" 
and corresponds to the conjunction ibat^ which follows 
the so, in the beginning of the second member, and 
which, in like manner, indicates the dependence of 
the first clause of the second member, " we may 
" know God,'* on the last clause, ** it is necessary 
" to istudy his works.*' But though the introduc- 
tion of two conjunctions having difierent references 
in th^ manner above explained, is perfectly compati* 
ble with the rules of good writing, and often inevit- 
able ; I cannot say so much for the admission of three, 
whose various applications must distract the attention, 
and so, create a confusion and difficulty alike incon- 
sistent with the principles of perspicuity, of vivacity, 
or of elegance. 

Secokdly, as to those cases wherein we cannot say 
propriety requires, but the idiom of the language per- 
mits the use of more than oite connexive, they are ei- 
ther when the connexives are of the same order ; for 
instance, in the copulatives, and further^ and in like 
manner; in the adversatives, but however; in the ex- 
ceptivcs, yet nevertheless^ yet notwithstanding. With 
regard to such combinations we may safely pronounce, 
that if the use of synonymas even in the more signifi- 
cant parts of speech are for the most part incompati- 
ble with vivacity and strength, the like use in the 
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firorc insignificant, and consequently weaker parts, 
must be still more exce{>tionable. Again, when the 
connectives are of different, but not opposite orders, 
idiom often permits the concurrence of two, though 
the reference of both is the same ; that is, though 
both are intended merely to connect the sentence 
with that which |»receded. Thus the copulative is j 

often ccNiibined with the illative, and therefore^ or 
with a particle expressire of order, and thirdly; the 
causal with a particle expressing oppositicm, for else^ 
for otberwise y a disjunctive with such a jmrticle or 
phrase, or on the contrary; an adversative with an ex- 
ceptive, but yet; a comparative with a copulative, as 
also. It were endless to enumerate all that idiom 
permits us in this manner to conjoin. It is only by 
attending to the practice of good authors, that it can 
perfectly be learned. It is not to be questioned, that 
HI some instances, the use of two connectives, though 
not absolutely necessary, may be expedient both for 
rounding the period, and for expressing more perfect- 
ly the relation of the sentences. But they are much 
more commonly the effect either of negligence or of a 
vitiated taste in what concerns composition, and are 
o&en to be met with in the middling class of writers* 
The following will serve as an example of this man- 
ner: '^ jMtbougb he was close taken up with the af- 
** fairs of' the nation, nevertheless he did not neglect 
♦* the concerns of his friends/' Either of the conjunc- 
-lions would have done better than both. An author 
of this stamp will begin a sentence thus : " Whereas^ 
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" on the other hand, supposing that'*— Who sees net, 
that " If, on the contrary" — ^would express the same 
connectioti with more energy, as well as brevity ? 
When a speaker interlards his discourse with such ac^ 
cumulated connectives, he always suggests to a judi- 
cious hearer, the idea of one who wants to gain time, 
till he cast about for something to say. Yet this fauk 
is certainly more pardonable in speaking than in writ* 
ing. The composer may take his own time, being 
under no necessity of writing faster than he can pro- 
vide and dispose his materials. The slowitess of his 
invention will hot be betrayed to the reader by any 
method more readily, than by that which the speaks 
cr k sometimes forced to use in order to conceal it. 

Thirdly, as to those cases in which propriety itseif 
forbids the concurrence of two conjunctions, it is ir»- 
possible we should faU into a mistaic. They are ^ 
ways distinguished by some repugnancy in the import 
of the words which even common sense shows to be 
iiKompatible. Such are a copulative with a disjiaic- 
tive, a causal with an illative, a particle expifissive 
of resemblaaccv ^ith one expressive of contrariety. 

FoOHTHLY, ,as to those cases in which lAmo, akwe 
forbids the concourse. The» are to be leanaed only 
by practice. Thus idiom permits the jimctbn of a 
cdpulative with an illative particle, but never vmh a 
causal. We may say, and therefore^ h^t mA.midJhn* 
.We are .not to scds: the reason of thb aifereoce in tte 
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import of the terms, but in the custom of applying' 
them. Again, idiom permits the use of two copular- 
tivcs, but not of every two. We may say, and alsOy 
and likewise^ but not also likewise. Two causal con- 
junctions are now associated, as for because^ nor two 
illatives, as therefore then. Yet in the dialect which 
obtained in the beginning of the last century, these 
modes of expression were conmion. Indeed, some of 
those heavy connectives which are now but little used, 
as moreover^ furthermore^ over and above^ are all but 
combinations of synonymous particles, and fiow.from 
a disposition which will perhaps ever be found to pre-- 
vail where style is in its infancy. 

The fifth and last observation I shall make on this 
subject, is, that it is not necessary that all the sen- 
tences in any kind of composition should be linked 
together by connective particles. I know of no rules 
that have ever been laid down for our directicm in 
this particular. But as it always hath been, so, for 
aught I can perceive, it always Will be, left to taste 
alone to determine when these particles ought to be 
bsed, and when omitted* All that occurs to me as 
being of any service on this head, may be comprized 
in the two following remarks. The first is, that the 
illative conjunctions, the causal and the diisjunctive, 
when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dispens* 
ed with than the copulative. The second is, that the 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when 
the connection of the thoughts is either very close or 
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very distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the 
connection in thought is very distant, the copulative 
appears absurd, and when very close, superfluous. 
For the first of these reasons, it is seldom that we 
meet with it in the beginning of a chapter, section, 
or even paragraph, except in the Bible ; and for the 
second, that it is frequently dropt in familiar narra- 
tive, where the connection is so obvious as to render 
it useless. 



THE END. 



ERRATjg. 
~ ^' ^.r^' *3./^-^«.,/.r obscurity r.«^abKurc. 
— - »«• *J'' '"^./^ synonimo r^«/ synonima. 

— - 54. line 5 o/ifrr of, rr^/ half. 

77* II /or humbler r^o^ humble. 

. l^ *•- onlcarned r^ffli/ learned. 

, :^ *5 — phyMology read phyachology. 

yl "• — perfections re^a perfection; 

\^ * 9- — expressions read expression. 

_. ^^1 '4. — motions read motion. 

"^^^ a 1 5 5, «. from read .nomc. 

*Jf • '*• - ccclestical read ecclesiastical. 

l\l:ZZ i' "■ «"Pf «°*Wc r.«/ uncxceptionabk. 

^"54. ■ 2. — darticle rra^ particle 

* J"* ''• — emplowed read employed. 

,: TT" 5-""*^«'"^»P-csscdr^a^from. 

-— 275. Note, for 6;^ty read ^xa, \ 

r~ ^^?'' li?; 9- -</>^r another r.«^ manner. I 

^ 3IC. Note, for uKXof read aXKos. 

f ^4* _ '9- ^^ propositions read preposition,, I 

334 10 {'^c'/^, /or member r.«/ number. 

.^ ^P ' 3- ^ote, after shoct read to. 

3J7 24. -For father r^^i/ fathers. I 

~- 384 5. After are read not. ^ 
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